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THE TEXT OF THE SINAI PALIMPSEST. 


As several communications about the text of the Syriac 
Gospels of Mount Sinai have already appeared in this 
magazine, I think it is fitting that I should make through 
it what is perhaps the most important of them all. 

Professor Burkitt published in 1904 an edition of the 
Cureton manuscript, entitled The Hvangelion da Mephar- 
reshe, and attached to it a collation of the Sinai text, which 
included nearly the whole of the Gospel of St. Mark. While 
the number of small mistakes inevitable in the case of a 
palimpsest and occurring in the work of the original tran- 
scribers, of whom he himself was one, were corrected with 
the help of my photographs, and of the supplementary 
transcription which I made in 1895, in its unedited state, I 
still did not feel satisfied for several reasons. 

I. I knew that some of these corrections were arbitrary, 
as they reversed the judgment of the original transcribers, 
without any proper basis for doing so; the motive being 
apparently in some instances to assimilate a Sinai reading 
to one of Cureton. The more this process prevails, the 
more will scholars be inclined to assign a later date to the 
earlier, i.e. the Sinai text. 

II. Many of the passages were called illegible which belong 
to that half of the MS. which Dr. Burkitt has never seen. 
I mean to the portions transcribed by Dr. Rendel Harris 
or by myself, or even to pages which Dr. Bensly and he 
had not time to finish. Here the proper adjective would 
have been “ unread.” 
III. The folio numbers, so important in the eyes of Pro- 
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fessor Bensly and Dr. Harris, were entirely omitted even 
from the text of St. Mark, which is not extant in the 
Curetonian. This made the book useless for the purpose 
of any scholar who might wish to verify a disputed passage. 
How important these folio numbers are, will be seen when 
my readers recollect that the leaves of the fourth century 
Gospel MS. were shuffled together like a pack of playing 
cards before John the Stylite, in the seventh or eighth 
century, wrote upon them his “ Stories of Holy Women.” 
Omit the numerals, and you cannot find your place in the 
palimpsest. 

These defects in Dr. Burkitt’s book induced me to prepare 
and publish a new edition which appeared in 1910, under 
the name of The Old Syriac Gospels, with Evangelion da 
Mepharreshe as its sub-title. In Appendix I. I set forth 
the points of difference between Dr. Burkitt and myself, 
amounting to something like 300 in number. 

More than one reviewer has pointed out that on the 
accuracy of that Appendix the permanent value of my 
book depends ; and only this month a writer (in the Tablet) 
expressed a wish that some expert scholar might go to 
Sinai and decide on which points Dr. Burkitt or I might be 
right. The ink of that review was hardly dry when the 
wish expressed in it was fulfilled. 

I imagine that it was the publication of my book which 
induced Dr. Arthur Hjelt, Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, to travel to Sinai about the end of 
last February, and to make a careful examination of the 
palimpsest text with the help of my Appendix I. I have 
just received his report of the result, and this it is which 
I wish to communicate to the readers of the Exposrtor. 

Dr. Hjelt is the author of an important work entitled 
Die altsyrische Evangelieniibersetzung und Tatians Diates- 
saron. It is to a great extent a dissertation on the text 
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of the Sinai Palimpsest, written at the time he got his 
doctor’s diploma at’Helsingfors. He'was therefore already 
familiar with the subject, and is, so far as I know, the first 
expert scholar who has examined the MS., outside the 
circle of the original transcribers. 

Unfortunately, he was not allowed to use the reagent, 
a well-known German scholar, resident in Cairo, having 
strongly advised the monks not to allow it, lest some injury 
might be done to the manuscript. And I quite agree that 
there might be some danger of this result in the careless 
or inexpert hands of one who might lay on the stuff too 
thickly, or close the page while still wet without the use 
of blotting paper. 

More than half of the disputed words and _ specially 
those passages which have been called illegible are as yet 
unverified. But on 170 (out of 300) Dr. Hjelt has given 
us his opinion. He has placed the letter (c), i.e., “‘ correct,” 
against all words which he has actually seen and has under- 
lined them; and the letter (p) against those which he 
could not quite decipher, but believes to be possible. 

He gives 11 ¢.s and 7 p.s to Dr. Burkitt; 
133 c.s and 21 p.s to me. 

The result could hardly have been different. Dr. Burkitt 
is accurate and painstaking to a degree when he has the 
material before him. But he has tried the impossible task 
of making a perfectly correct text without the immediate 
‘aid of the manuscript. The three Cambridge scholars 
who visited the Monastery in 1893 for the purpose of tran- 
scribing its text, divided the work into three not quite 
equal portions, each having the right to use the MS. during 
three hours of the short winter days. If any one poached 
on the portion assigned to another, he could only do it 
surreptitiously, unless he was requested to revise it; and 
he would have been taking up time which proved far too 
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short for his own work. Thus it has come to pass that Dr. 
Burkitt has never seen the portion, a third of the whole, 
which was transcribed by Dr. Harris ; and as he has visited 
the Convent only once, he has never had the remotest 
chance of seeing the most faded portion of all, very little of 
which is visible in my photographs, and which I deciphered 
in 1895 and later, amounting to nearly a sixth of the text. 

I recollect once conversing with the late Dr. Friederich 
Blass, who was so wonderful as an editor of difficult texts, 
about some controversy which was then going on in the 
English press. It may have been about the lately dis- 
covered poems of Bacchylides. “‘I am amazed at your 
English scholars,” he said: “they argue and argue with 
each other about some obscure passage, and they propose 
very ingenious emendations. But the best of all witnesses 
they do not always consult.’ “‘ Who is that?” I asked. A 
twinkle came into the gentle, dreamy eyes: ‘‘ The manu- 
script,’ he replied. 

I have no means of verifying this opinion of Dr. Blass 
in regard to classical texts. But it has happened to the 
Sinai Palimpsest. The words about which we have disputed 
are, after all, a small proportion compared to the whole. 
Two of them, however, Matthew xx. 15, and John i. 41, 
contain readings which are of value, and every syllable 
ought to be weighed when it occurs in one of the earliest 
copies of the Holy Gospel. 

For the benefit of those who possess my edition, I subjoin 
a list of the 133 verses containing doubtful words which 
Dr. Hjelt has ruled in my favour. 

Matt i..2 45 di 251673) ih. 33° v.19: Na Ge ving 
24 and 29 are partly in my favour, and partly in Dr. 
Burkitt's; xv. 2;~xviv 93. xvii 15 piped ew ae IT : ae 


ft Signifies that the reading was in the Syndics’ edition, so that it is 
witnessed for by four people. 
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RX oop ss MRIVe oO RAV LO URXVI. 24, as in text; 29; 
Ravi. 20:75. 373 43: 

Maorketvelsty. Vr Le. 1 vhe 00.1 >> vilken RE Ses 
x. 25 5-27 5°28. xiv, 19; 22° 24- xvi 4s 8? 7: 

dae 10 ets. oUF eile Os) U2 ede iy aaos. BO : 
BOT tO fs Ve 4 AUT 20a, 3: Vi. Gos ovine LOA Six, 
Baha ea a> M1. 4) PM SOs RIV, See OY XVI. 23 : 
MAID RING es ORR OO 2 KL LOS Slee xxi, 4) 

John i. 41; 42; iii. 14$; 21; 21; 21+; iv. 21; 35; 
vi. 11, five words; vi. 19 the much doubted siaud]; 
Sewer tO p40 ebb wiis 13 983 se kee > ee 
x. 38; xi. 2; 18; 21; 25 conjectured by Dr. Burkitt, 
but read by me ; xii. 29 ; 37 ; xiii. 32 ; xviii. 10 ; 15 ; xx. 1. 

Also in the Supplement to Appendix I., pp. 294-299: 

Matt. ii. 9; iii. 147; v. 427; vill. 47; xvii. 207; 
xin. 17}; xxiv. 22; 41; Mark i: 29; vi. 49; viii. 2: 

Luke i, 15; 11.9; vil. 387; 447; vill. 49+; x. 37; 
Bie fe OS 52 Xa. ST 5 16 fe 38l; 60, sox. 14: 32); 
eae mix, 12) 8 xx. 334) xxi. 12 xii. 18; 49; 

John vi. 52; vii. 25; 45; ix. 11. 

Of the words which Dr. Hjelt thinks possible, he has 
underlined 21 in my favour. 

Mark vii, 25; Luke v. 1; 18 ¢; 222; vit. 191}; xix. 
esG Taps xa, 205 

JODn Vie 2d Ikeo 7x, 265 oxi. 25.5 xv. 63 24; xviii: 2, 

And in the Supplement, pp. 294-299; Matt. xxi. 247; 

Mark xiv. 4; xvi. 7}. Here Dr. Hjelt, not having the 
reagent, did not see the seyyame points. 

Luke xxii. 6; xxii. 357; 

In the following passages Dr. Hjelt underlines 7 of Dr. 
Burkitt’s readings as correct. 


{ Signifies that it was in the transcription which I made in 1895, but 
was not approved of. It has therefore only three witnesses, for it was not 


included in Some Pages. 
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Matt. xxii. 19. Luke xix. 5 a dot; *John xiii. 22; 

In the Supplement, John iii. 21; vii. 32; x. 9; xiii. 38. 
And 11 as possible : 

Matt. viii. 24 partly; 29 partly; cf. supra. 

Mark /xi...20 3). xiv. 9 ye txyis AS 

Luke .yi:22! 3 *ix, 38¢-xix. *28)5 

In the Supplement, *Mark xvi. 5; Luke xii. 42; *xvi. 16. 

I do not, however, accept all these 18 corrections to my 
own work. Those which I have marked with an asterisk 
I at first read as Dr. Burkitt and Dr. Hjelt havedone. But 
a slight touch with the reagent revealed to me an additional 
final letter, or syllable, a . an | a o or an ~ which may put 
the word in the plural, but have now faded away. 

I ought to explain that on every page of the manuscript 
there is a deep brown stain in the form of a wavy line which 
makes me believe that at one period of its existence the 
book lay partly in water. A similar stain is found at the 
junction of some of the leaves. These stains do not inter- 
fere much with the legibility of the upper script, but to 
my eyes, they nearly obliterate the under one. Yet Dr. 
Burkitt professes to have read through the reproduction of 
these stains in the photographs, where he has mis-corrected 
the work of the first transcribers. In nine or ten other 
instances, the correct word, as read by me and corroborated 
by Dr. Hjelt, can be seen distinctly in the photographs. 
These instances are: Matt. ii. 9, 16; xxiii. 17; Mark 
xvi. 4; and perhaps xvi. 7; also Luke vii. 44; viii. 49 ; 
Xvill. 14; xii. 50; John vii. 45. 

A complete set of the photographs in book form will 
be found in the University Library, Cambridge, Westminster 
College, Cambridge, John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
University Library, Halle; and in the form of lantern 
slides at Heidelberg and St. Andrews. In point of legi- 
bility the pages vary greatly: not only has the Gospel 
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writing almost faded from one side of a leaf, while it is 
clear on the other, but the upper half of many pages are 
clear, and the writing in the lower half almost invisible. 
In no instance do my ‘photographs show anything that 
cannot be seen in the manuscript. 

In John xiii. 22 I do not yet accept uaa though it 
has been read by Rendel Harris, Burkitt, and Hjelt. There 
was a heavy smudge over what was supposed to be the 
first letter ; and the vellum has been injured. In 1906 I 
thought I perceived that the ao is larger than the other 
two letters; and this roused my suspicion that it may 
belong to the upper script. No word occurs on f. lla to 
which I could assign it; but as the vellum at that spot 
has become very thin through some ill-treatment, I would 
submit, that it may be the \% of [so in the story of 
St. Thekla shining through from f. 11b. No instance of 
a word woa is found elsewhere in any Syriac author, and 
although it might be a combination of ,.| and uo, I do 
not think this at all probable. 

And I cannot give up my new reading of Matthew xx. 
15 in domo mea. Dr. Burkitt reads u\,,> and Dr. Hjelt 
suggests that it may be G.,\. I thought also when 
I first saw it that it was 44.,9 “with my own.’ When 
my brush brought up ~L.25 I got a start, for I had never 
heard that a reading “in domo mea” existed in any MS., 
and found that it is in the Armenian Diatessaron only after 
my return home. No suggestion from outside helped me 
to see it at Sinai. If Dr. Hjelt had been allowed to use 
the reagent, the lower strokes, of the 2 would have 
reappeared and also the base of the 5, and he would not 
have taken them for X and ;. It must be remembered, 
by those who have never tried to read a palimpsest, that its 
under script was all purposely erased nearly 1,200 years ago. 

In Mark viii. 3 Dr. Hjelt saw my eat. He might, 
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therefore, have given me the credit of the word preceding 
it; as there cannot be room for [3] {ia in that line. 

T am sorry that Dr. Hjelt, owing to his not using the re- 
agent did not see lam% “Saviour,” in Luke xxiii. 39. 
But he has found some other words of my reading which 
have been doubted: oiomZ} “they turned pale,” in 
John vi. 19; two miles, 32 |S. in John xi. 18; which 
gives the right distance of Bethany from Jerusalem ; and 
a reading which I communicated to Dr. Burkitt before the 
publication of his book, and which he declined to believe 
me about, in Matthew xxvii. 43, jaX}|As lea Kuad! la 
“Lo! he trusted in God,” instead of As faa \uaz[)] oa al 
Ind] “If he trusted in God.” My reading is more 
idiomatic Syriac than the other is. 

The reading may easily be illustrated in English. If 
in a very faded script you were to read “Ha! he trusted 
in God,” and you did not see the “ha!” very clearly, 
seeing, in fact, only the “h,” you might think that the 
word was “he.” The pronoun which is the nominative 
to a Semitic verb is seldom expressed ;.so Dr. Burkitt had 
to account for its presence. He solved the difficulty by 
prefixing an imaginary “If” to it, p. 544. The gift of 
being able to emend an ancient but illegible text is one 
to be envied ; for its possession implies a great amount of 
both learning and ingenuity. But a single look at the 
manuscript has far more practical value in the end, for 
we want to read what was written in the second century, 
not in the twentieth. We cannot find this variant in any 
other MS., and I would submit that in a phrase which 
records the fact of our Lord’s trust in His Father, an “If ”’ 
is singularly out of place, even in the mouths of Jewish 
scoffers. Dr. Burkitt has not ventured to introduce it 
into his main text, but he Suggests it as the correct reading 
in Appendix IIT, p. 544. 
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Of those eleven corrections to my work which I am pre- 
pared to allow, five belong to the short Supplement ; they 
were therefore adopted when I was at home, and thus 
I had not the MS. to refer to. I have therefore fallen 
just a little way into the trap which Dr. Blass once warned 
me against. To work on a manuscript, and specially on 
a palimpsest, in the absence of the chief witness for your 
accuracy, and expect to get anything like a faultless text, 
is to attempt the impossible. 

In 39 instances, with the very best intentions, Dr. Burkitt 
has corrected words which have now four witnesses in their 
favour—they having been in the Syndics’ edition of 1894. 
These witnesses are, the original transcriber, myself, my 
sister, Mrs. Gibson (to whom in 1902 and 1906 I always 
showed disputed words), and Dr. Hjelt. Of these 24 will 
be found in Dr. Harris’ portion of the Syndics’ edition, 
eight in Dr. Burkitt’s own published transcription, three in 
Dr. Bensly’s, and two in Bensly’s and Burkitt’s conjointly. 
There are also eight similar instances in my Some Pages. 

We certainly owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Hjelt for 
having given us a great measure of certainty in regard to a 
text so valuable and interesting as that of the Sinai Gospels. 
We only regret that his examination could not extend to 
those passages from which the words appear to have com- 
pletely faded. But now that he has shown that a few 
uncommon words, which I have had the temerity to publish, 
are correct, though archaic, I would wish to be believed 
when I say that my reading [as in Luke xxiii. 39 
is certainly there, and is no product of my imagination. 
It is quite in accordance with Semitic custom to use a 
verb, and a noun from the same root. 

Nor must we forget that Dr. Burkitt has spent a great 
amount of time and labour on his revision of the work of 
former transcribers. In many of the “ corrigenda” in 
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his Appendix III. I cordially agree; especially as I had 
already most of them down in my own note-book several 
years before his Evangelion da Mepharreshe was published. 
When I sent him my latest very clear photographs in 
1902 (the 1897 ones being a failure), I was in fact giving 
away not a little material for the edition I was then con- 
templating, but which I did not actually decide on publish- 
ing till I observed the defects in Dr. Burkitt’s work. To 
see words corrected which I knew to be right, with a vivid 
picture of them as they still stand in the MS. fresh in my 
memory, is what chiefly prompted me to prepare the edition 
which I recently published. 

All this surely illustrates a maxim quoted by Dr. Denney 
in a recent number of the British Weekly as the first com- 
mandment of research: ‘‘ Thou shalt work at the sources.” 

But it may be said: Are there not eleven mistakes to 
which you own? Yes, but these are easily explained. 
The only serious ones amongst them are in Matthew viii. 
24 and 29. 

In verse 241 read: Lom | |aaino 12:49 1035 | [Acad lac. 

Dr. Burkitt : Loa [aujo * * * * |Z[s,900] [ory |Nomuta locno. 

Dr. Hjelt: Loa lauis [2% ** * jos [Noa oa. 

It will be seen that neither Dr. Burkitt nor Dr. Hjelt 
have really seen the word |Z1.o0. It ought to be there, 
of course, but the surface of the vellum is injured, and 
I searched for it in vain in 1895, 1902, and 1906, spending 
about an hour over it each time, and using the reagent. 
The letter » must have been totally erased, hence the 
difficulty. 

In Matthew viii. 29,°I read : |Z.s0 —aalwod faiand 2,2] 

Hyjelt: [ia loi [Lsio * * * * latadt LoL). eee, 

Burkitt: fis, (Zos |Zusssxco carl, |22) x70 aX 2.2] 
Here again I searched three different times for [is4. and 
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could not find it. I am glad that Dr. Hjelt has seen it. 
His eyes are younger than mine; but possibly also the 
after effect of my reagent has been in the direction of clear- 
ing it up. Dr. Burkitt, never having seen that page, has 
read only the first word of that sentence from my photo- 
graph, and has conjectured the rest. How far that con- 
jecture agrees with the reality is now easily seen. True, 
he has put the supposed words in brackets ; but possibly 
a future editor of this text might drop the brackets, 
and a travesty of the sentence, i.e. a Peshitta reading 
passing as a Sinai one, would have gone down to posterity 
if I had not interfered with it. Certainly in this instance 
both of us would have done better to have abstained from 
conjecturing. 

My vision of brackets disappearing is no imaginary one. 
In the January number of the Journal of Theological Studies 
for 1911 Dr. Barnes says on p. 304 that he prefers Dr. 
Burkitt’s [o\s] “went up,” to my Zsa “went down” 
in Mark iv. 1 [o\o] was Dr. Burkitt’s conjecture, and 
Dr. Barnes drops the brackets in adopting it, whereas 
Dr. Hjelt has confirmed my Zao. And this is by no 
means the only instance that I have noticed, even in the 
short time that this Sinai text has been before the public. 
The sea of Galilee is nearly 700 feet below the sea-level. 
There must therefore be many places where the shore slopes 
downwards. 

Scholars are generally agreed, I believe, in thinking 
that the Curetonian text is a revision of the Sinai one, and 
the Peshitta a further revision, made probably by Bishop 
Rabbula in the beginning of the fifth century ; I was told 
this, and I saw its likelihood, several years before Dr. 
Burkitt stated it clearly in Hvangelion da Mepharreshe, 
p. 5. It was done to bring the Old Syriac into harmony 
with Greek MSS. But how can we trace this properly if 
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the gaps in the Sinai text are occasionally patched up from 
the Curetonian or the Peshitta ? 

When I have myself ventured on a conjecture, it is because 
I have seen some indication of the word I have suggested 
on the injured surface of the vellum, though it has not 
been clear enough to justify me in adopting it. My |x. | 
for instance, is probably the end of [iay.. : 

In Matthew xxii. 19, and Luke xii. 42 my divergent 
words are small questions of spelling. In the first of 
these I have been influenced by a wish to assimilate it 
to the reading of the first transcriber, and in both to that 
of Cureton. In Mark xi. 20 Dr. Hjelt has seen a yod where 
I failed to do so. In a palimpsest text it is often very 
difficult to ascertain the presence of a yod, for no letter 
can be so easily obscured by the upper writing. Again, an 
ain or a nun will be read as a yod, if its upper half be 
similarly obscured. 

In Mark xiv. 9, and Luke xix. 5 there are questions as 
to the presence of a dot. Dr. Harris and Dr. Hjelt detected 
the first one. I could not do so. I congratulate them 
on its presence, but the dot in Luke spoils the sense of 
our Lord’s speech to Zaccheus. 

For [sa as opposed to Jaa in John x. 9, I am pro- 
bably wrong; but when you have three or four strokes 
all the same length, though representing several letters, 
and the first of them are completely hidden, it is difficult to 
be sure of them. My photograph of this page shows four 
strokes before the |. Dr. Hjelt would, however, be helped 
by the difference in colour between the two scripts. 

In joaay John xiii. 38, I find in my note-book of 
1895 that I put a o into that word. I stupidly over- 
looked it in 1910. Dr. Harris probably copied it soap 
in 1893, and edited it jaq7 at home, as I have done, 
He probably was, like me, influenced by a not very clear 
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photograph ; and this only shows the more that to expect 
absolute correctness, without consulting the manuscript, is 
not a sign of wisdom. 

In conclusion, I would like to say a few words about the 
probable date of the version. Professor Burkitt places 
it about A.D. 200, and professes to know who was the trans- 
lator, which is an achievement somewhat resembling his 
misreading of several words beneath the dark stains in 
the MS. which show almost black in my photographs. 
Dr. Friederich Blass and Dr. Adalbert Merx, amongst those 
who have left us, and amongst the living, Drs. Hjelt and 
Heer, all of whom have studied it closely, think that the 
Diatessaron came between the Sinai MS., and the Cureton 
MS., and that therefore the Old Syriac represents the 
earliest translation of the Gospels into any language ; 
the Cureton being the Sinai text revised. 

In support of Dr. Burkitt’s theory we are asked to believe : 
I. That the early Christians of Palestine did not particularly 
care to read the story of our Lord’s life in their own tongue, 
but were content to study the Old Testament prophecies 
concerning Him. Thus they were all in their graves, about 
130 years after our Lord’s ascension, when Tatian kindly 
bestowed his Syriac Harmony of the Diatessaron on their 
grandchildren. 

II. That Syriac-speaking Christians hardly existed, for 
the villages of Palestine were never evangelized, or that 
the Christian peasants of the first two centuries spoke Greek. 

If we were to accept this theory, it is difficult to explain 
the great joy of the seventy, or seventy and two, disciples 
on their return to our Lord after a not altogether unsuccessful 
mission (Luke x. 17). It is also difficult to explain how 
there were saints in Lydda (Acts ix. 32) and people who 
believed in Joppa (Acts ix. 42). To whom did the daughters 
of Philip the Evangelist prophesy ? (Acts xxi. 9). And 
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did the twelve apostles, with the five hundred brethren, 
fulfil our Lord’s injunction to go into all the world and 
teach all nations, by beginning to preach first in Jerusalem, 
and passing over the whole land of Palestine, which we 
might imagine had been specially prepared for the reception 
of the Gospel, focus the most of their efforts at Antioch, 
near which, as my study of the poor photograph of a 
very poor page told me in 1900, lay the early home of 
the Sinai Palimpsest itself, amongst an Aramaic-speaking 
peasantry, if we may believe the witness of Chrysostom, 
writing in the fourth century? ‘The city of Antioch may 
have been a centre of Greek learning, but it was not the 
way of the Gospel to lay hold exclusively of the great and 
wise: it was in fact a chief sign of its divine origin that 
it was preached to the poor. 

Let us take for granted, provisionally, that the Sinai 
form of the Old Syriac is anterior to the Diatessaron and 
is therefore the oldest of the versions. We then under- 
stand why Mark xvi. 9-20 is absent from it, though 
present in the Arabic translation of the Diatessaron, and 
in the Cureton MS. 

A writer in the January number of the London Quarterly 
Review has suggested that the reason for its omission of our 
Lord’s beautiful prayer, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” is that anti-Jewish feeling ran 
very high amongst the Christian community of Palestine 
at the time the translation from Greek to Syriac was made : 
that they, in fact, were not forgiving to their bitter per- 
secutors. 

There is, however, a still more interesting phenomenon 
which has to be accounted for. Why is the Sinai text, 
even more than the Cureton one, so full of little interesting 
graphic touches? You cannot put them all down to the 
genius of the language, else some of them would have been 
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preserved to us also in the Peshitta. I do not allude to 
the mpwi instead of rparov in John i. 41, for we suspect 
that 7pwi was in the original Greek, and has come down to 
us as mane in b,e,and r of the Old Latin; nor the “hath 
Abraham seen thee ?” of John viii. 57, for that is also in the 
Greek Codex Sinaiticus. But ‘they wondered that with 
the woman He was standing and talking,” in John. iv. 27, 
is also in the Armenian version of the Diatessaron; ‘“‘ Lord 
that our eyes may be opened and that we may see Thee,”’ 
in Matthew xx. 33, is preserved to us in the Curetonian 
MS., where the page of the Sinai one has been lost; «‘ And 
seven days only was she (Anna) with a husband after her 
virginity”? in Luke ii. 36; ‘‘And all the people and the 
publicans that heard justified themselves to God’; the 
incident of the unjust steward in Luke xvi., sitting down 
himself and writing off half of each of the debts, instead of 
telling the debtors to do so, and the many other interesting 
variants, whence came they? May they not be there 
because the mind of the translator (or translators, for 
Dr. Hjelt thinks there were four, one for each Gospel), was 
consciously influenced by the narratives of those who had 
been eye-witnesses of the events recorded, or of the children 
of those who had been eye-witnesses ? I cannot see that 
this hypothesis is more absurd than some notable ones 
which have been put forth on the subject, and it is the less 
improbable, inasmuch as none of these variants appear 
either forced or artificial, but have the same delightful 
simplicity which is the charm of the Four Gospels, and 
which eighteen centuries of copying and editing have not 
succeeded in destroying. 

The report is now in the hands of the Librarian of West- 
minster College, Cambridge, who will willingly show it to 
any one who may desire to investigate the matter further. 

Aenes SmitH Lewis. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PAUL." 


In this study I propose to take up one side of a question 
which is burning to-day with more than usual fierceness. 
I shall not attempt to exhaust even a single side of the 
problem “Jesus and Paul”: I only want to present a few 
new considerations which will serve, I hope, to supplement 
what has been advanced by others towards the solution 
of an admitted difficulty, forced to the front by the influence 
exerted upon the untrained reader by dilettante historians 
like Drews. 

I start from a question of importance for the Synoptic 
Problem. It has been well dealt with in the brilliant 
volume of essays from Dr. Sanday’s Seminar, but what I 
propose to discuss is independent of solutions defended 
there. Why does Luke so often desert his authoritative 
Marcan source just when he comes to the climax of his 
story on the eve of the Passion? Whatever other reasons 
may have operated, we may safely accept Professor Bur- 
kitt’s claim that Luke must have had here an authority 
which he regarded as even higher than Mark. What 
can that authority have been? What but Q? says Pro- 
fessor Burkitt. So Q was a collection of Sayings of Jesus, 
plus one Deed—the Deed. Can we accept this ? 

I think not. There are many lines on which we may 
examine the question,? but I shall only pursue my own here. 
I am not influenced by any a priori conceptions as to what 
Q must have been. The work of evaluating Q is as fasci- 
nating a task as ever research attempted. But there is 
no telescope for us to turn on the place in the heavens where 


1 Expanded from a lecture given before the Cambridge University 
Wesley Society on May 28, 1911. 


2 TI entirely accept Mr. Streeter’s argument in Oxford Studies, pp. 203 
and 214 f. 
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this new planet may have been calculated to be lurking. 
In no soil outside Egypt could a papyrus copy of Q have 
lain hid and yet safe from inevitable decay ; and we have 
no reason to imagine that Q was read in Egypt before it 
received its honourable burial in our Gospels. As therefore 
we cannot verify our guesses by experiment, we shall do 
wisely to remember always that we are guessing, and be 
modest accordingly. But there is one difficulty which 
outweighs any other in my mind, when I try to believe 
that Q really was a Gospel, in that it had a story of the 
Passion. Luke regarded Q as superior even to Mark, and 
therefore turned away from Mark when he came to the 
Passion. Then why did “ Matthew,” who has woven Mark 
and Q together all through, at this point desert Q for Mark ? 
Our problem is why Matthew left out a whole series of 
the Master’s words, the deliberate overlooking of which 
is incredible. The Evangelist who takes over from Mark 
one Word from the Cross, and that the one which was always 
full of unfathomed mystery to Christian ears, refuses to 
record the kingly promise to the brigand and the dying 
cry that proclaims Eloi “Father” once more! How 
can we explain that ? 

No, the higher authority was not Q, or (as sometimes, 
I think, in the Fourth Gospel) its Aramaic original, but one 
weightier yet. In naming Paul I am, of course, saying 
nothing novel, but I want to support the guess in a new way. 
Dr. Souter’s masterly little papers on Titus as Luke’s brother 
(Zxpository Times, xviii. 285, 335), have confirmed us in 
the belief that Paul alludes to Luke’s early qualifications 
for writing a Gospel in 2 Corinthians viii. 18. Pauline 
elements in Luke’s Gospel are to be expected if this old 
identification is really correct. But I want to bring in a 
series of considerations from a different quarter. Few 
writings on Gospel problems have impressed me more in 

VOL. I. 2 
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the last year or two than Johannes Weiss’s little book, 
Paul and Jesus, translated in Harper’s Library (1909). 
Weiss has a way of capturing his readers, as we all know 
from his bewitching of Schweitzer: this time let us hope 
there will be no palinodic second editions to make too 
credulous followers look foolish! It is needless for me to 
summarise an argument which everyone ought to have 
read for himself, now that the German no longer blocks the 
path. I will only accept the results, and put the case in 
my own way. 

Paul was in Jerusalem before the Crucifixion, studying 
under Gamaliel, and we find him there again not long 
after it. Those who insist that he never saw the face of 
Jesus must assume, therefore, that he went home to Tarsus 
when his studies were completed, and that something 
brought him back again very soon after the death of Jesus. 
It is obviously at least as simple to assume that he did 

not leave Jerusalem at all; and 2 Corinthians v. 16 under 
’ Weiss’s convincing exposition (pp. 42 ff.) makes this alterna- 
tive far more probable. He was there then when Jesus came 
up to the Holy City for that fateful Passover, and we may 
safely say that he had gathered information about Him 
before. What determined Paul’s attitude towards Him ? 
A stronger force than the bare fact that Jesus had denounced 
Pharisaic hypocrisy : mere esprit de corps never prompted 
in a spirit like Paul’s such hatred of a divinely beautiful 
Figure, and there was nothing in his own conscience to 
make the accusation grip. There was in the Book of 
Deuteronomy (xiii. 1-5) a passage clear and imperative 
enough to account for all Paul’s fanatical hate. There 
Moses foretells the coming of a tempter who would work 
signs that came to pass, in order to draw Israel away from 
their faith in the One God. The faithful people were to 
put him to death for his evil deed. And now the fulfilment 
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had come. That Jesus claimed by His title of “the Son” 
a unique and super-human relation to God is distinctly 
shown by Mark (xiii. 32, one of Schmiedel’s “ Pillars ” !) 
and Q (Matt. xi. 27—Luke x, 22); nor can we psychologi- 
cally account for Paul’s tremendous energy of hatred without 
this vera causa. The miracles, which our sources tell us 
the Jewish leaders accepted as genuine but attributed to 
a league with the devil, become on this view a necessary 
element in the identification of Jesus with the predicted 
blasphemer ; and we are thus able to recognise an argument 
which for an overwhelmingly sincere believer in the Law 
was beyond dispute, and strong enough to bear down— 
for a time—even the mighty impression which the Nazarene 
made upon the deepest forces in Paul’s nature. Do those 
who would have us believe that Jesus never claimed to be 
divine really face the question whether without this claim 
we can explain the fanatical hatred, not of mere cynical 
worldlings like Caiaphas, but of profoundly religious souls 
like Paul ? 

Paul, then, was in Jerusalem during that central week 
of history, and it was then that he became “ humanly 
acquainted with Christ ” (éyvéxauev xara adpxa Xptortor). 
We know him well enough to picture correctly on broad 
lines the behaviour of a man who never did things by halves. 
Even as a little later he was working for the High Priests 
in harrying the followers of Jesus, so he would be doing 
then. Among the Galilaeans who were up for the Passover 
we may see him busily collecting information about this 
Prophet of theirs, eagerly hunting for sayings and doings 
which might be used in building up the case, One particular 
charge we can be sure he would press with special ardour 
—one which reappeared in the trial of Stephen, and leaves 
its traces unmistakably on the language of the Apostle’s 
letters years after. That Jesus of Nazareth talked of the 
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destruction of “this Holy Place,” and dared to call it a 
“house made with hands,” Paul could discover in his 
inquiries: unhappily he could not get two witnesses to 
agree whether He had threatened to destroy it Himself, 
or challenged them to do it, and let Him rear another 
“not made with hands.” The zealous inquisitor would 
not be content with examining witnesses. His presence 
is commonly assumed in the scene where “men from 
Cilicia” are found disputing with Stephen (Acts vi. 9) ; 
and it is at least equally likely that he was in one or more 
of those deputations which came to Jesus in the Temple 
and tried to ensnare Him. ‘“‘ Pay Caesar what is Caesar’s, 
and God what is God’s” has a well recognised echo in 
Romans xiii. 7, and we need not assume that Paul found 
the original in our written sources. To this we will return. 
Another «uptaxds Xéyos which Paul seems to quote may 
well have been uttered at this period. The coincidence 
of 1 Thessalonians v. 21 with the latter part of a Logion 
given by Clement, beginning with yivesde Soxiwoi Tpa- 
meCitat, makes the presence of a quotation from the Lord’s 
Sayings highly probable; and the compressed parable 
has decided affinities with the Parable of the Talents, 
which Matthew brings into Passion Week. As, however, 
Luke puts the similar (and more original) Parable of the 
Pounds into an earlier period, it will be safer to cut the 
short Logion loose from this connexion: the time of its 
utterance is, of course, indeterminate. A very notable 
Pauline allusion to the Words of Jesus is the use the apostle 
makes in 1 Corinthians vii. 10-13 of His pronouncement 
about marriage. Now this in its Marcan setting was 
expressly drawn from Jesus by Pharisees who came to 
“tempt ’? Him (Mark x. 2), when He was near the frontier 
of Judaea on the east of the Jordan. Professor Burkitt 
has illuminated this passage by showing that the “ tempta- 
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tion” was an effort to make Him pronounce upon the sin 
of Herod and of Herodias, which might well end in His 
following the Baptist to Machaerus. It is not likely that 
the Pharisee deputation, after luring Jesus so easily into 
their trap, would keep silence about their success when 
they returned to Jerusalem. Paul would hear all about 
it then, even if he was not a member of the deputation, 
which is indeed likely enough. We could well conceive 
him present when Jesus spoke to the multitudes and the 
disciples about the contrast between the precepts and the 
example of the Scribes: Matthew xxiii.) 3-28 is con- 
centrated into a few lines in Romans ii. 21, with the 
phrase ddnyos tupra@v (v. 19) and cuvevSoxodow ois 
mpaccovow (i. 32, cf. Luke xi. 48) as detailed resemblances 
not far away. But these samples will serve my present 
purpose: points of contact between the teaching of Jesus 
and the language of Paul are much more numerous than is 
often supposed, and where these contacts are concerned 
with teaching given publicly in Jerusalem in the last week 
of our Lord’s life, the theory we are defending gives us a 
very easy account of Paul’s sources for them. 

And what was Paul doing on the Friday? That he 
actually shared as a Sanhedrist the guilt of the Cross is 
perhaps excluded by the absence of reference to it, for if 
he recorded his participation in the murder of the followers 
of Jesus, he would hardly have passed by the heavier 
responsibility if it really belonged to him. But there is 
only too much probability that he was one of the fanatics 
who watched the scene on Calvary, stifling the horror of 
it by a firm conviction that they were indeed offering a 
service well pleasing to God (cf. John xvi. 2). If go, the 
poet’s instinct was characteristically right when he made 
Paul say of the “sorrows of the Son of Man,” 
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Ah with what bitter triumph had I seen them, 
Drops of redemption bleeding from thy brow, 

Thieves, and a culprit crucified between them, 
All men forsaking him—and that was thou! 


It is needless to repeat after Weiss the argument which 
makes it so clear why on these assumptions Paul never 
thought of seeking the older Apostles at once, to get from 
them all possible light on the earthly life of Him whom 
he now knew as his Lord. Paul possessed enough already 
for his supreme purpose: a new theory, and not new facts, 
was what he sought first—the other new facts could be 
acquired later. We are indeed able to explain now with 
complete satisfaction why Paul limited himself so largely 
to the end of the Saviour’s earthly life. It was what he 
knew for himself at first hand; and it was the completion 
of redeeming work. As in everything else, Paul’s action 
was explained out of his own experience. Peter and his 
comrades had been won by the Master’s life: His matchless 
words and deeds and His infinitely winning personality 
had made complete conquest of them from the first. His 
death was an agonising shock, from which His renewed 
presence with them recovered their spiritual energy. But 
for Paul the Cross blotted out every other sight : the realisa- 
tion that it meant forgiveness for him, the persecutor and 
injurious, brought him to set it permanently in the centre 
of the Christian system. Critics are surely very perverse 
who complain that Redemption has no place in the teaching 
of Jesus, and was invented by Paul. Putting aside the 
fact that it is only when our Gospels have been critically 
(?) expurgated that the germ of the doctrine disappears 
from the words of Jesus, we cannot help asking the common- 
sense question how Jesus could have made His disciples 
understand the Cross before it came. If, as Weiss insists, 
Paul recognised in heavenly glory the Face that he had 
seen scarred with sorrow on Calvary, we can understand 
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very easily how that profound mind set everything aside 
till he could know why that wonderful visage had thus been 
marred. And when his revelation came he could preach 
it to his fellow-Christians. Their instinct found it wholly 
in accord with the hints that memory recalled from the 
days of listening to the great Teacher. They would have 
been quick enough to repudiate Paul’s interpretation had 
it conflicted with their tradition of the days of the Son 
of man. Men may try to get away from it as they may, 
but to an absolutely modern mind the centrality of the 
Cross demonstrates itself by all experience. We need not 
fear being thought old-fashioned when we rest our belief 
on what we can see to-day in cannibal islands and in English 
slums. And we can assert boldly that the Providence 
which guided Paul’s spiritual history gave us a really true 
interpreter of Jesus whose work is needed now more than 
ever to supply the one all-sufficient key to the meaning 
of the Lord’s life and death. 

So to return to the thesis of our opening. Can we trace 
any Pauline indications in Luke’s account of Passion Week 2 
If what I have said is true, we might expect to find some 
contacts between Paul’s writings and the Lucan peculiarities 
in narratives where Paul may himself have contributed 
reminiscences as an eye-witness. This condition, of course, 
applies only to a limited part of the narrative of Passion 
Week: we might include Luke xix. 36-xxi. 4, xxii. 1-6, 
47-xxiii. 49. This is, of course, only an outside estimate 
of the places where Paul might have been an eye-witness, 
and we do not contend that he actually was such throughout 
this section of the story. In this part of Luke’s Gospel 
we may find a good many contacts with Paul which are 
absent from the parallels. Let us present in order a few 
that may be gathered from the “ Fuller References’ and 
the casual use of a concordance. First comes Paul’s char- 
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acteristic pu) yévovro, for which the New Testament gives 
us no parallel beyond Luke’s vivid addition (xx. 16) to the 
Parable of the Husbandmen: the eye-witness here seems 
obvious. In xx. 20 the combination 77 apy cal rH eEovcia 
is Pauline ; and apyx in the sense of rule occurs in Luke and 
Paul alone. That Paul recalls the idea of the Christ as 
Heir, and that of the “ Stone of Offence,” is a coincidence 
of another kind, for the former occurs in Mark and the 
latter in Q (unless, indeed Matt. xxi. 44 isspurious and the 
saying purely Lucan, which is decidedly more probable), 
Luke’s mention of ¢opos (against the Marcan xjvcos) in xx. 
22 we have already compared with Paul’s allusion to this 
saying. In the next verse comes tavoupyia, a word which 
(with wavodpyos) is elsewhere only Pauline. That the 
future apostle was present when Jesus confuted the Saddu- 
cees seems highly probable: the failure of even this triumph 
to move him shows how determinedly he was shutting 
his eyes to everything outside the one decisive consideration. 
Luke’s additions to Mark’s report of the Lord’s words in 
this episode are peculiarly striking, and they find unmis- 
takable echoes in Paul. ‘“‘ The sons of this world ”’ (cf. Luke 
Xvi. 8) is not actually repeated outside this Gospel, but 
it lies very near to Pauline language. The impressive 
opening of v. 35 has a verb (xatafiwOévres) which Luke 
uses again (Acts v. 41), but shares exclusively with Paul : 
2 Thessalonians i. 5 is a parallel of thought as well as word. 
We remember also how Paul repeats the same idea nega- 
tively in Acts xiii. 46. In v. 36 the declaration that “ they 
cannot die any more” reminds us of 1 Corinthians xv. 
54f.; and “ they are sons of God, being sons of the resurrec- 
tion” provides the basis of Romans viii. 19 and 23. In 
v. 38 we have the impressive addition “for all live unto 
him ”—a thought which we meet time after time in Paul. 
That Paul remained to hear the answer as to the Great 
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Commandment might be inferred from his use of it in 
Romans xiii. 10: while his use of Psalm cx. 1 (1 Cor. xv. 25) 
comes naturally out of the Lord’s application of it to effect 
the final rout of His opponents. But these of course are 
not Lucan peculiarities. On the denunciation that follows I 
have commented already. Note how the remarkable Lucan 
addition (xi. 52) about “taking away the key of insight 
(yvaous)” brings in a word found everywhere in Paul 
and hardly outside his writings. I place it here because 
its nearest parallel belongs according to Matthew to a great 
discourse of this period: but we cannot guarantee the 
chronology of a saying that depends on Q or a source of 
the same kind. Our last sign of Paul’s presence before 
the events of the last night will be in the story of the poor 
widow (xxi. 1-4 and Mark xii. 41-44). The allusion to 
this in 2 Corinthians viii. 2 is made the more probable by 
the pointed antithesis of mepiccevew and mTwxela: we 
may also note in Luke the use of dorépyya, which elsewhere 
is peculiar to Paul (8 times). 

As we might expect, our indications begin again with the 
Arrest: Paul was not likely to miss the opportunity of 
action which silenced the revolt within. His disciple alone 
records the tremendous words (xxii. 53) with which the Lord 
falls back into silence more awe-inspiring still. We gather 
from Mark that the disciples fled when He said, “ But 
let the scriptures be fulfilled.” 1 One who remained was 
to give thanks long years after (Col. i. 13) that God had 
delivered him “‘ from the power of the darkness ” with which 
he had co-operated on that night of Satan’s “‘ hour.” Luke 
xxii. 66 has the word wpecBurépiov, which outside Luke is 
used only by the Paul of the Pastorals. In xxiii. 11 we 
meet with é£ovfevjoas: the verb occurs in xviii. 9 and 
Acts iv. 11, and eight times in Paul. (Mark ix. 12 has 


1 So I translate: cf. my Prolegomena, p. 179. 
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eEovdevw07 NAC or é£ovdevnO7 BD.) Later in the same 
episode comes (rt) d&tov Oavatov, which recurs thrice in 
Acts: Paul once has dé&ou Oavdrov. The last three verbal 
parallels do not, of course, take us far, nor indeed are 
the remainder very strong. The Lucan compound verb 
expuxTnpito is twice used (xvi. 14, xxiii. 35) of bitter mockery 
directed against Jesus; while Paul once uses the simplex 
(Gal. vi. 7) of man’s futile bravado in action that tries to 
mock God. The vernacular word drozos1 is found once 
in Paul, and in Luke xxiii. 41, Acts xxv. 5, xxviii. 6. More 
noteworthy is6 wapdéevcos (absol.) in xxiii. 43, which in the 
New Testament is only paralleled in 2 Corinthians xii. 4. 

Our evidence, then, of Paul’s actual presence at the 
scenes following the Arrest amounts to very little, if we 
are to depend on words and phrases. We might regard 
1 Timothy i. 13 as an echo of the first Word from the Cross : 
but when higher criticism refuses the one passage to Paul, 
and lower criticism removes the latter from Luke,? we can- 
not argue strongly from the parallel. The man who forced 
himself to see the end of Stephen had the same motive 
for being present at Calvary. It was a Gewpia of horror 
enough (Luke xxiii. 48), but the sight that sickened a man 
of highly strung nerves and tenderest humanity became 
by its very horror an enhancement of the Aatpela that 
Paul was rendering to the One God in witnessing the doom 
of the Blasphemer. The sight thus burnt into his brain 
was to be the means afterwards of the vivid “ portrayal ”» 
of which he wrote to the Galatians (iii. 1). And as Professor 
Anderson Scott has well remarked,? Paul’s striking reticence 


* See Professor Milligan on Thessalonians, p. 110. 

2 It is, I think, a ‘later addition to the narrative, repeated in some local 
church by the centurion or one of his men, who alone would hear it. The 
textual facts seem to presume its origin in a limited local attestation. 

° In his observations at the close of the lecture of which this paper 
is an expansion. I am greatly encouraged by having the general approval 
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on the sufferings of Jesus—a reticence best realised by 
contrast with the morbid insistence of later ages—is motived 
with complete psychological truth by the assumption that 
he was there. How impossible was it for Paul to dwell 
on agonies that, as far as will went, he had himself inflicted 
and fiercely gloried in! He found his comfort in proclaiming 
everywhere the unutterable love that had forgiven him, 
and in welcoming pain and peril incurred for His dear sake, 
which enabled him to “ know the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings.” The stones of the fickle Galatians at Lystra had 
branded on his brow what he cherished as oriypata ’Inood.1 
They were marks won in the ordinary course of warfare 
for Christ’s cause, and as such a healthier sign of xowwwvia 
than those for which Francis prayed. 

I have intentionally refrained from repeating much that 
others have urged in explanation of the limited range of 
Paul’s portraiture of the Saviour’s earthly life. These 
notes are meant to be added, if accounted worthy, to the 
reasons that have been already given for Paul’s apparent 
indifference to the Teaching Ministry of Jesus. Personally, 
I believe that if we had the knowledge that first-century 
Christians enjoyed we should recognise a large number of un- 
suspected Agrapha in the Epistles of Paul. But this by the 
way. I venture to think that Johannes Weiss has enabled 
us to understand better why the last week of the life of 
Jesus so completely overshadows the earlier story for Paul. 
Probably other disciples similarly preferred to select for use 


of one of the best of all the writers on the subject ‘“‘ Jesus and Paul”’ 
(Cambridge Biblical Essays, xi.). 

1 In Hapository Times, xxi. 283 f., I assumed a resemblance of this scar 
to that by which the sicarius of Acts xxi. 38 was identified in his official 
description (ekév): the man was badly “ wanted,” and such an item 
as ovA) weréry—which we can assign to the warrior safely enough—would 
be an essential element in the description sent to every likely Roman 
garrison. Some such assumption is imperative to account for the chili- 


arch’s mistaking Paul for this brigand leader. 
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in Christian instruction what they had themselves seen 
and heard : this motive may account for omissions otherwise 
perplexing in our extant fragments of the Gospel history. 
But beyond all this there is the overwhelming impulse 
from Paul’s own experience which forces this many-sided 
genius to narrow himself to one message in his passionate 
striving for the souls of men. He who knewso many things 
will know nothing (1 Cor. ii. 2) but Jesus the Christ, and Him 
not firstly as the matchless Teacher, the pitying Healer, 
the flawless Example, but as Redeemer from sin. First 
things must stand first. Paul the Hebrew, the Greek, the 
Roman, gathered into his one person all the great forces 
of his age to accomplish his life-work of turning men’s 
eyes to the Cross, over which were written in letters of 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin the words: THis 1s THE Kine. 
JAMES Hore MOULTON. 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ODE OF SOLOMON. 


In bringing out the second edition of the text of the Odes 
of Solomon, and in reviewing the various hypotheses which 
have been current with regard to this perplexing book 
(and I do not ever remember a problem in criticism more 
obscure or more difficult to resolve), I have tried to indicate 
directions in which it was likely that further light would 
before long appear. It is only by the careful testing of 
these various hypotheses and by a renewed and microscopic 
study of the text that we can hope to resolve this hitherto 
recalcitrant problem or series of problems. It was not 
possible, of course, to stay the stream of articles and studies 
which were appearing all over Europe and America which 
already constitute a small literature : even while the second 
edition was passing through the press, the kaleidoscope 
of criticism was shifting into new combinations of form 
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and colour, which would have warned the most headstrong 
editor against the presumption that the problem was 
solved, and certainly would have deterred him from sug- 
gesting too loudly that he had himself solved it. As, 
however, I am still at work on the matter, and it will prob- 
ably be some time before a third edition of the original 
text will be called for, I thought I might take my place 
amongst the critics, forsaking for a time the rdle of editor, 
and make some further modest contributions towards 
removing obscurities from the interpretation of the Odes. 

Those persons who have already looked over the intro- 
ductory pages of the second edition, with a view to estimate 
how the questions of date, authorship and meaning are 
likely to come to their answers, will have noted that I left 
the matter hanging in the air, in an attempt to explain 
one of the most puzzling of all the Odes, the thirty-eighth, 
in which the Odist begins by going up into the light of 
truth as into a chariot, and discloses various experiences 
and states of mind through which he has passed on the 
way to what appears to be a settled and satisfactory spiri- 
tual experience. I took up the study of this Ode, almost 
in despair, in the desire to find something upon which I 
could test Dr. Bernard’s theory that the Odes were all 
Christian, that they were for the most part Baptismal 
hymns, and that they were much later than had been 
imagined by myself or Harnack or any other of the critics 
who had discussed the matter. For it seemed to me that 
we needed something stronger in the way of identification 
of Baptismal customs than white robes, or crowns on the 
head, or torches on the right hand and on the left. So I 
applied a renewed meditation to the thirty-eighth Ode ; 
and the result of the inquiry has been that the |translation 
of the Ode has been improved, and its consequent inter- 
pretation made more easy, as will appear from what follows, 
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We begin with the problems of text and translation. As 
it stood in my second edition the Ode opened thus: 


ODE 38. 


I went up into the light of truth as into a chariot ; 
And the Truth took me and led me; 

And carried me across pits and gulleys ; 

And from the rocks and the waves it preserved me: 
And it became to me a haven of Salvation. 


It will be noticed that the first edition had been im- 
proved by substituting a haven for an instrument and a 
close examination of the MS. shows that the pointing, 
which is faint but legible, requires this correction. It 
restores continuity with the previous sentence about escape 
from the rocks and the waves; the final escape from such 
is, of course, a haven. While we restore continuity at 
this point, we become more sensible of discontinuity with 
the opening sentences. For what possible connexion is 
there between a ship that outrides the storm, and a chariot 
that indulges in a breakneck flight over pits and gulleys ? 
Obviously there was something wrong here: the chariot 
must be a ship, and the ravines and pits through which 
and over which it passes are the hollows of the storm- 
tossed sea: and since the Syriac word which we had ren- 
dered “chariot”? might, on an emergency, be rendered 
“ship,” the correction was made, and the restoration 
of continuity was complete. Moreover, the expression 
“I went up” is the usual Syriac word for “ going on 
board” a ship; and it follows that the allusion to the 
light of truth covers the name of the ship: the opening 
of the Ode now runs: 


I boarded the good ship Light of Truth : 
The Truth took me and led me, 


And carried me across the yawning gulfs and hollows of the sea, 
etc., etc., 


in which I have introduced a minimum of paraphrastic effect, 
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The next thing to notice is that the writer has a passage 
of Scripture in his mind, when he begins the composition 
of the Ode : in Psalm xliii. we have the prayer— 

Oh! send forth thy light and thy truth: 
Let them lead me, let them bring me to thy Holy Hill! 
The parallelism of this with 


I went on board the Light of Truth : 
The Truth took me and led me, 
And carried me across gulfs and hollows, 


will be sufficiently evident: and it may be suggested 
that the Psalm in some version or targum was actually 
current in the form, 

Oh! send forth the light of Thy truth. 


However that may be, the Biblical dependence of the 
writer from the Psalm is clear. 

Our next point is that there must be a further error in the 
lines : 


From the rocks and the waves it preserved me: 
And it became to me a haven of Salvation. 


Clearly what we should expect the good ship to do is 
to bring the passenger to his haven. But how are we to 
deduce this from either the Syriac text or its underlying 
Greek ? From the Syriac it is clearly out of the question. 
The Greek behind it is— 
Kat éeyéverd pow Ayunv cwrnpias, 
and this cannot easily be distorted from the sentence 
which we suggest for the original, and which was, in all 
probability, an imitation of the words in Psalm evii. 30. 
So he bringeth them to their desired haven, 

We can see, however, that there is one direction in which 
the error would have been easy, and the correction obvious. 
In Aramaic we shall constantly find confusion between the 
words “‘ there is”’ or “ there was,” “TN and NTN and 
the Aphel verb form ‘78 (“he brought”). So that the 
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Greek word éyévero is a misunderstanding of an Aramaic 
original, and by microscopic changes in the text of the 
first form of the Ode or by microscopic variations of the 
vocalisation, we come to what perplexed us in the Greek 
and the dependent Syriac. 

I was led to this explanation by the consideration of 
the emendation made by Professor Torrey of Yale, in a 
recent article by Professor Bacon in this journal! in which 
he proposed a similar explanation for the perplexing 
passage in Ode 6, where the words 


And it brought to the Temple 
can be restored to 
And there was no one to hinder, 


by a study of the possible underlying Aramaic. The 
error in this case was in the opposite direction. We are 
thus led from the study of two passages which are not 
in their original form to clear them both by the assumption 
that, after all, the Greek is not the original, however cer- 
tainly it may be the parent of the Syriac and Coptic versions. 
We have now the first five lines in good order, as if in a 
ship, to use the Odist’s language ; and we should naturally 
be tempted to stop and ask whether this tends in the direc- 
tion of Dr. Bernard’s theory or of Dr. Harnack’s or of Dr. 
Diettrich’s (the latter having in his last writing moved 
much nearer to Harnack and almost entirely removed the 
stress from the supposed baptismal analogies). If we 
can establish an Aramaic original we certainly move away 
from Bernard’s position, for the fresh factor in the tradition 
requires time, and already Bernard is hard put to it for 
time in which the evolution of the Odes can be accom- 
plished, and thinks they cannot have been composed much 
before A.D. 200. On the other hand that baptism is a 
1 Expositor for March, 1911, p. 199. 
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haven in the early figurative language of the Church is 
as certain as that the Church is a ship or the world the 
sea. For instance, in the Nestorian Ritual for the Epiphany 
(Conybeare and Maclean, p. 335) we find such sentences as 
the following : 

Save me, O God, by thy name (Ps. liv.). ‘In the hidden valleys 
of the world thou walkest as in the sea. O thou who art unbaptized, 
hasten to come to the glorious haven of baptism... . 

And he led them to the haven where they would be (Ps. evii. 30). 
To the covenant of the haven of life we have come: to the glorious 
resurrection of Christ our Saviour. 

These and other similar passages may, no doubt, be 
used in defence of Dr. Bernard’s position. But perhaps 
we are too hasty in demanding a solution ; it will be better 
to continue the examination of our Ode a little further. 
The Odist goes on to say that the Truth 


Set me on the arms of immortal life ; 

It went with me and made me rest: 

It suffered me not to wander, because it was the Truth. 
And I ran no risk, because I walked with Him. 

And I did not make an error in anything, 

Because I obeyed the truth. 

We have now to find a motive for these statements, 
either in the language of the canonical scriptures or in the 
experience of the writer. 

Starting from the assumed ship which is on her way 
to the haven, we make the further suggestion that the 
ship is the ark. The author who has gone on board is 
then either Noah, or a mystical fellow-passenger of his. 
The first thing that strikes our eyes is the statement that 
“he made me to rest,” in which the Semitic scholar at 
once recognises the form of the name Noah : (anth involving 
noh) ; while the Greek Patristic or Hellenistic scholar is at 
once reminded that, from Philo onward, it has been the 
custom to explain the name of Noah in terms of rest. For 
example : 

VOL, I. 3 
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Philo: Leg. Alleg. iii. 24: Epyyvedera yap Nae avaravors 7) Sixavos. 

Philo: De Abrahamo, 5:05 éBpaiwv pev tH yAwtTn Kadetrar Noe, 
7H Oe “EXAjvov avdravows i) Sikavos . . . 4H 88 avdmavors, émel TO 
évavtiov Tv raps diow Know Tapaxav Kal OopiBwv, ordcedv TE Kat 
modtuov airlay etvar cvpéBnkev, av petiacw ot patror, jpéuarov de 
Kal yovxdLovra Kal orabepov ere dé Kal ecipnvixdy Biov Kai Kaoxaya- 
Oiav reTiysnkdres, 
from which it may be seen how Philo interpreted and made 


mysticism out of the name of Noah. And in this he had, 
we must remember, the suggestion of the Scriptures before 
him ; for do we not read in Genesis v. 29, the account of 
the birth of Noah, the same play upon the meaning of 
his name ? “‘ He called his name, Noah, saying, ‘ The Name 
shall comfort us for the labours of our hands” (lit. shall 
comfort us, the LXX rendering Svavarratoet. 

What Philo does, in thus following the Scripture hint, 
with the name of Noah, Justin does in following Philo. 
At the risk of a loss of proportion in the discussion, I add 
one or two parallels to show the connexion between Justin 
and Philo at this point : 

1, Justin, ii, Ap. 7: Our Noah is called by you Deucalion.’’ Tov 
pdvov avy Tots idious map yuiv Kadovpevov Nae, map itpiv dé 
Aevxadtwvia. 


With which compare— 
Philo, De praem. et poen. § 4. 


tovrov “EdAnves pev Acvkadiwva, Xaddaioa d¢ Nde érovoudlovow. 
2. This Noah is the author of a new race: 
Justin. Dial, 138 (after describing the flood under Noah), 6 yap 
Xpiords .. . dpyxiy Tadw GAAov yevous yéyovev. 
With which take 
Philo ué sup, 
Heiwoe yop 6 mouprys tov adrov Kal té\os yevéoOar ris Kara- 
Kpitov yeveds Kat dpynv THs dvuraitiov. 
3. That the name Noah means rest. 
Justin, Dial. 138, shows that it was not to the drowned 
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earth that rest was promised, d\da& 7H Aad 7H TrEVOopévn 
avTo, ® kal dvarravow Tpontolpacev év Tepovaadim, as ™po- 
SéSecntas Sia Tavtev TOV él TOD KaTAaKAVC LOD cUUBOrWY. 
With which we may compare Philo as above. 

4. The man of rest is connected with the seventh day. 
Philo continues his identification of Noah and Rest by a 
reference to the rest of the seventh day, and Justin (Dial. 
138) does the same by means of the eight persons and 
the eighth day. The occurrence of common matter and 
common method in Philo and Justin shows the hold which 
the Biblical equation of Noah and Rest had taken. 

Returning then to our Ode, we say that the writer, 
when he said that after his sea-voyage the Truth made 
him to rest, has Noah in his mind and has identified 
himself with Noachic conditions. Nor is this all; the 
identification is with Noah himself, for he continues to 
explain that “I ran no risk, because I walked with Him. 
But this is Genesis vi. 9: ‘‘ Noah was a perfect man: Noah 
walked with God.” And in this connexion note that the 
agreement in language between our Ode and Genesis is 
not made through the Septuagint (which says evapéortncev, 
Noah pleased God), nor with the Peshito, which here follows 
the LXX, but with the original Hebrew, which is another 
suggestion of an ultimate Semitic origin for the Odes. 

If, then, we are right that in the opening verses this is 
an Ode of Noah, we cannot stop here; the rest of the 
language becomes significant. Noah did not wander, ran 
into no danger, obeyed the truth. On the one hand this 
is merely mystical exegesis on Genesis vi. 22: ‘according 
to all that the Lord commanded Noah, so did he.” On the 
other hand, it is an oracular statement to shield the char- 
acter of the Patriarch from reproaches which have been 
cast upon it, in the matter of his unhappy intoxication. 
The problem is this, “Can the perfect man be overcome 
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by wine?” And it is a serious problem for the mystical 
exegete. Philo devotes two treatises to the subject, 
De Plantatione Noe and De Ebrietate, in which he evades 
the main point very successfully by discussing the natural 
history of drunkenness and the like, in all of which dis- 
cussions there is a minimum and an almost complete absence 
of Noah. But in his Questions on Genesis (ii. 68) he explains 
definitely that Noah did not get drunk: ‘“‘ The just man did 
not drink wine but only a portion of wine .. . and the 
words Noah was inebriated are to be read in the sense that 
he used wine but did not abuse it;*. . . the wise man does 
the same.” 

The value of these statements does not lie in their exegesis 
of the original vine-legend, but in their disclosure of the 
straits the Jewish and Christian teachers were reduced to, 
when they whitewashed their saints for exhibition to a 
Greek world. We can, at all events, in the light of these 
references and the underlying Scriptures, see an explanation 
for the language of the Ode about the perfect man who 
always obeys and walks with the Truth. The same diffi- 
culty will be found in the Clementine Homilies (ii. 51), where 
Peter stoutly maintains the errancy of the Old Testament, 
and declares that Adam, the son of God, was not a trans- 
gressor, nor was Noah, the typical righteous man in the 
world, a drunkard. Philo wavers in his opinions, and is 
evidently trying to evade the dilemma involved in the case. 
Sometimes hesays that (De Plant. Noe, 36) ‘it is plain that 
unmixed wine is a poison, which is the cause, not of death, 
but of madness: and why may we not pronounce madness 
to be death, since by it the most important thing in us dies, 
the mind?” A little lower down he maintains that to drink 
too much wine on proper occasions is not unsuitable for a 
wise man. From which it appears that Philo was in two 
minds on the subject. Sometimes he says Noah was not 
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drunk, sometimes he justifies him in being drunk; his 
wisdom is maintained in each event. He also has an evasive 
explanation of Noah’s planting, on the line that God is the 
real planter, who plants the Cosmos. The coincidence 
between the Odist and Philo in the description of drunken- 
ness as madness which takes away the mind, should be 
noted. 

May we then say that it is in this direction that we must 
look for the explanation of the passages which follow in 
which the Odist explains his escape from the witchcraft of 
the deceivers who invite men to the banquet and give them 
to drink of the wine of their intoxication, and affirms that “he 
was made wise so as not to fall into the hands of the 
deceiver’? ? Perhaps, however, we are now moving too 
fast and too far. So at this point I rein in my steeds. 
The points which appear to come out of our discussion 
of the opening verses of the 38th Ode are these: 

(i) That the Odist is sailing in a ship (the Light of Truth) 

to a haven of salvation. 

(ii) That the original Ode was in Aramaic and not in 

Greek : 

(iii That the ship is imagined to be the ark, and the 
voyager to be either Noah himself or some one who shares 
Noah’s experiences. 

J RenpEL Harris. 


THE HELLENISTIC ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


TE more difficult problems of New Testament Introduction 
are often complicated by the varied character of the evidence 
brought to bear upon them. A large number of separate 
arguments are adduced, none of them, perhaps, particularly 
cogent, and the general impression left is one of sheer be- 
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wilderment. A greater advance would be made if a less 
ambitious task were attempted. When the data are elusive, 
it seems advisable to be content with one step at a time- 
If certain definite positions can be established, they are 
sure to invalidate others which have had a place in the 
discussion, and thus the ground will be steadily cleared. 

This is the standpoint adopted in the present investiga- 
tion. No assumptions are made as to the author of the 
Epistle. Certain of its prominent phenomena are recog- 
nised, and an attempt is made to arrive at their proper 
interpretation. 

All scholars, whatever be their critical standpoint, are 
agreed as to the high level attained by the writer in the 
matter of language and style. The Epistle ‘is written,” 
Says so competent an authority as Professor J. B. Mayor, 
“in strong, simple Greek, used with no slight rhetorical 
skill” (Zp. of James?, p. cclxii.). And he proceeds to argue 
convincingly that the work bears no trace of being a transla- 
tion. The writer’s idiomatic and expressive use of the 
Greek language prepares us for a feature in the Epistle, 
which is more impalpable, and yet no less conspicuous. 
That feature is its general atmosphere and milieu. We 
do not for a moment leave out of sight its obvious Old 
Testament background. Nor do we wish to minimise its 
well-marked connexions with the Rabbinic teaching, and 
with such products of Palestinian Judaism as the Wisdom 
of the Son of Sirach and the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs. But we desire to emphasise its remarkable affinities 
with Hellenistic Judaism, as embodied in the writings of 
Puito, and the Wisdom of Solomon, as well as to estimate 
the hints which it affords of some touch with the Hellenic 
spirit which had left its impress upon these Jewish works. 
Our evidence is, to a large extent, drawn from the splendid 
collection of illustrative material provided by Professor 
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Mayor’s Commentary (Ed. 3), supplemented from F. Spitta’s 
Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, Bd. ii., 
pp. 14-155, and Siegfried’s Philo von Alexandria, pp. 310- 
314. The quotations from Philo are given according to the 
paragraphs of Cohn and Wendland’s edition, so far as that 
has appeared. Otherwise, the references are to the pages 
of Mangey. 

A significant fact may first be noted. The quotations 
from the Old Testament in the Epistle agree with the 
text of the LX X, even when that differs from the Hebrew ; 
e.g., in iv. 6: 0 Geos bmepnpavors avTiTdaoeTat, TaTELVOLS dé 
SiSwowv yap, which is by no means a literal translation 
of the Hebrew text of Proverbs iii. 34. The only variant 
in the LXX. is «vpuos, which, like 6 Ges in James, translates 
the Hebrew pronoun N17. eds is also read in this quota- 
tion by Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius, while a good. 
many cursives in James iv. 6 read xvpios. In James il. 
11 the seventh commandment is placed before the sixth, 
an order which corresponds with the text of B in the 
LXX. of Exodus xx. 138, 15, and with that of Philo in De 
Decal., chapters 24-25. The quotation of Genesis xv. 6 
in James ii. 23 (a passage, by the way, to which Philo has 
at least a dozen references) is of special interest. The 
text of 8 and B is not extant for this section, but A reads : 
kal éerictevoev "ABpaw (not in the Hebrew) rT? On 
James reads: émlorevoey 58 A., with Philo (De Mutat. 
Nom., 177), two cursives of LXX, Paul (Rom. iv. 3), Clement 
of Rome, and Justin Martyr. In this same verse of James 
it is said of Abraham: ¢idos Oeod éxdOn. The reference 
is to Genesis xviii. 17, where the LXX (A) reads : “ABSpaap 
rod adds pov. Philo quotes the words (De Sobriet. 56) as 
-ABpadp Tod pidrov pov, in agreement with James ii. 23. 
These phenomena certainly suggest a Hellenistic rather 
than a Palestinian environment. 
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Even a cursory perusal of the Greek text of the Epistle 
reveals some features of rare occurrence in the literature of 
the New Testament. In chapter iii. 6, e.g., the tongue is 
described as setting on fire rév tpoyov Tis yevéoems. It 
may be difficult to find an entirely adequate translation 
for the phrase, but in any case it seems strangely un-Jewish. 
The noun yéveovs occurs in the New Testament only in 
this passage, in i. 23, and in the nativity-narratives of 
Matthew and Luke. In these latter places it has the 
meaning which constantly belongs to it in the LXX, “ birth ” 
or “ origin.” In the LXX there is also common the easily 
derivable sense of “family” or even “generation.” But 
in the Wisdom of Solomon a more abstract significance 
appears. In i. 14: cwrrpiot ai yevécers tod Kocpov, it 
seems to mean “kinds of being” (see Grimm ad loc.). 
In vii. 5 it can only denote “ natural life.” This is a sense 
already current in Plato, e.g., Timae. 29 D: Aéyouev 57, 
Sv ivrwa aitlay yéveow Kal Td Trav Té8e 6 Evvictas Euvéc- 
tnoev. It is largely developed by Philo, who uses yéveres 
repeatedly for “material being,’ or, “the sphere of 
material being,” as contrasted with that unseen, eternal 
existence which belongs to God. A good example is De 
Posterit. Cain. 29: Oc05 ev i8tov npeula Kat ordows, yevé- 
gews 6€ peTadBacis te kab wetaBatix) Taca kivnows. This 
more or less abstract sense belongs to the two instances 
of the word in James. But the association of yéveots 
with tpoyds in iii. 6 emphasises the influence of a Hellenistic 
atmosphere. Philo uses rpoyés metaphorically in De 
Somn. ii. 44: “the cycle and wheel («v«dov Kat Tpoxov) of 
unending necessity.’? A remarkable connecting link between 
this phrase and that of James is the passage quoted by 
Mayor from Simplicius on Aristotle, De Caelo, ii. Tips Ole 
TO THs eiuapuévns te Kal yevécews tpox@. And equally 
illuminating is the comment of Proclus on Plato’s Timaeus, 
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v. 330 A: pia cwrnpia ys, Tod KUKNOU THs yevérews 
amaddadtrovea. Here the references have apparently in 
view the Orphic conception of a cycle of metempsychosis. 
That Philo should have been acquainted with this notion 
is thoroughly probable in the light of the researches of 
Bréhier, which show the influence upon him of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, who carried on the Orphic tradition (Les 
Idées Philosophiques ct Religieuses de Philon d’ Alexandrie, 
pp. 23, 39 ff., 90 f., 165). It is needless to suppose that 
the author of the Epistle was in any direct sense moving 
within this circle of ideas; but even if we take the phrase 
in its most general sense, and interpret it as “the cycle 
(or, course) of material existence,’ we cannot mistake 
the region of culture with which he must have been 
familiar. 

Another incidental expression opens out a similar vista. 
After warning those exposed to temptations against attri- 
buting them to God, and showing that desire (é7@upia) is 
the agent in all temptation (i. 13-16), the author urges 
that to God must be ascribed, on the contrary, all good 
gifts, and he designates God (ver. 17) as “the Father of 
lights (rév doTwv) with whom there cannot be wapadday7 
4 tpomhs amockiacua.” “‘ Lights” must refer here to the 
heavenly bodies, which, in their brightness, reflect the char- 
acter of God who is their source. Wemay compare a remark- 
able passage in Philo (who constantly likens the sun to 
“the Father and ruler of all,” e.g. De Somn. i. 73): “‘ God 
(De Somn. i. 75) is light, and not only light, but also the 
archetype of every other light” (mavtos érépov gwros 
dpxéturov). In view of this context it is natural to interpret 
the terms rapaAdayy and tpo77 with reference to the altera- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. Such an interpretation 
receives some colour from a passage in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, a book which, as we shall see, had an unquestion- 
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able influence upon our author. Wisd. vii. 17, 18: “‘ Him- 
self gave me... to know . . . the operation of the ele- 
ments . . . the alternations of the solstices (tpomav adXAayas) 
and the changes of seasons’ (wetaBords Karpov). Spitta 
presses this explanation, basing a strong argument on the 
well-known “ Book of the Courses of the Luminaries of 
Heaven” (Hth. Enoch, ed. Charles, chaps. 72-75). He 
would interpret tpo77 of the circuitous course described in 
Enoch as traversed by the sun, moon, and stars, from east 
to west, and from west to east, at certain positions of which 
their light becomes invisible and gives place to darkness. 
It is quite probable that this range of ideas lies in the back- 
ground of the writer’s mind. But I thoroughly agree 
with Mayor that the real elucidation of tpom is reached 
by way of Philo. Philo, of course, knows the astronomical 
usage (see, e.g., Quis Rer. Div. 149, and cf. Bréhier, op. cit. 
pp- 162-170) ; but for him rpo77 has a highly technical sense 
which it is somewhat difficult adequately to analyse. It 
may be said to designate the mutability which belongs to 
all created beings as opposed to the unchangeableness 
of God, as, e.g. in Legg. Alleg. ii. 33: *‘ the whole of created 
being must necessarily change (rpérec@ar), for this is its 
property, even as unchangeableness (1d dztpertoy elvac) 
belongs to God.” But in the entire context of this passage 
(e.g., §§ 19-70), tpomy is closely connected with the sub- 
ordination of the mind (vods) to mere sensation (aia @nors). 
This subordination issues in evil. Hence Philo can assert 
(op. cit. 34) that 1) tpo77 is the destruction of the soul (6XA€Opos 
wuxis). Thus, Noah’s sin of drunkenness is described as 
THY THs fuxns tpoTyv (op. cit. 62). 

But James has just been dealing with the psychology 
of temptation. Desire (ém@vu/a), which he describes as 
an enticing force (Sededfew, a word employed by Philo, 
as we shall see, in this very connexion), plainly associated 
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with external stimuli (perhaps aicOyoes ?), leads to sin. 
Sin, when its power of fulfilling its functions is matured 
(arroteXeaeica), produces death. I can scarcely think it 
a mere coincidence that in Legg. Alleg. ii. 63 Philo speaks of 
the soul @s pu) tTpérecOas pdvoy adra Kal Sia THY aToTEN«EC- 
parov, amaptaverv, “not merely turning but also sinning 
by means of actually accomplished effects.” Now the 
whole discussion which culminates in James i. 17-18 has 
turned on the blessedness of the man who uses his trials and 
temptations for testing and confirming his character. When 
he has become approved (d0x:mos), he shall receive the 
crown of life (ver. 12). Is it without bearing on the affinity 
for which we are arguing that in the context to which refer- 
ence has so frequently been made Philo eulogises “ the 
unchangeable (atperrov) and fire-tested (wemupwpévov) and 
approved (Sdxcmov) nature” (op. cit. 67)? The interpreta- 
tion of the passage may now be stated concisely. God is 
in Himself unclouded light. Any shadow that darkens 
human life is cast by its own changing. Possibly the author 
may have some consciousness of the heavenly bodies in the 
language he employs, but it can hardly be doubted, that 
the usual connotation of the term tpo7 in Philo has been 
regulative for his thought. 

The two passages which have been discussed strikingly 
exemplify a strain which may be traced throughout the 
Epistle. We shall give instances. Chapteri. 2,3: ‘ Count 
it pure joy when ye light upon divers trials, knowing that 
the testing (or, proved character, 70 doximsov) of your 
faith worketh out endurance.” It is certainly possible 
to find in these words a reminiscence of Wisd. iii. 5, 6: 
“ Having borne a little discipline, they shall receive great 
benefits, because God tried (érefpacev) them, and found 
them worthy of himself: as gold in the furnace he proved 
(éSox/uacev) them.” This is made all the more likely by 
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the remarkable affinity between the whole context of James 
i. 1-8 and various passages in Wisdom. 

Verses, 4, 5: “ Let endurance have her perfect (rédevov) 
work, that ye may be perfect (réAe101) and complete. But 
if any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God.” Cf. Wisd. 
ix. 6: “Even if a man be perfect (rédevos) among the 
sons of men, yet if the wisdom that cometh from thee be 
wanting, he shall be held inno account.” Vv. 6-8: ‘‘ But 
let him ask in faith, nothing doubting .... Let not 
that man suppose that he shall receive anything from 
the Lord, a double-minded man.” Cf. Wisd. i. 1-3: ‘‘In 
singleness of heart seek him: because he is found of them 
that tempt him not, he is manifested to them that do not 
distrust him. For crooked thoughts separate from God.” 

The phrase réAevor kal 6dOxAnpoe in James i. 4 is very 
significant for our investigation. The testing of faith, 
by trial, James declares, produces endurance (éizopovm), 
which Philo describes (De Congr. Erud. Gr. 37) as the 
“ sovereign and queenly virtue (Seomoivns . . . Kal BactAlSos 
aperhs).” “ But let endurance have her perfect (7é\«cor) 
result, that ye may be téXevor Kal dddKAypov.”? Already in 
Stoic usage réXevos was the designation of the noble man 


red 


dua TO pndeulas arorelirecOar aperhis (Stob. Ecl. ii. 198). 
Possibly the influence of Stoicism may account, as in so 
many other instances (see Bréhier, op. cit. pp. 250-259), 
for the constant use by Philo of the verb rerevody and its 
cognates in portraying the struggle of the pious man with 
evil, e.g. De Somn.i. 131: uy) . . . rercwbeioa av Odouw 
apetov. The rédevos, the man who has attained the highest 
reach of virtue, he frequently contrasts with the T™ poKOTT@V 
(the man whois advancing), and, what is specially interesting 
for our passage, again and again associates té\evos with 
oddKAnpos, as, €.g., De Abr. 47: 6 yev yap TéELos OAGKANpOS 
€€ apyfs. 
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Striking parallels are found in Philo to James i. 5: “ Let 
him ask from God that giveth to all men unconditionally 
(a7A@s) and upbraideth not.’ Cf. especially De Cherub. 
123: ‘‘ God is not a seller, lowering the price of his goods, 
but a generous giver of all things, not desiring any return ” 
(dworBis ove édréuevos), and De Migrat. Abr. 121. 

James i. 11: “Let the humble brother glory in his 
exaltation, but the rich in his humiliation, for as the blossom 
(dvs) of the grass he shall pass away... . So also shall 
the rich man fade (uapavOjcerar) in his ways.” Cf. Philo, De 
Spec. Leg.i.311: ‘Let Godalone be thy boast . . and pride 
not thyself either on riches or fame or leadership . . reckon- 
ing that these things have a swift crisis of change, fading 
(wapawdueva) before they had securely blossomed (av@joat). 
This parallel may be no more than a coincidence, but 
James i. 13 reveals a deeper affinity. ‘‘ Let no man when 
he is tempted say, I am tempted by God. For God cannot 
be tempted by evil things, and he himself tempteth no 
one.” Philo, Legg. Alleg. ii. 78, in the very same context 
which we have already seen to be influential for James Dales 
observes how “‘ the mind, when it sins and becomes detached 
from virtue, accuses the Divine (ra eta), attributing its 
own turning (rpom7v) to God.” But God ‘has no par- 
ticipation in evil” (De Cherub. 86). “He alone.. is 
blessed, without share in any evil (ray 0s wev 4nETOXOs KaKOD), 
full of what is perfectly good” (dya0dv terciwv, De Spec. 
Leg. ii. 53). This last quotation clearly recalls the tran- 
sition between James i. 13 and i. 17. That connexion is 
even more strikingly brought out in De Spec. Leg. i. 224, 
where God is described as “having no mixture of evil 
(dpuyh Kaxav), generously bestowing good gifts (ta aya@a 
Swpovpevor).”” 

But we must return to the thought of i. 14. “ Hach 
is tempted, being allured and enticed (é£edAxdpevos Kat 
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dereafduevos) by his own desire (ériOuptas).” Philo, like 
James in this verse, compares 750v7 to a courtesan (étaspis) 
who entices (SeXedoaca) the mind and gets it under her sway 
(De Opif. Mundi, 165, 166). Some passages are very sug- 
gestive for our investigation. E.g., Quis. Rer. Div. Heres, 
270: “ Desire, having a luring (oAxév) power . . . compels 
the pursuit, etc.,” ; De Agricult. 103: “ There is no living 
creature which is not enticed and lured (Sereac@év efAxvorar) 
by pleasure, and entangled in her nets of many meshes ” ; 
and Omn. Prob. Lib. 22: mpds émiOuuias éradverar i) bd’ 
noovis Sehedterar. The simile is somewhat daringly 
continued by James in ver. 15: “Then desire, having 
conceived (cvAdaBotca), gives birth to (rire) sin, and 
sin, when its powers have been matured (a7roteNecOeica) 
brings forth as its offspring (dox«vev) death.” Philo, 
in his more abstract discussion, moves in the same circle 
of ideas. For, speaking of sensation, which is the temptress 
of the mind, he says: ‘“ She conceives (cvAAaBotca) and 
becomes pregnant (éy«<duov) and straightway is in travail 
(@divev) and gives birth to (rixrec) the greatest of the 
evils of the soul’? (De Cherub. 57). 

We have already examined an important part of the 
content of i. 17, but there are still one or two relevant obser- 
vations to be made. James has warned his readers against © 
ascribing any evil experiences in their lives to God.  “ Every 
good gift (doors dyaby) and every perfect boon (dHpnua 
TéXecov) is from above, descending from the Father of 
lights.” Here it is instructive to notice a distinction which 
Philo also emphasises, that between Séc.s and ddpnua. 
Cf. De Cherub. 84: ta ev Xapitos wéons HElwras, ) Karelras 
Ooas, Ta SE dpelvovos, Hs dvoma oixetoy Swped. Obviously 
the choice of the epithets dya6 and ré\evov in James cor- 
responds precisely to the shade of distinction indicated 
by Philo. The main thought of the passage occurs fre- 
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quently in the latter, e.g., De Decal. 176: Oeds . . . pdver 
ayalav aitios, xaxod b& obdevds; and De Sacrif. Ab. et 
Cain, 57 : “ Perfect and complete (6AcKAypor kal wavteneis) 
are all the gifts (Swpeac) of the uncreated one.” 

In i. 18 James summarises the aim of the new life im- 
parted to Christians in the statement, ‘‘ that we should 
be a sort of firstfruits (dapyyv twa) of his creatures.” 
A very noteworthy parallel occurs in Philo which we can 
scarcely avoid connecting with this passage. Speaking 
of the Jews, he declares that ‘“‘ they were assigned out of 
the whole human race as a sort of firstfruits (ofa tus aapyn) 
to their Creator and Father” (De Constitut. Princ. M. ii. 
p-. 366). Here is a comparison of the “new Israel” to 
the old by means of the same rare metaphor. 

The simile of the mirror in i. 23, although not found 
in the Old Testament or, apparently, in Palestinian Jewish 
literature, is, of course, one that might occur to a Jewish 
writer quite independently. But it is worth while observing 
that it is extraordinarily common in Philo, who, in employing 
it, usually wishes to emphasise that not the object itself 
but only a picture of it is thus seen (see especially J. Weiss 
in Meyer® on 1 Cor. xiii. 12). Such a suggestion, however, 
is not discernible in Vita Mosis, ii. (iii). 189: Wwaxkal adtos 
ola mTpos KatoTrpov avya&y Tov tdvov vodv. This passage 
has an interesting parallel in the apophthegm of Bios (in 
Stobaeus, Flor. 21,11): Oemper datrep ev KaTOTTpH Tas TavTOD 
mpakes Wa Tas wey Kadds ertkoopuhs, TAs 5€ alaypas KadAUTTNS. 
And they both indicate the Hellenistic background of the 

metaphor as used by James. 

We may consider together the remarkable descriptions 
of the New Law ini. 25, ii. 8, and ii. 12: (a) vowov réXevov Tov 
THs édevOepias (=vopovu erevOepias of ii. 12); (b) vopov Bacidxdv. 
In the first of these it is easy to trace a certain affinity 
with Paulinism. But vowos in any form is more or less 
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alien to the Pauline standpoint. So the more immediate 
atmosphere of the phrase is probably to be found in Hel- 
lenism. Cf., e.g., Epictetus, Diss. 4. 1. 13: “‘ This path 
(i.e. obedience to the Divine will) leads to freedom, this 
alone is deliverance from slavery.”’ Philo supplies the 
link of connexion between such a saying and that of the 
Epistle. In Quod Omn. Prob. Inb. (M. ii. p. 452), in a con- 
text closely resembling this of James, he declares : ‘‘ Of those 
men in whose lives anger and desire or any other passion . . . 
holds sway, allare slaves, dcou 5€ peta vouou Gdaw érevOepor.”” 
The second passage is aptly illustrated by Poster. Cain. 
101, 102: “‘ The way which leads to him (i.e. God), inas- 
much as it belongs to a king, has rightly been called royal 
(Bactrixn). . . Thisroyal way . . the law calls the utterance 
and word of God.” 

There can be little doubt that the references in chapters 
ii. and v. to the oppression of the poor by the rich are more 
or less coloured by a recollection of the famous passage in 
Wisd. ii. 10-20. Cf. e.g., James ii. 6 : ody of mAovavL KaTa- 
duvactevovow tuav with Wisd. ii. 10: xatadvvactedcwpev 
mévnta dicavov; and James v.6: Kxatedicdoate, épovetoate 
Tov Sikavoyv with Wisd. ii. 20: Oavdtw doyhport xatadi- 
Kaowuev avtdv (i.e. the Sicatos of ver. 18). 

Mention may be made, in passing, of the suggestive 
parallel in Philo to James ii. 13: “ Judgment is without 
pity to him that showed no pity: pity glories over judg- 
ment.” Cf. Quod Deus sit Immut. 76: ‘Not only after 
judging does he pity, but also after pitying he judges: 
for pity is a higher thing with him than judgment.” The 
connexion, in each case, between the two clauses is certainly 
significant. 

In chap. iii. 3 f. the metaphors call for some attention. 
The main point to be established by the comparisons intro- 
duced seems to be that control of the tongue, which is 
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apparently so insignificant a part of the organism, really 
means control of the whole bodily nature. This is illus- 
trated by two examples from everyday life. So large and 
powerful an animal as the horse is governed by the bit in 
his mouth. So huge a bulk as a ship is completely directed 
by the very small rudder which the steersman holds. Aris- 
totle has an extraordinarily similar statement of the power 
of the rudder in Quaestt. Mechan. 5 : “The rudder, although 
small, and at the end of the ship, has such power that huge 
hulks of ships are moved by a small tiller and the strength 
of one man quietly used.” We would not go so far as 
to suppose, with Spitta, that the author of the Epistle 
has this passage expressly in mind. But wecan imagine the 
idea filtering down into common Hellenistic usage. Indeed, 
in a fragment preserved by the late Byzantine writer, 
Theophylactus Simocatta (Ep. 70), the guiding of horses 
and the steering of ships are combined, as in James, and, 
as by him, compared to the governing of the tongue. ‘“ With 
reins and whips we direct horses, and sometimes with sails 
unfurled we navigate a ship, at other times we moor it, 
bridling it with anchors. So also must we govern the 
tongue.’’ Philo has the same blending of images in De 
Agricult. 69: ‘‘ The rider, when he intends to mount, puts 
on the bridle, and then, leaping up, seizes hold of the mane 
upon the horse’s neck, and while he seems to be borne 
along, to tell the truth, he directs that which carries him, 
like a steersman. For the steersman, although he is appa- 
rently conveyed by the ship which he is steering, is really 
conveying it and directing it to the harbour for which he 
is aiming.” 

In iii. 10 James speaks with horror of the same mouth 
as praising (evAoyia) God, and cursing (ckatdpa) men. And 
he proceeds to use the image of the fountain (zy) which 
cannot supply fresh water and salt at the same time. In 

VoL, IL. 4 
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De Decal. 93, Philo, who has been warning against reckless 
swearing, declares it to be “impious that by the same 
mouth which utters the most sacred name, anything base 
should be spoken.” And in another passage, De Migrat. 
Abr. 117, he connects the uttering of blessings and curses 
with the image of a fountain: pydev.. . pntTe TOV Els 
edroylav Kal edyds, pnte Tov els Brachyplas Kal KaTapas él 
Tas év mpopope SueEdSous dvadepéc Ow paddov 7) Sudvo.ay, ap 
hs dorep amo THyns ExaTtepoy eldos TOV rey Oévtwv Soxipalerar, 

James brings his exhortations against sins of speech to a 
climax in a paragraph which appeals to the wisdom of his 
readers. ‘Who is wise and of understanding (co¢ds cal 
émioti}ev) among you: let him, from a worthy life, show 
his deeds in meekness of wisdom (iii. 13).” There is a wisdom 
which is not from above but is earthly (ote .. . avadew 
érriyevos, ver. 15). The heavenly wisdom is beyond all things 
pure (dyv7, ver.17). Ver. 13 finds a close parallel in Philo, 
De Praem. et Poen. 83, 84: ‘‘ Who would not say that that 
alone is a wise race and of great understanding (codov yévos 
Kal éructnwovix@tarov) to whom it was granted not to leave 
the divine exhortations to them bereft of corresponding 
actions, but to carry out God’s commands in praiseworthy 
deeds.’ Here it is plain that the contexts of the two 
passages have a marked similarity. The phrase used by 
James in ver. 15, 7 codia dvw0ev xatepxowévn, is found in 
various connexions in Philo, e.g., De Fuga, 166: codiay 
dvwdev ouBpnbetcav am’ ovpavod. Cf. Mutat. Nom. (M. ii. 
p. 1083): odpdviov codiav dvwbev ériméurer. Perhaps 
the description of sofia as pure (ayvj) in ver. 17 has some 
affinity with the famous eulogy of wisdom in Wisd. vii. 
22 ff.,in which emphasis is laid on its purity: e.g., vv. 25— 
26: ‘‘(Wisdom) is a pure effluence (dméppota etAuKpivys) 
of the glory of the Almighty: therefore nothing defiled 
can find entrance into her. For she is an effulgence from 
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everlasting light, and an unspotted mirror of the working 
of God.” 

At the opening of chapter iv. James traces back conflicts 
and quarrels (médeuor wal pdyar) among his readers to 
the pleasures which war in their members (tov jSovav . . rév 
oTpatevouévwv) and which stimulate desire (émOupetre). 
Philo views the ddoyou *Sovat from precisely the same 
standpoint, speaking, e.g., (De Hbriet. 75) of rov év uyn Tav 
erOupidy éuddrvov morenov. Cf. De Opif. Mundi, 79: éav 


th iS r 
MyTe ai aroyor HSovat w>Wuyfs Suvactedowor . . . pire 
¢ , \ n 
ai do&ns 1) xpnudtav ... ériOuula. td Tob Biov Kpatos 
avawovras, 


We shall conclude our evidence with a striking parallel 
in Philo to James iv. 17: ‘To him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” Cf. M. ii. p. 518: 
“To him who sins through ignorance of what is better 
is pardon granted. But he who does unrighteousness with 
knowledge has no excuse.” We have made no reference 
to many impressive images which James has in common 
with Philo. Some of these ase grouped together by Sieg. 
fried (op. cit. p. 311) from the larger collection in Schnecken- 
burger’s Annotatio ad E'pistolam Jacobi perpetua, Stuttgart, 
1832, 

We are well aware that the illustrations of our thesis 
which have been adduced will appeal with varying degrees 
of cogency to different minds. But it seems difficult for 
any unprejudiced enquirer to evade the conclusion that 
the Jewish writer of this Epistle moved with more than 
ordinary freedom in the region of Hellenistic culture ; and 
that the writings of the famous religious philosopher of his 
own nation had left their stamp upon his mind, while, to a 
less degree, he was influenced by another product of Alex- 
andrian Judaism, the Wisdom of Solomon. We shall not 
venture, in the meantime, upon any surmises as to author- 
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ship. But the evidence which we have exhibited might 
well support some definite connexion with Egypt." 
H. A. A. KENNEDY. 


STUDIES IN CONVERSION. 
V. Tuomas HALYBURTON. 


Tur conversion of this worthy shines like a star because 
of the darkness of the period to which he belongs. His 
date is easily remembered; for he was ordained to the 
ministry in the parish of Ceres, Fifeshire, in 1700. Ten 
years later, in 1710, he was transferred to the chair of 
divinity in the University of St. Andrews ;? but, shortly 
afterwards, in 1712, he died in his thirty-eighth year—an 
age often fatal to genius. He had a most triumphant 
deathbed ; and the account of these last days, lighted up 
with a seraphic glow, has made his Memoir a favourite 
book among his countrymen. But the portion contributed 
by his own hand is also of unusual interest; and it is 
almost entirely occupied with his conversion. 
Halyburton’s autobiography cannot, however, be said 


1 On the strength of the type of ecclesiastical organisation indicated 
by the Epistle, Dr. Moffatt compares the community with which it was 
connected to some village churches in Egypt, referred to by Dionysius of 
Alexandria (Introduction to N.T., p. 464, note). 

2 In the Inaugural Oration, in Latin, with which he took possession 
of his professorship, there is unfeigned acknowledgment of the scantiness 
of his scholastic acquirements ; but, after his premature death, his friends 
were able to publish convincing evidences of his ability and erudition 
in a work entitled Natural Religion Insufficient and Revealed Necessary 
to Man’s Happiness, in reply to the writings of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
and a shorter treatise entitled The Nature of Faith, or the Ground on which 
Faith assents to the Scriptures, in which the attitude recently taken up 
by Evangelical scholars to the Scriptures is, in important respects, antici- 
pated, and the argument from Christian experience is elevated to its 
rightful place. These posthumous works were recommended to the 


public by the foremost names of the time, that of William Carstares 
heading the list. 
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to have the greatness of either Augustine’s or Bunyan’s. 
It is imitative. For example, Augustine, in The Con- 
fessions, acknowledges the sins of his infancy, which he 
cannot remember; because, when he observes in infants 
such passions as jealousy and anger, he infers that he, as 
an infant, must have exhibited the same faults. This not 
very happy idea is adopted by Halyburton and expanded, 
till, in his hands, it becomes a caricature, such an account 
of his earliest years being given as is a libel on childhood. 
Then again, he is too anxious to bring the account of 
his experience into line with orthodox doctrine. For 
instance, when describing his own repentance, he makes 
it too exact a copy of repentance as it is described in theo- 
logical text-books. In general, he is too didactic; and, 
in following the orthodox course of his experience, you 
almost long for some of the wild extravagances of Grace 
Abounding. He carries to a greater pitch than any other 
writer whom I remember the practice of proving every 
statement he makes by a quotation from Scripture; in 
fact, on most of his pages there is more Scripture than 
original narrative. The effect is sometimes ludicrous ; 
but, on the whole, after one gets accustomed to it, the 
quaint practice produces rather a pleasing impression, 
the quotations being often exceedingly striking and 
ingenious. 

What Halyburton’s book lacks is the touch of nature. 
It moves too exclusively in the region of the spiritual ; 
it might have been made more interesting had the author 
told us more of the world in which he lived and the men 
and women with whom he came in contact. He does not, 
indeed, carry this unworldliness so far as another of the 
Scottish spiritual autobiographers, Fraser of Brea, who 
scarcely lets it be seen that he lived on the common earth 
at all. And probably it was modesty that made our author 
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reticent. The first sentence of his book is in these words : 
“The common occurrences of the life of one in all respects 
so inconsiderable are not worth recording.’ Herein, how- 
ever, he made a great mistake: he did not realise how 
interesting are the actual experiences of any human being 
to all his fellow-creatures. 

If any of my readers are fond of Halyburton, they will 
hardly be pleased with these exceptions taken to his merits. 
But I now add that, making all deductions, we owe to 
him what has been called by a competent judge the third- 
best of spiritual autobiographies ; and it is no small achieve- 
ment to have secured the third place after St. Augustine 
and John Bunyan. Some readers may even derive more 
instruction from Halyburton than from either of the others ; 
because in St. Augustine there are many things hard to 
be understood, and in Bunyan there is much that is singular 
and morbid, whereas Halyburton keeps in the middle of 
the king’s highway. To any who may never have seen 
the book it may be safely promised that the mastery of 
it—though it is but a little one—will do them more good 
than a twelvemonth’s reading in religious periodicals. 

Halyburton belonged to the seed of the godly, his father, 
who died when he was but eight years old, having been 
minister of the parish of Aberdalgy, near Perth, but ejected 
by Charles II. in 1662, along with other three hundred 
ministers, the flower of the Scottish clergy. His mother, 
who was of gentle blood and of a rare saintliness, was so 
pressed with persecution, after her husband’s death, that 
she had to flee with her family to Holland, where the subject 
of this chapter received part of his education. It was on 
the voyage thither that he first felt the stirrings of personal 
religion. Whether from the dangerous nature of the 
passage or from the fancies of a child in a novel situation, 
he was in terror of death and cried to God, with vows of 
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what he would do if his life was spared. But, as his mother 
predicted, his impressions passed away when he found 
himself on terra firma. 

Halyburton is one of those, of whom there may be more 
than some optimistic thinkers suppose, who, although 
most carefully trained in religion from the very first, yet, 
when they come to consciousness of themselves, feel their 
hearts hardened against God, and not attracted to the 
spiritual world, but the reverse. Herein I should be inclined 
to place the special significance of his conversion. “ The 
bent of my soul, from a child,” he says, “‘ was set against 
the Lord.” And, in reference to a much later time, he 
says, “If others think there are good inclinations in their 
own natural hearts, I must quit my part in them. Woeful 
experionce teaches me, and obliges me to acknowledge, 
to my own shame, that I never looked toward the Lord’s 
way save when He drew me. I never went longer in it 
than the force lasted. I inclined to sit down, and sat 
down indeed at every step. I never got up again but when 
the Lord’s power was anew put forth. I never went one 
step but with a grudge. Sin bit me, and yet I loved it ; 
my heart deceived me, and yet I trusted in it rather than 
in God. I never parted with my sin till God beat and 
drove me from it.” 

His second access of religious anxiety was, like his first, 
due to the terror of death. Under the edict of toleration 
issued by James II. the family returned from Holland 
and settled at Perth. But it was well known that the King 
had granted this indulgence for the sake not of Puritans 
and Presbyterians but of Roman Catholics, whom he wished 
to protect ; and, a short time before the Revolution, a 
panic went through Scotland, and a rumour spread, that 
it was the intention of the King to establish Romanism 
among his subjects, and that the signal for the inception 
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of the new policy would be a general massacre of the adher- 
ents of Protestant truth. As the son of a family closely 
identified with earnest religion, the boy felt that this 
threatened him. His was a cruel case; for he had not 
enough religion to be prepared to die for it, and yet could 
he declare himself a Papist ? “I was in a dreadful strait,” 
he says, “ betwixt two. On the one hand, my convictions 
of sin were sharp, fears of a present death and judgment 
quickening them. This made me attend more to the Word ; 
the more I attended to it, they increased the more; and 
I was daily persuaded more and more that there was no 
way to be rid of them but by turning religious. On the 
other hand, if I should engage in earnest with religion, 
then I saw the hazard of suffering for it, and wist not but 
I might be called immediately to die for it; and this I 
could not think of doing. Betwixt the two I was dreadfully 
tossed. Some nights, sleep went from mine eyes. I set 
imagination to work, and did sometimes strongly impress 
myself with the fancy of an Irish cut-throat holding a 
dagger to my breast and offering me these terms, ‘ Quit 
your religion, turn Papist, and you shall live; hold it, 
and you are dead.’ The imagination was sometimes so 
strong that I have fainted almost with it, and still I was 
dreadfully unresolved what to do. Sometimes I would 
let him give me the fatal stroke; but hereon my spirits 
sank, and my heart quailed at the apprehension of death. 
At other times I resolved to quit my religion, but with 
resolution to take it up again, after the danger was over. 
But here I could get no rest; for, ‘ What,’ said I, ‘if the 
treacherous enemy destroy me, and so I lose both life and 
religion ? or what if I die before the danger is over, and 
time be not allowed me to repent ?’ I continued this 
way at times even till after the battle of Killiecrankie, 
which was fought July 27, 1689.” 
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To complete his education, his mother took him to 
Edinburgh in his sixteenth year; and, in his twentieth 
year, he went as a student to the university of St. Andrews, 
where he passed through the usual course in arts. At 
school and college the Spirit of God continued to strive 
with him. Especially at St. Andrews he lived under an 
earnest ministry ; and occasional touches of illness deepened 
his earnestness and kept him out of the paths of folly. 
He was not only exemplary in the outward profession of 
religion, but practised secret prayer, and sometimes went 
so far as to draw up and sign a covenant with God. He 
used to wonder whether or not he was truly a Christian, 
and sometimes he thought he could discern in himself a 
few of the simpler marks of one. But he was not satisfied ; for 
he thought that there must be a peace and a power attain- 
able which he did not yet possess, and that genuine Chris- 
tianity must be a grander and diviner thing than he had 
yet experienced. He feared the Lord, but he did not love 
Him; he kept the commandments, but he found them 
grievous ; his religion, in short, was force, not nature; 
and, as he said, on looking back on this stage of his progress 
afterwards, he had “engaged to live a new life with an 
old heart.’’ 

After leaving college he became tutor or private chaplain 
in the noble family of Wemyss in Fife. And here he passed 
through an exceedingly painful experience, being long 
entangled in the difficulties and perplexities of scepticism. 

To this he seems to have had a natural inclination ; 
for, long before this, at a very early age, he was troubled 
with doubts of a radical type. At the university he was 
an enthusiastic student of philosophy ; and this led him 
to question received opinions, especially at the beginning : 
he says that, in his first year of philosophy, he thought 
he knew more than ever he thought he knew afterwards. 
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But a strong tendency to scepticism was at that period 
in the air. Within the Church, that strange chilling of 
the spiritual atmosphere had begun which, in the subsequent 
decades of the eighteenth century, produced what is now 
remembered under the sinister name of Moderatism ; and, 
outside the Church, the movement of thought had already 
commenced which was represented, somewhat later, in 
Scotland by David Hume and in France by Voltaire. It 
would appear that in the noble house of Wemyss, before 
the young chaplain arrived, this sceptical philosophy had 
obtained a firm footing; and, day by day, he was plied 
with the suggestions of those who had thrown off what they 
considered the yoke of orthodoxy ; though he affirms that 
far more searching doubts were suggested by his own mind 
than any he heard from others. 

His doubts related chiefly to the existence of God and 
the credibility of the Scriptures ; and, as has been hinted, 
they went very deep. He could not be satisfied with the 
mild Deism in which his fellow-inquirers reposed. With 
him it was everything or nothing. And for long it seemed 
as if the latter must be the alternative and he must acknow- 
ledge himself an atheist. Still he was held back by certain 
considerations. One of these was the utter misery and 
hopelessness of atheism: in giving up his faith he was 
giving up his all and getting nothing in return. Another © 
was the memory of the lives of the godly people among ~ 
whom he had been brought up: their faith had supported — 
them in the paths of well-doing, and he could not believe 5 
that what had shaped such characters wasalie. He recalled 
“the shining evidence of the power of religion in the lives 
and especially in the deaths of the martyrs.” On the 
contrary, he marked the immoral lives of the majority of 
unbelievers ; and even those of them who had not on 
this account a selfish interest in the arguments against 
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religion seemed to him to be far more eager in searching 
for what might strengthen their doubts than for what 
might satisfy them. In spite of all the objections which 
were brought against the Word of God, yet the book proved 
itself to be divine by this, that it condemned his sins and 
seemed to be acquainted with his inmost thoughts. He 
sank into a condition of the greatest misery, entirely giving 
up all thoughts of the ministry of the Gospel, with a view 
to which he had been educated. He had no person to 
whom to confide his difficulties. He read extensively in 
books which might be supposed suitable to his case; but, 
whatever light any book might give, it seemed to be extin- 
guished as soon as the book left his hand ; and the darkness 
rolled back again. “I was sometimes,” he says, “at 
cursing the day of my birth, wishing I had never been 
born. I wished often that I had been in other circum- 
stances, and that I had been bred to the plough or some 
such employment. I was weary of my life, and yet I was 
afraid to die.” 

This continued for a long time. Yet he did not cease 
to pray; or, if at any time he did so, the sins into which 
he immediately fell roused his conscience and scourged him 
back to the exercise with shame and terrors. ‘ Then,” 
he says, “ the wrath of God dropped into my soul, and the 
poison of His arrows drunk up my spirits.’’ Never, how- 
ever, all the time—and this circumstance is a remarkable 
one—was he without a sense that the end was not yet. At 
the back of his mind there lingered a desperate hope that 
a light was yet to break on him—that he might obtain a 
kind of evidence different from that supplied by reading 
and argumentation—indeed, that he might see Christianity 
from within instead of from without. 

Suddenly and mysteriously this hope was_ realised. 
One day, while he was engaged in secret prayer but in 
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the deepest dejection, the Lord graciously revealed Himself, 
and turned his sorrow into joy. ‘‘I cannot be very posi- 
tive,” he says, ‘‘ about the day or hour of this deliverance, 
nor can I satisfy many other questions about the way 
and manner of it. But this is of no consequence, if the 
work is in substance sound: ‘for the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.’ Many things about the 
way and manner we may be ignorant of, while we are 
sufficiently assured of the effects; and as to these I must 
say with the blind man, ‘ One thing I know, that, whereas 
I was blind, now I see ’.” 

Up till this time his religion had been a struggle to secure 
God’s favour; but now God showed him that He had 
loved him with an everlasting love. He had been multiply- 
ing his own works to secure the divine acquittal; but 
now he saw that Christ had undertaken the work of salva- 
tion and finished it; and that all he had to do was to cast 
his anchor there. In short, he had lived in terror of an 
exacting and angry God, and now God took him in His 
arms and called him His child. It was not through any 
particular text of Scripture that the light broke on him ; 
but immediately the light which he had obtained shone 
back on all the texts, which began to sparkle with new 
meanings ; and in a few days he learned more than he had 
done in all his preceding life. For days he moved in an 
ecstasy of joy, surprised at the alteration in his feelings. 
Formerly all that he desired in religion was the assurance 
of his own salvation ; but now this sank into a subordinate 
place, and what he rejoiced in was that God was glorified 
in his salvation. For this reason, too, he desired the 
salvation of others. “I found,” he says, “ my care of all 
God’s concerns enlarged, and began to be desirous to have 
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the Lord exalted in the earth. I began, too, to be con- 
cerned for affronts offered to the Lord’s glory by others : 
I saw transgressors and was grieved, because they kept 
not God’s law, and was oft made to weep and pray for 
them in secret.” He had the satisfaction of learning that 
the new spirit with which he began to discharge the duties 
of his chaplaincy was blessed to at least one member of 
the noble house which he served. Formerly, though he 
kept God’s laws, they were a burden to him; but now 
every one of them seemed excellent; and his highest 
object of desire was to be entirely free from sin. Formerly 
he had been sorry for sin, because it exposed him to punish- 
ment; now it grieved him because it grieved his Saviour. 
Formerly he had attended to prayer and other ordinances 
of religion as duties ; now he sought in them communion 
with One he loved. And he found in his heart “a new 
and formerly unknown love to all that seemed to have 
anything of the Lord’s image,’ however much they might 
differ from him in habits or opinions. Last of all, his 
besetting sins received a stunning stroke, and temptations 
vanished like ghosts before the rising of the sun. 

This ecstasy did not last ; but it sank only as the rapture 
of first love shades into the loyalty and chastened happiness 
of wedded life. Temptations returned; doubts again 
needed to be solved; there was many a fall; yet the 
influence of the change affected every hour of his subsequent 
history ; and the God who had revealed Himself at this 
crisis never ceased to be for him the grandest of all realities. 

JAMES STALKER. 
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THE SPIRIT, AND THE WATER, AND THE BLOOD. 


Ir is an extraordinary thing that the famous passage in 
St. John’s Epistle about the three that bear witness on 
earth should even yet be so dark to the majority of Christian 
people, and that the great commentators should throw 
so little definite light upon it. These three, says the writer, 
are in absolute agreement: the question, therefore, as to 
which their testimony is given must be regarded as settled. 
Causa finita est. One feels that the readers of the Epistle 
must have understood at once what question it was, who 
the Three Witnesses were, and in what fashion their witness 
was so entirely consentient. Why should we have to 
remain in any doubt ? 

For two reasons, apparently. One of these is to be 
found unquestionably in the unfortunate interpolation 
about the Three that bear record in heaven. That it was 
an interpolation is agreed by all: that it was an innocent 
one, perhaps accidental, anyhow free of any intention to 
deceive, will be granted by most. But that does not 
make it harmless. To interpolate into a document words 
which are in themselves true does harm in two ways: 
it throws discredit upon the truth when the interpolation 
is discovered : apart from that it distracts attention from 
the document itself, and throws the interpretation of it 
into confusion. Doubtless the mention of the Three on 
earth suggested to the unknown annotator the Three in 
heaven ; but the analogy was and is a false one, and merely 
serves to mislead the reader. 

The other, and probably the still more active cause of 
confusion has been the fact that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel—presumably the same that wrote the Epistle— 
tells us of the blood and water from our Saviour’s side 
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at the Crucifixion. The unexpectedness of that incident 
evidently made a deep impression upon him. He makes 
no attempt to interpret it: he does not imply that he read 
any meaning into it himself: but he does call special atten- 
tion to the fact. It was extremely natural, therefore, to 
take for granted that he had that incident somehow in 
view when he wrote about Jesus Christ coming “ by ” 
or “with” the water and the blood. Well, he might 
certainly have been thinking of the incident of the pierced 
side at Calvary. But then no one can get any farther with 
this clue: it leads to nothing but the vaguest sort of mysti- 
cism which may well do duty in hymns and meditations, 
but is entirely unsatisfying to the student of Scripture. 
Moreover it is put out of court by three considerations. 
First, it cannot reasonably be said that our Lord “ came ” 
by or through that incident upon the Cross, only known 
apparently to the one who watched it so narrowly. Secondly, 
it cannot with any more reason be maintained that the 
blood and water from the pierced side bear witness now : 
they may, or may not, have had some separate and definite 
suggestion in them for St. John: all that he passes on 
to us is the fulfilment of two scriptures by the two facts 
that His legs were not broken, and that His side was pierced : 
the blood and water stand in Scripture absolutely without 
connexion and without) explanation, nor does primitive 
tradition even attempt to supply any clue. Thirdly— 
and this is very important as against the “ mystical aS 
interpretation—our writer has deliberately inverted the 
order of the two. From the side of Jesus, says the Evan- 
gelist, came forth blood and water: not only blood as 
might have been expected, but a perceptible amount of 
water too. Jesus came, says the writer of the Epistle by 
water and blood: not with the water only—as some, pre- 
sumably, were in danger of thinking—but with the water 
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and with the blood. Had he been in his own mind referring 
back to that incident of the Crucifixion—translating it, 
as it were, into mystical theology—he would surely not 
have treated its details in such an arbitrary fashion as to 
have inverted the order of its component parts. 

If, however, we dismiss as misleading any direct reference 
to the pierced side, the whole passage springs at once 
into a luminous clearness : it puts into intimate connexion 
with one another the most certain and most important 
factors in the earthly careers of Christ and of His body 
the Church. 

For when it says that Jesus Christ “came,” that pecu- 
liarly simple expression is most naturally illustrated from 
such texts as St. John i. 6, 11, St. Luke vii. 33, 34. If 
indeed we were hearing of the glorified Christ who fills 
so largely the field of vision in St. Paul’s letters, He might 
better be said to have “come” by the message of the 
angel, or by the Virgin-birth at Bethlehem. But it is 
the man Christ Jesus, seen and heard and handled in His 
historic manifestation, whom our writer has in view, and 
whom he asserts as against the nascent docetism which 
seems to him so absolutely fatal. Now the story of Christ, 
as everywhere told, took its start from the Baptism in 
Jordan (Acts i. 22; x. 37; xviii. 25), that baptism which 
had, and has still, so deep and so wide a significance for 
the doctrine of the Beloved Son who is at once our Lord 
and our Representative. The baptism of Christ has only 
lost (to a great degree) its hold upon the mind and thought 
of the Church because of the more excellent glory of the 
death upon the Cross. In other words, the water reddened 
into blood—as, at Cana, it reddened into wine—and blood 
is thicker than water in this sense also. But as a simple 
matter of fact it was by and in these two events, ie. by 
the water and the blood, that He became known to the 
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world and succeeded (after a very short ministry) in, im- 
pressing Himself so powerfully, so indelibly, upon His 
own generation that He has never been in any danger 
of being forgotten, never ceased to be recognised, admired, 
and loved by ever-increasing multitudes. We are here 
on absolutely firm ground, all controversies apart. Our 
Lord’s baptism by the Forerunner governed the whole 
of {His earthly manifestation a parte ante; our Lord’s 
crucifixion governed it as entirely a parte post. You 
cannot sum up His story in a more telling or more pregnant 
phrase than by saying that He “ came by water and blood.” 

Nor may the following warning “not with the water 
only, but with the water and the blood” be considered 
redundant or unpractical. No doubt there were heretical 
people known to the writer who resolved the crucifixion 
into a vain show in which there was no “blood ?’—no 
real suffering, no actual death. But as it happens we 
know of one, a very good and earnest Christian as far as 
he went, who stopped short at the “water.’”? The story 
of Apollos (Acts xviii. 24-28), brief as it is, is extraordinarily 
suggestive. He was an enthusiastic disciple of the Lord, 
and eager to share his enthusiasm with others—and yet 
he knew “ only the baptism of John!”? That must surely 
mean that he knew all about John’s baptism of our Lord, 
his testimony to Him, and those profoundly illuminative 
“signs? which accompanied the baptism. He knew 
our Lord as the Beloved Son, as the chosen and dedicated 
representative of the race, as the Lamb of God taking 
up already—in order to take away—the sins of the world. 
The ‘“ water *? had yielded up to him all its secrets. But, 
by force of some strange circumstances unknown to us, 
he knew no more, he knew not of “the blood,” until it 
was made known to him by the ministry of Priscilla and 
Aquila. Not with the water of His baptism only, Apollos— 
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He did “come,” as thou thyself art witness, that way: 
but He came also (and even more) with the blood of His 
Cross. 

We have now to quit the past—the historic past on 
which the faith which overcomes is founded—and to con- 
sider the present state (already present then, still present 
now) of Christ’s religion. ‘‘ It is the Spirit which beareth 
witness, because the Spirit is the truth.” That is, of course, 
in accordance with our Lord’s most true promise, “‘ when 
the Comforter is come—even the Spirit of truth—he shall 
bear witness of me.’ It is also the distinctive feature 
of Christianity—this sustained and ever-recurrent witness 
of the indwelling Spirit in the hearts and in the lives of 
good Christians, always, everywhere. It is the distinctive 
feature which makes it a religion sud generis, without a 
rival or a substitute—a living religion as distinguished 
from all dead religions, all mere book religions, all systems 
of ethics, all philosophies of life and death. The true 
disciple of Christ hath the Spirit, and the eternal necessity 
of the Spirit is to witness: he hath, therefore, the witness 
in himself, for the Spirit bears witness at once to him, and 
through him. It cannot be otherwise: and this (once 
more) is the distinctive feature of Christianity, not its mora- 
lity, not its sacramental system, not even its creed. 

The Spirit cannot but witness because He is the truth— 
and truth must out. But in witnessing (since He is, not 
indeed an.incarnate, but essentially an indwelling Spirit) 
He takes to Himself, and needs to take, other two voices 
and associates them with Himself in witness. The voices 
which He thus takes to Himself, that they may blend 
with His own, must needs be human voices in some way. 
For thus our Lord added (St. John xv. 27) “and ye also 
bear witness”-—or more pointedly perhaps ‘and bear 
ye_also witness.” He put it thus, counting, as it were, 
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downwards: but the Apostles, reckoning from their side 
upwards, said, “we are (His) witnesses of these things, 
and so is the Holy Ghost whom God hath given”—not 
to us only, but in general—“ to them that obey Him.”’ Ob- 
viously, therefore, not the Spirit of inspiration which moved 
the sacred writers, but the indwelling Spirit vouchsafed 
to all the faithful servants of God. 

There are, then, three that bear witness, the Spirit, and 
the water, and the blood; and the three agree in one: 
the impression that they make, the conviction which they 
bring home, is identical. The meaning of it is simple 
and trenchant and clear when once we call to mind the 
fact that the life of the church corresponds to the life of 
Christ—that the water and the blood must have the same 
significance for the Bride as for the Bridegroom—that 
the water must stand for baptism, the blood for martyrdom. 

The Christian convert no sooner believed in Christ than 
he was called upon to bear witness to Him and for Him 
by being baptized. It was an ordeal from which the great 
majority very soon came to shrink, as they do now in 
India and in all organised heathen societies. It implied 
then, as it does now, a complete break with the past : 
not only with the moral evil of that past, its sins and follies, 
but also (let us remember) with much that was innocent 
and beautiful, with the intimate affections and “ sweet 
charities’ of home. It involved then, as it often does 
now, social excommunication, Joss of home and friends, 
persecution. It must have caused frightful suffering 
when the dependent member of a Jewish or heathen family 
by being baptized cut himself or herself adrift from all 
the sympathy, support, respect of that little group which 
had meant everything to him or her. There are to-day a 
multitude of people in India and elsewhere, morally con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity, who simply dare not 
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be baptized. And there is, be it observed, a certain volume 
of Christian opinion in favour of letting them be. It is 
a duty to take the line of least resistance, where good is to 
be done. Why should these poor souls be called upon to 
endure a publicity and incur an odium which is dreadful 
to them, and foreign to all that is best in their previous 
training ? Would it not be better for India to have an 
increasing multitude more or less Christian in thought and 
feeling, and to drop the demand for baptism ? The answer 
comes at once: a Christian is one that has the Spirit: the 
Spirit must witness to Christ, because He is the truth: the 
Spirit cannot witness unless He associates with Himself the 
witness of the water. No discipleship without witness : 
no salvation from Christ without a duty of testifying. Even 
when the salvation was only bodily, the duty arose. “ Go,” 
He said to the leper whom first He healed, ‘“‘ show thyself 
to the priest, and offer for thy cleansing the things which 
Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them.” (St. Mark 
i. 44; cf.vi. 11.) That the man went straightway and testi- 
fied in other (forbidden) ways, to our Lord’s great incon- 
venience, is characteristically true; but it does not alter 
the fact that he was under obligation to testify. Now 
being baptized was already a well-recognised form of ‘‘ wit- 
ness ”’ in the religious world of our Lord’s day. It was a 
witness from which the Pharisees and lawyers very naturally 
shrank, while “ all the people and the publicans ”’ accepted 
it and were baptized, thereby “‘ justifying God ”—in other 
words, bearing witness to Him. It is not necessary to point 
out that it would have cost the Pharisees and lawyers ever 
so much more to submit to John’s baptism than it did the 
publicans and sinners: all the same in refusing John’s ~ 
baptism they “rejected for themselves the counsel of 
God.” Our Lord’s disciples, therefore, were to be baptized, 
and no exception, no allowance, was made. ‘He that 
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believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” Whatever else 
it was, it was a test, often bitterly unwelcome, sometimes 
apparently cruel. Its very definiteness and publicity made 
it “a testimony unto them.” Our Lord expected, and 
expects, all His disciples to have the courage of their opinions, 
of their convictions. He demanded that again and again 
in the most (shall we say ?) exaggerated terms, in language 
so extreme that we shrink from it still. Reflected in this 
language so stern, so menacing, we may read how intolerably 
hard was the ordeal in a multitude of cases, how desperately 
the poor frightened creatures would try to avoid it. What 
our Lord needed (and needs still) was above all “‘ witness,”’ 
and that witness must in the first instance be that of the 
water. A Christian who avoided baptism did not and 
could not witness to any one or anything: he only bore 
witness against himself that he dared not confess Christ, 
dared not trust Him, dared not face loss and shame for 
His sake. When we read in the New Testament about 
baptism, do we not (as so often) err because we fail to 
perceive that the primary thing about it was not what the 
baptized was to get (by way of spiritual blessing) but what 
he was to give—what he was to do for his Master and for 
those around him? Instantly, in the act of becoming 
a Christian, he was to become (in a lesser, but very true and 
arduous sense) what our Lord called Antipas, ‘‘ My witness, 
my faithful one.” (Rev. ii. 13.) “‘ Witness ”’ is the keynote 
of Christian discipleship: and, first, the witness of the 
water—in baptism. 

But the water alone was not enough. From the first 
the higher witness of death for Christ was invoked to sup- 
plement and substantiate the lesser witness of life for Christ. 
“Ve have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin,” 
cries the writer to the Hebrews in tones of grave reproach. 
What sin? Obviously that to which they were so sorely 
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tempted, poor, depressed, feeble-minded folk that they 
were: the sin of apostasy, of turning their backs upon 
Christ, of pretending (like Peter) that they did not know 
the man, and did not care for him. They had suffered 
much—social and ecclesiastical excommunication, spoiling 
of their goods, etc. But they had not yet sealed their 
testimony with their blood, and they shrank from the 
thought of it. It is surely disquieting to find the sacred 
writer laying so much stress upon this ultimate test of 
fidelity—disquieting, because so few of us would stand 
it. When English people (and indeed European Christians 
generally) have been caught in the evil net of the Mahdi 
or of some other fierce fanatic, they have shown (to say 
the least) no genius for martyrdom. The ordinary western 
Christian sees no great harm probably in formal apostasy, 
because it does not make any real difference to his beliefs, 
and it is only temporary—until the tyranny be overpast. 
Why throw away his life for a “form”? On which footing 
he would certainly have cast the few grains of incense 
upon the altar of the god Caesar. As far as we can tell, 
it was because the primitive Christians looked at the matter 
from our Lord’s point of view, and not from their own, 
that they obstinately refused to sacrifice, and so (in the 
long run) overcame the world. ‘“‘ Witness” was wanted 
first and foremost, witness culminating in martyrdom, 
but always remaining witness to Christ, witness before 
men. The Spirit bare witness, dwelling in their hearts 
and so filling them with a conscious joy and peace in be- 
lieving; influencing their lives, and so making them— 
not indeed perfect, but recognisably better than other 
people. But to the voice of the Spirit answered the voices 
of the water and of the blood; the witness of those who 
forsook all other calls and considerations in order to follow 
Christ ; the witness of those who laid down their lives 
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for His sake. And these three agreed in one. There 
was a harmony of witness so complete, so unmistakeable, 
so convincing, that it prevailed over all the prejudice 
and all the indifference of the heathen world. 

It is the sufficient justification of this interpretation 
of the water and the blood, that it corresponds exactly 
to the facts as they were, and also as they are. The Spirit 
is calling to-day, more loudly and urgently, may be, than 
ever. The water and the blood must answer His call, 
if the religion of Christ is really to win any fresh victories. 
They will not be secured by any amount of fine words, 
by any expenditure of money or of printer’s ink. The 
open and manly confession of Christ before men, the readi- 
ness even to die in His service—when these are found 
amongst Christians at large, when these are heard to witness 
loud and clear in harmony with the witness of the Spirit, 
then will dawn a new day of conquest for the Lord’s 
Anointed. 

RayvNER WINTERBOTHAM. 
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DR. MOFFATT ON THE LITERATURE OF THE. 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


VI. Tut Earty DEATH or JOHN THE APOSTLE. 


A tATE chronicler, George the Sinful, devoid of ability 
or critical faculty or insight, and utterly valueless except 
that he preserves some older statements in an unintelligent 
and even erroneous form, quotes Papias and Origen as 
proving by their conjoined evidence that the Apostle 
John lived at Ephesus at least as late as Nerva, A.D. 96-98, 
at which time he was the sole survivor of the Twelve, and 
that he died a martyr. Dr. Moffatt takes this brief and 
vague reference to Papias, transforms it by his imaginative 
historical criticism, and it becomes thorough and trust- 
worthy evidence that Papias recorded the death of John 
in Jerusalem along with James! at the very beginning of 
the history of the Church. From this, of course, it follows 
that the Apostle John never was at Ephesus, and never 
wrote either the letters of John, or the Gospel, or the Reve- 
lation. ; 
That is the true, literal and simple statement of the 
quick-change process through which the Papias of history 
is transformed into the Papias whom Dr. Moffatt admires 
so much and knows so well. Inthe whole range of criticism 
I know nothing more extraordinary than this. I do not 
mean that Dr. Moffatt originated the transformation. It 
is all chronicled in German magazines and German trea- 
tises, which are mentioned by the Author with admirable 
care. The first champions, who feel themselves discoverers, 


+ Not necessarily on the same occasion and day, as Dr. Moffatt allows 
with some lingering respect for the evidence,of the Acts—poor as that 
evidence, in his opinion, is. Fortunately Paul in Galatians ii. mentions 
John as alive long after the’death of James. 
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of such a theory may be pardoned for unconsciously over- 
rating and overstating the evidence in its favour; but a 
subsequent writer whose declared purpose it is to weigh 
opinions against one another, shows a distinct lack of the 
sense for historical evidence, when he conveys to the un- 
wary reader such a mistaken impression of George the 
Sinful’s intention in quoting Papias; and leaves it to the 
student to verify the reference and discover for himself 
that the ancient authorities say the opposite of what they 
are represented as implying. That is all in “the fearless 
old fashion ”’ of the Tiibingen school and of the later nine- 
teenth century critics in dealing with inconvenient  his- 
torical evidence. It was customary with them; but 
it is not permitted in the twentieth century. 

We cannot here acquit Dr. Moffatt of misrepresenting 
evidence (unintentionally, and only through his defective 
historical sense), when he persistently talks of “‘the Papias- 
tradition.”’ This so-called ‘“‘ Papias-tradition ” 
tion of wild and undisciplined hypothesis, rejected not only 
by Lightfoot, but also by Harnack, Zahn, etc. Would 
Eusebius have been so confident, if Papias had been dead 
against him? Would the unvarying tradition of that 
period have been so unvarying, if Papias had recorded 
the early death of John? In all probability, we must 
conclude, the real Papias agreed with Husebius and the 
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rest. 

Here, as always, Dr. Moffatt’s intention evidently is to be 
scrupulously accurate in stating evidence and opinions. He 
mentions that Lightfoot, Zahn, Harnack, and many others, 
differ from him and give a different form to the statement of 
Papias, the true content of which after all is unknown and 
uncertain. What one feels is that he lacks the modern 
spirit, which tends naturally to state the conditions 
accurately. So, for example, in discussing briefly the Sa- 
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viour’s prediction that the brothers James and John would 
drink the same cup and be baptized with the same baptism 
as Himself, he does not state quite fairly the view which 
has been held by some modern scholars.1_ As John in the 
Revelation says, he was the brother of his suffering churches 
and sharer with them in persecution, and was in Patmos 
for the martyria of Jesus. Gutjahr, Godet, etc., consider 
that this suffering may be reckoned as a sufficient fulfilment 
of the Saviour’s prediction. Dr. Moffatt replies that “ it is 
impossible to minimise ” the words of the ancient record 
“into injury or exile.” But the punishment which John 
suffered in Patmos was much worse than “‘ injury or exile.’ 2 
John’s penalty was hard labour of some kind;? it was 
preceded by severe beating, it was accompanied by per- 
petual fetters, scanty clothing, insufficient food, sleep on 
the bare ground in a dark prison, and work under the lash of 
military overseers ; it was reckoned the severest penalty 
short of death ; it was inflicted on criminals of the humbler 
classes, on provincials and on slaves; as it was almost 
equivalent to death, the infliction of it was reserved for the 
supreme Governor of the province, the Proconsul of Asia ; 
even his legate were not authorised to condemn a criminal to 
death or the mines.‘ Finally, this penalty was very fre- 
quently inflicted on Christians; and the quarries such as 
Prokonessos were full of Christians. When John says that 


* P. 603, note ¢. “It is impossible, with Godet, Gutjahr and others, to 
minimise dvypé0n, here or in Georgios, into injury or exile.” 

tO *lovdalwy dvy péOn (dxrnpéOnoav) is the expression in which George 
and the epitomiser of Philippus Sidetes, the only two ancient authorities, 
agree. It is probable, but by no means certain, that they took the three 
words from Papias. What was the context in Papias remains utterly 
obscure. 

* I refer generally to Mommsen’s chapter on this punishment in his 
Romisches Strafrecht, p. 949 £. 

* The proconsul had the ius gladii: even his three legatt had not that 
right (Mommsen, loc. cit. p. 949, n. t), though they otherwise exercised 
his full authority, as his representatives in districts of the Province Asia. 
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he in Patmos was suffering along with his suffering 
churches, among whom the sword was raging, his words are 
to be taken in their fullest sense : they were all being treated 
with almost equally severe penalties. There is, therefore, 
no minimising in the suggestion of Gutjahr and the others 
that John’s penalty in Patmos was a full and sufficient 
fulfilment of the prediction. 

As George says, John was released by Nerva the successor 
of Domitian ; Domitian’s acts were invalidated at his death, 
and a release of those Christians who had been sent to the 
mines under his tyranny is not improbable. This would 
fully explain why John, though condemned to life-long 
suffering of the most terrible kind, and therefore in the full- 
est sense sharer in the same cup and baptized with the same 
baptism as Jesus, did after all escape death and return to 
Ephesus. He had gone through the pains and terrors of 
death, and yet he lived again. 

Both Philip of Side! and George say that John was slain 
by the Jews, and their agreement shows that Papias, whom 
they quote as authority, must have said either this or some- 
thing which suggested this to them. They were both eager 
to make the agreement with the prediction, as they wnder- 
stood it, as close as possible, and they understood that James 
and John were put to death by the Jews, as Jesus was deliv- 
ered to death by the Jews. It should not be assumed that 
the same words in which they agree were used by Papias, 
There was, in addition to the words of Papias, another 
force acting on them, viz., the prediction.2 When James 
was killed by Herod, it pleased the Jews ; and it may very 
well be that Papias said something of the same kind regard- 
ing the punishment of John. It is not necessary to sup- 


1 Or rather a fragment understood to be the work of a late epitomiser 


of Philip. 
2 The same force, doubtless, acted on Papias. 
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pose that Philip and George understood Papias correctly 
and reproduce his testimony exactly. George quotes Origen 
on the same subject ; and, as we possess Origen’s words, we 
are able to see that George misunderstood him. 

This is all, of course, mere speculation and possibility, 
Lightfoot in his reply to Supernatural Religion makes a 
different suggestion to restore the real evidence of Papias, 
which is not in any way inconsistent with what we have 
just said. The truth is that the two references to Papias 
are so slight and vague, and so encompassed with inac- 
curacies in the context, that one can only speculate about 
what Papias said or meant. What is important to observe 
is that it is on the strength of a mere speculation that 
Dr. Moffatt and the modern critics whom he follows build 
up their empty and untrustworthy theory that John was 
killed by the Jews at some early time in the history of the 
congregation in Jerusalem. Such people as George the 
Sinner and the late epitomiser of Philip of Side are ab- 
solutely valueless authorities ; yet Irenaeus and Eusebius 
must forsooth be set aside as mistaken in order to make 
room for these worthless and inaccurate scribblers of late 
time ; and the theory is supported by equally vague com- 
binations of even more worthless evidence selected from the 
worst side of the Martyrologies, and by a needlessly strained 
interpretation of a saying of Jesus. Dr. Moffatt probably 
would set very little store by that saying, if there were not 
a possibility that it was invented by some anonymous 
editor after John’s death, though he leaves open the hypo- 
thesis that it may be a real prophecy of Jesus. 


VII. Tur Fasornation or tHe SEconp CENTURY. 


The words quoted from Dr. Moffatt, p. 315, at the begin- 
ning of Section IV. may perhaps be considered by some 
readers to be a chance expression, over-emphasised by the 
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author through a slip and not to be regarded as a fair speci- 
men of the necessary and consciously deliberate tendency of 
his mind. Had that been so, I would not have quoted them. 
My intention has been to make only typical quotations, and 
to bring out what is the real character of Dr. Moffatt’s 
position. He does fully mean all that he says. He sacri- 
fices everything that is most striking and powerful in a whole 
period, and one of the greatest periods, of the world’s litera- 
ture ; with the literature he sacrifices all the personalities, 
all the great men except Paul!; and he gives us instead of 


a9 ? 


them a succession of shadowy anonymous “ editors,’’ who 
work up in successive layers by laborious processes a series 
of writings, which were to delude the world for seventeen or 
eighteen centuries into a belief that there existed a series of 
great men moving the world and changing history and 
stamping their personality on human memory, all of them a 
fantasy of prejudiced misinterpretation of an artificial litera- 
ture. Thatis what Dr. Moffatt asks a rational man to accept. 
It is irrational and impertinent to set before us such a pre- 
tence of investigation into literature on its historical side. 

The end of the second century exercises a strange fascina- 
tion on Dr. Moffatt. He thinks, one might almost say, in 
terms of the late second century. He looks at and under- 
stands the New Testament too much as the writers of that 
period looked at it. This is especially noticeable in his 
treatment of the Pastoral Epistles. It is on that account 
that he finds the author of these Epistles ‘“‘ indifferent to such 
cardinal truths of his [Paul’s] gospel as the fatherhood of 
God, the believing ‘man’s union with Jesus Christ, the power 
and witness of the Spirit, the spiritual resurrection from the 
death of sin, the freedom from the law, and reconciliation.”’ 

I do not find any real proof of this supposed indiffer- 
ence. In the opening of all three Epistles, “‘ God Father ” 


1 Peter is not_an exception: see the subsequent Section on First Peter, 
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has become a fixed epithet, almost stereotyped, and has 
lost the article. One might say that this fixedness was not 
attained by Paul; that it is a trace of a kind of orthodoxy 
later than him ; but at least it does not betray indifference 
to the Fatherhood of God. Moreover, no one can seriously 
say that “‘ God Father ”’ is too stereotyped for Paul, because 
he uses it regularly in his earlier letters. 

One might go over Dr. Moffatt’s list of omissions, and show 
how blind he is to the real implication of the Pastorals ; but 
I must here content myself with referring him for example 
to Titus iii. 4 ff.,and the words of Dr. Denney (who does not 
think that Paul wrote these Epistles) : ‘‘ St. Paul could, no 
doubt, have said all this, but probably he would have said 
it otherwise and not all at a time.” The Pastorals give more 
definite expression to certain doctrines, and thus were nearer 
to the late second century point of view ; they were there- 
fore eagerly seized upon in that period, and the earlier 
Kpistles were interpreted in accordance with them by an 
age which was no longer able to understand Paul. The 
earlier Epistles were the first to be rescued from the tradi- 
tional misinterpretation, because they are most glaringly 
dissonant from it ; and now the process has to be repeated 
in inverse order, and the Pastorals have to be inter- 
preted afresh in accordance with the earlier Epistles. It 
will then be found that Dr. Denney’s words require to 
have a reference to time inserted, and ought to be read: 
“he would [at the period when he wrote Romans and 
Colossians, etc.] have said it otherwise.” 


VIII. A Greex Lriycuistic ARGUMENT. 


Though not observant in such matters, I have noticed a 
good many false accents or mistaken forms in the Greek 
words: on p. 501 djs in place of ads, apievat for 
adiévat, yapa for yapd, on p. 500, iSidpacly for iOv@pmacey, 
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On p. 269 euvynortevopevy, for euvnotevpévyn and ov for ov.,1 
on p. 28 evoeBeia for evoéBeva, on p. 33 alwvt should be 
aidve, on p. 34 yysdopwevoy should be %jysacpévov, on p. 45 
axpoacers should be dxpodcers, on p. 67 evayyervodpmevov 
should be evayyedicauévov, on p. 163 suvépyos should be 
cuvepyos, on pp. 408 and 164 ecéipdueva in the middle voice 
should be passive, either edpnuéva 2 or ebpioxdpueva, and on 
p. 164 rpocopéirAew should be wpocodetrewv, on p. 173 and 
on p. 590 dccavoovvn should be S:cavoodvyn, on pp. 186, 194, 
Aoyiwy should be Aoyiwy, on p. 216 mictéws should be 
miotews, On p. 482 ayarnros should be dyarnrés, on p. 330 
HéXeoiv should be pérceouv, on p. 300 rpdxomTw should be 
TpoKkoTTw, ON p. 297 Siadoyicpuos should be Scadroytouds, on 
p. 590 é« tuvos should be é« tuvos, wdXatos should be wadau0s, 
and ovpavos should be ovpavds, on p. 565 ébwvjca should be 
epovnca, on p. 588 Wiysxou Should be wuyxoi, on p. 585 
avtuypiatot should be dytixpiotos. 

On p. 501, besides the three false accents, I observe an 
almost incredibly bad argument. Dr. Moffatt essays to 
prove from the use of certain Greek words that the Revela- 
tion was written by a different author from the Fourth 
Gospel : among others in the Revelation “ épyou replaces 
érGé.” Now, even if this were true, what would be its 
value as an argument ? It is absolutely valueless. It is a 
usage in both books to quote in brief the imperative word 
“come ” from some supposed or real speaker (e.g., Rev. xxii. 
17). If ineach of two modern novels one found this usage 
half a dozen times, but in one the word was “‘ approach,” in 


1 The very fact that ov or éyé requires to be expressed proves that 
emphasis belongs to them; hence they are necessarily accented, though 
the oblique cases are enclitic when unemphatic. 

2 evpnucvov is rightly given on another page, if I rightly remember. 
The term is unusual; was Dr. Moffatt thinking of the common expression 
darak elpnuévoy ? Still drat edpicxduevov, though unusual, is a correct Greek 
expression. 
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the other “come near,’ the person who argued that this 
proved diversity of authorship would be pronounced incap- 
able of reasoning about such a subject. It is quite possible 
that the same writer might use one word at one time and the 
other at a different period of his life. The important fact 
as regards authorship is that a similar brief way of quoting 
occurs in both books. But what if one book used both 
“approach ” and “ come near,” the other only “approach ” ? 
Now that is the case here. In the Gospel John uses both 
épyovand ér6é,! the former more frequently: in the Revelation 
he uses épyou only. Moreover, the one case of €d0é is not 
in this special form, but in the middle of a longer sentence 
after a preceding aorist imperative (iv. 17) gavncov ... 
cai €-X0é,2 The true state of things then is that both the 
Revelation and the Fourth Gospel express the idea “‘ come ”’ 
by the present imperative épyouv, but once the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel uses the aorist imperative ¢X@é under the 
influence of a preceding co-ordinated aorist imperative. 

Another argument to the same effect is drawn on the same 
page from the fact that the Revelation uses atévios only 
once in xiv. 6, “and never connects it with 67,” as is done 
several times in the Fourth Gospel. But how does that prove 
the difference of authorship ? Both books use ai#vios, one 
more frequently than the other. Such things are mere 
pedantic trifling. 

The whole theory regarding the Johannine writings is 
much on the same level as this, a wire-drawn, artificial and 
utterly unconvincing series of fanciful suppositions. It 
comes at the end, and is afair specimen of a work full of 
learning about modern views, and therefore likely to be 
very useful to those who desire to study the process of opinion 


* épxou i. 46, xi. 34; epxeobe, the plural, i. 39. 
* I say the only case of é\0é in the Gospel; but I may have missed 
one; I write in the train with few books beside me. 
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about the New Testament; but the learning is rarely in- 
formed by an independent spirit or irradiated by a gleam 
of insight or sympathy. It is all hard, cold and external. 
Dr. Moffatt has it in him to do much better work than this ; 
but he must change his method radically, before he can 
succeed in doing what he was born to do. He ought to 
give up reading modern authorities for ten years, and 
devote that time to thinking and to reading the original 
authorities. His mind has been obsessed by persistently 
reading bad historical critics, until he has ceased to be 
able to distinguish good from bad criticism. He quotes 
plenty of good books, but he usually prefers the bad to 
the good. He balances the one against the other, and 
then misjudges. He writes and thinks on his subject in 
an antiquated tone and spirit. 


IX. Tuer ARGUMENT FROM AcoURACY OF LOCAL DETAILS. 


Dr. Moffatt admits that the Fourth Gospel contains much 
local knowledge and circumstantial detail, but denies that 
the presence of these “ can suffice to prove that the author 
had been a Palestinian apostle” (which no one would 
affirm). He asserts that “literary annals abound with 
cases of an imaginative historical reconstruction, where the 
author is known to have had no direct acquaintance with 
the countries in‘which his scenes are laid.’”’ His cases are 
all taken from modern literature. 

In the first place, however, he neglects to observe that 
this seeking after correct historical reconstruction is a 
modern development, and is wholly unknown and undreamed 
of in ancient time. Moreover, if the supposed Asia Minor 
author (or authors) of the Fourth Gospel had set about the 
task of reading up Palestinian geography and custom with 
the view of imparting local colour and verisimilitude to 
the book, he would not merely have done what no other 

VOL, Il. 6 
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among the ancients ever thought of, and what was not de- 
manded by the literary canons of his time: he would also 
have been guilty of deliberate and conscious simulation of 
a false personality. In seeking to impart this local colour 
so as to give to the book the appearance of having been 
written by a native of Palestine, he would show an anxiety 
to pretend that some Palestinian Jew had written the book. 
Thus all the naturalness and unconscious honesty which 
are claimed for the anonymous author (or authors) are 
sacrificed, and he is degraded to the rank of a conscious 
and deliberate forger. Dr. Moffatt does not, however, 
think he was a forger, but that he was acting from high 
motives and with unfeigned truth. 

In the second place, even as regards modern times, I 
should desiderate much more proof than Dr. Moffatt offers 


‘ 


that successful ‘‘ imaginative historical reconstruction ”’ 
in respect of geographical detail is so common as he asserts. 
I have not found it in those cases where I am capable of 
judging. Let us take Dr. Moffatt’s examples one by one: 
“ Gil Blas de Santillane, for all its masterly delineation of 
Spanish manners, was composed by a man who had never 
been in Spain.” I have not been in Spain, and am unable 
to judge how far there is exhibited any proofs of such geo- 
graphical accuracy about minute details as is found in the 
Fourth Gospel ; but I do know that people are very apt to 
take and repeat such assertions on credit without any 
first-hand knowledge of the subject. It is also certain that, 
if Le Sage shows such local accuracy, he must have studied 
carefully before he became able to impart it to his book. 
But Dr. Moffatt asserts only that he gives us a “ masterly 
delineation of Spanish manners.” How far is this delinea- 
tion his own ? How far is it taken from the Spanish author 
whose ideas and plan he adopted, and from whom he bor- 
rowed some of the adventures which his hero meets with ? 
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How far is it due to acquaintance with Spaniards in France, 
and with the typical Spaniard of literature (as in Don 
Quixote), a very strongly marked figure easily imitated by 
a writer so skilful as Le Sage? There are many questions 
to put and to answer before the argument from Gil Blas 
can be admitted to have even the remotest bearing on the 
Fourth Gospel. 

Dr. Moffatt next mentions Shakespeare’s Italian plays. 
In every case Shakespeare had an Italian story to work 
on: he took a printed tale, and gave it dramatic form: 
he was aided by his knowledge of many other Italian stories 
and of Italian history. Moreover, Shakespeare is an ex- 
ceptional genius, and it is not a fair argument that, because 
he could do something, therefore the anonymous writer (or 
writers) who made up the Fourth Gospel, but who impressed 
his own contemporaries so little that he was not remembered 
or even noticed by them, must have been able to do all 
that Shakespeare did. And thenis Shakespeare so accurate 
in minute geographical detail as the Fourth Gospel is? I 
know no proof of this, and should be glad to learn from Dr. 
Moffatt. What about the sea-coast of Bohemia ? 

Defoe is Dr. Moffatt’s third example. I have not been 
in Robinson Crusoe’s island, and cannot therefore judge of 
his geographical accuracy ; but so far as I can remember 
from time long past the character of his stories, he is most 
accurate where he has personal knowledge of the situation 
and localities ; and he deliberately set himself to work up 
an imitation of true fact and life. He was not trying to 
teach the world; he was trying to cheat the world into 
believing that his stories were true. He pretends and says 
that they were true. There is no analogy with Dr. Moffatt’s 
theory of the making up of the New Testament books. 

This subject is a big one and is not to be lightly dismissed, 
as Dr. Moffatt dismisses it, with a few remote, insufficient 
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and uncertain analogies. His treatment of it is audaciously 
light and trivial. Why does he not take some reasonably 
analogous case that can be tested and proved? Is it be- 
cause there are none that suit his argument ? Take the 
case of Walter Scott. Here you have an author who is ad- 
mittedly one of the most correct of romance writers. You 
find him marvellously accurate in the Border country, where 
he was thoroughly at home : not quite so minutely accurate 
in Argyleshire and the north or central Highlands, but still 
very accurate: in the Pirate he drew historical colour from 
experience on a voyage among the Orkneys and the Shetland 
Islands: in England he is much less vividly accurate 
in geographical detail: in Switzerland Anne of Ceierstern 
is admittedly and demonstrably inaccurate: in Count 
Robert of Paris and in The Talisman there is the minimum 
of local colour or detail. 

Is not Dr. Moffatt confusing between the artistic ability 
to give a vivid impression of imaginative reality and the 
possession of real geographical knowledge of details that 
can be tested and demonstrated ? Could Shakespeare’s 
foreign scenes stand being tested in that prosaic way by 
the map? Dr. Moffatt knows very well that they could 
not. Deduct from them what belongs to universal human 
nature, and how much remains of the specifically and 
characteristically Italian? The sea-coast of Bohemia is the 
scene of as true, human, real, vivid life and action as Venice 
or Padua or London; and that is all that the poet sought. 

This paragraph in Dr. Moffatt’s book is simply a carica- 
ture of historical reality and a travesty of historical argu- 
ment. 

It would be an interesting task, and one not devoid of 
usefulness, to take a modern romance and go through it 
carefully, noting the marks of ignorance or carelessness 
and the signs of accuracy in the narrative whose scene lies 
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in an age and a country not personally known to the writer, 
and trying to trace the reasons for the varying accuracy and 
inaccuracy. Space does not permit this here: but every 
critic of every school and colour who is going to talk about 
“imaginative historical reconstruction ”’ in regard to the 
Fourth Gospel ought to begin by making for himself a 
thorough study of this kind from first-hand knowledge, and 
not to content himself with tralaticious dicta, imperfectly 
understood. Scott’s Count Robert is a very instructive 
example: one can trace many degrees of accuracy in parts, 
and see the reasons in most cases. The Prison-of-Anemas 
scene is well done, whereas the Crusaders crossing the tide- 
less Bosphorus are said to go upstream first in order to take 
advantage of the turn of the tide. Here one sees the pro- 
cess of truth and of error. One can detect the way in which 
Scott was misled by a reference in one of his authorities to 
the varying strength and course of the currents in the 
Bosphorus.! He hastily applies his own experience of tidal 
seas and rivers, and thus invents a tide for the tideless salt- 
water river that flows from the Black Sea past Constantino- 
ple and Scutari. Where he closely follows a literary model 
he is best: where he trusts to his imagination he is worst. 

Another example can be found in Marion Crawford’s Via 
Crucis. The description of the march of the Crusaders in 
1146, headed by Louis of France, is founded on an excellent 
narrative written by an eye-witness, perhaps on more than 
one narrative ; but the writer of the romance is much more 
concerned with the imaginary career of his hero than with 
local details, and these are almost wholly omitted, except 
in the scene of the Turkish assault on the French army in 
the pass towards Pisidia. More than twenty years ago, 


1 One can see any day boats, and even small steamers, doing what the 
Crusaders did. Ihave had the experience in a boat, unintentionally testing 


the truth of the story. 
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when first I read the story as written down by one of the 
Crusaders, I immediately recognised the exact locality, a 
little way south-east from Denizli, in a long pass which I 
have several times traversed ; but recently, when I read 
the modern novelist’s account of the same scene, I could 
gather from it nothing local except that his description of 
the place bore no resemblance to any pass that I had ever 
seen. Yet it is quite possible that some western scholar may 
hereafter quote the whole episode of that march in Via 
Crucis as an admirable “imaginative reconstruction of 
history”; and indeed it deserves in some respects to be 
called so; but still the topography is vague, or when not 
vague is inaccurate. The novelist also omits that most 
striking episode when the Crusaders crossed the deep Maean- 
der in the face of a Turkish army and scattered the opposing 
forces on the other bank. I could see no reason why he 
omits that episode, which is so pertinent to his main purpose 
of glorifying “the Guide of Aquitaine’ (the Guide might 
have been described as finding the solitary point on that 
difficult river where this most gallant feat of arms was 
possible), if Marion Crawford had known by experience the 
nature of the country, and had not perhaps got confused 
between the two Maeanders, which the French Crusaders 
crossed successively,—the Maeander (ancient Caystros) at 
Ephesus, and the true Maeander where the feat was per- 
formed. 

On the other hand, the legend of the Periodoi of Barnabas 
gives a most elaborate aand minutely accurate list of places 
and times on the Apostle’s voyage from Syria to Cyprus.! 


* Lipsius in his work on the New Testament Apocrypha draws, on the 
whole, the correct inferences as to this legend from geographical data ; 
yet he is extraordinarily far from the real facts about the route of the 
voyage. He judges, therefore, simply from the minuteness and careful- 
ness of the local detail, assuming that it is all right, though his attempt 
to place it is almost all wrong. I wrote a long study of the geographical 
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What are we to infer from this? Certainly not that the 
legend is historical, but only that the voyage is described 
according to the real experience and knowledge of the 
author. He is therefore either a writer of a pure and simple 
romance, intended to interest and amuse a Cypriote public 
by the description of places and circumstances known to 
them, and naturally describing correctly those geographical 
features that he was familiar with, or he was a deliberate 
forger who used his personal familiarity with localities to 
obtain credence for a story designed to gain some end, 
whether hortatory or otherwise. The further fact that he 
shows ignorance in geography outside of Cyprus and the 
Syrian voyage proves that he belonged to this part of the 
world. There is, at any rate, practical certainty that per- 
sonal knowledge of the ports (some so obscure that their 
names are known only in the very minute study of that 
coast,! one having been re-discovered recently by Bent and 
Bishop Hicks through comparison between an inscription 
and Stephanus Byzantinus) is involved in this legend, and 
that “imaginative reconstruction of history ” by a native 
of a remote country has here played no part. Personal 
knowledge alone gives the power to tell a story involving 
many local details without betraying ignorance to one who 
knows the localities. 

The Fourth Gospel shows great accuracy in local details, 
as Dr. Moffatt acknowledges freely on the testimony of 


part of this legend many years ago, but the time to print it has never 
fallen to my lot. It is worthy of note that Lipsius might have been de- 
ceived by invented details about this obscure coast, if there had been a 
series of false names in the legend. ‘The critic needs knowledge. Lipsius 
practically assumes honesty and knowledge on the part of the writer of 
that legend; and through this assumption he is led right. 

1 It is through his want of such minute knowledge that Lipsius went 
so far wrong in his account of the voyage; he looked into the subject 
only for the purpose of criticising the legend, and not for the sake of know- 
ing the topography thoroughly (as is usual with New Testament scholars 
in talking about Pauline journeys). 
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many persons who have known the country, and who have 
investigated and scrutinised most minutely and critically 
this feature of the book. Therefore all analogy known to 
me tends to prove that the Fourth Gospel cannot have been 
written at a later time by a Jewish native of the province 
Asia, who restored by an effort of “ imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of history ” the features and surroundings of a past 
time unknown to him, for the purpose of elaborating an 
imaginary figure of the Saviour as gradually evolved in the 
growing “consciousness of the Church.” That, I think, 
is a fair statement of Dr. Moffatt’s theory ; and the theory 
seems an impossible one. 

There are only three hypotheses which analogy and 
literary possibilities leave open. (1) The Fourth Gospel 
was written by some person who knew the events and the 
localities so intimately that he naturally and without con- 
scious effort described everything accurately in its actual 
surroundings. (2) The Fourth Gospel is the composition 
of some person who, belonging to Palestine by birth and 
upbringing, composed a romance to interest and please the 
Christian public without intending it to be taken as more 
than a fictitious romance, and who naturally and uncon- 
sciously described correctly the local conditions: the con- 
scious straining after local verisimilitude in such a romance 
by a foreigner was unknown to that age and undreamed of 
then, and not required by the literary standards of the 
period. (3) The Fourth Gospel was composed with the 
intention of moving and affecting the contemporary Church 
in the situation in which it found itself: the composer was 
profoundly sensible of the grave needs of the time, and he 
tried to put things right by a work in which he described 
the life of the Saviour as it had come to be conceived by 
the “ growing consciousness of the Church”: in order to 
give effectiveness and authority to his work he pretended 
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that it had been written by an eye-witness who had seen 
and known what he described—that process Dr. Moffatt 
defends on the ground that it was considered entirely justifi- 
able and right by this ‘“‘ growing consciousness of the 
Church’’: this composer must have been so determined 
to gain unmerited credence for his composition that (some- 
what after the fashion of the Asian Presbyter who com- 
posed the Acts of Paul and Thekla) he took much trouble 
and studied deeply and travelled in the land of Palestine 
in order to impart to his work a local verisimilitude that 
should impose on people who knew the country—a device 
hitherto unknown to ancient literature; but the general 
character of the book stamps it as a work of the Province 
Asia composed for the use of Christians primarily in that 
province. This whole elaborate process was done so skil- 
fully and successfully that it was immediately accepted as 
authoritative, and soon mistaken for the work of the Apostle 
John. Dr. Moffatt does not make it quite clear whether 
he thinks that the earliest users of the book (who, as he 
holds, did not regard it as the work of the Apostle John) 
knew it to be a composition which falsely pretended to be 
written by an eye-witness, and was really the work of a 
later Asian composer, or whether he considers that those 
earliest users fancied it to be the work of some other eye- 
witness ; but he strongly suggests by his general treatment 
that those first readers were in no respect deceived, and 
that they even approved of this falseness as a right and 
praiseworthy device. 

The second of these hypotheses i is not, and would not for 
a moment be, entertained by Dr. Moffatt. I doubt if he 
is prepared to accept the third, although he goes a very long 
way in that direction ; but he wavers between the theory 
of growth or successive editing by different writers whose 
work cannot be disentangled, and a theory which approxi- 
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mates to this. The theory of growth and re-editing far 
from Palestine fails utterly to account for local accuracy 
in a Palestinian history. The theory which we have stated 
as (3) only needs to be stated in order to be rejected. J 
see no rational theory except the first. 


X. THe LAWFULNESS oF FALsE ATTRIBUTION IN 
LITERATURE. 


Dr. Moffatt makes, on p. 415, a reference to “ the reasons 
which justified” the author of the Pastoral Epistles in 
pretending that they were the work of Paul. As he says, 
“it is not necessary to spend words upon the reasons ” ; 
they have already been sufficiently discussed in the His- 
torical New Testament and the Encyclopedia Biblica. J 
do not wholly dissent from him as regards the difference 
between ancient and modern opinion on the propriety of 
writing a book under a revered name in order to gain autho- 
rity for the teaching set forth in the book. A pupil may 
have considered that he was expressing in his book the 
opinions of his master, and on that account may have from 
a mistaken but pious motive put forth the book in his 
master’s name. That many works were composed and 
published under false names is certain; but it is not made 
out clearly that Christian opinion approved of the attempt 
to gain Apostolic authority for a work of a later epoch by 
attributing it to the authorship of an Apostle. That, 
however, is what Dr. Moffatt strenuously asserts, and as- 
sumes to be proven. Almost all the examples which he 
gives in support of his assertion—an assertion frequently 
made by many modern writers—are open to question. He 
says, for example, that Luke fabricated speeches and put 
them in the mouth of Peter and Paul ; and therefore it ig 
evident that Luke thought this procedure honest and right, 
and could not have objected to the false attribution of 
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letters to those Apostles. Even if, for the moment, we 
admit that in the Acts Luke composed speeches and put 
them in the mouth of Peter and Paul, that is not an 
analogous case to fabricating a book or a letter and attri- 
buting it to an Apostle in order to give it a spurious 
authority in the Church. A historian might compose a 
speech containing what he believed to be a good summary 
of the facts and thoughts which belonged to the situation. 
That procedure was approved by ancient feeling, and 
practised by good historians. The historian of standing 
did not thereby seek to palm off his own views about the 
situation of his own time under another name: he tried to 
make the past situation clear and vivid to his readers. 
Moreover, I venture to deny absolutely that Luke 
fabricated the speeches which he attributes to the Apostles ; 
he had good authority for them, though, of course, he gives 
merely summaries and not verbatim reports; and sum- 
maries are necessarily coloured by the writer’s style. The 
one certain example which Dr. Moffatt gives of a second- 
century book attempting to gain credit by the use of Paul’s 
name and by the attribution to Paul of speeches that are 
entirely un-Pauline is the Acts of Paul and Thekla, com- 
posed by an Asian presbyter ; and the publication was dis- 
approved by public sentiment and punished by the degra- 
dation of the writer from the presbyterate. The presbyter 
pleaded that he had acted from love of Paul: apparently 
he wished to add to Paul’s glory by recording the Apostle’s 
exploits and teaching ; but the Church disapproved. Dr. 
Moffatt will have it that the presbyter was punished, not 
because he had falsely attributed to Paul acts and words, 
but only because these words were not in accordance with 
the doctrine of the Church. The testimony of Tertullian, 
however, seems to me certainly to imply that the punish- 
ment was awarded because of the false attribution. Possi- 
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bly that may have been a pretence, and the real reason 
may have been what Dr. Moffatt says; but even the pre- 
tence seems to imply a certain standard of public judgment 
unfavourable to false attribution. At that time the pub- 
lication of opinions contrary to the right doctrine was 
certainly regarded as deserving of punishment: why 
should the authorities pretend that the punishment, which 
was deserved on this ground, had been inflicted for the other 
reason, if public opinion did not condemn such false attri- 
bution ? 

The question of false attribution requires fuller and more 
methodical treatment than it has yet received. It is usually 
treated by persons who have already formed the opinion 
that ancient opinion permitted every kind of false attribu- 
tion. So far as I can judge, there is still an opening for 
the belief that Christian opinion made distinctions: it 
would not condemn compositions such as the Epistle of 
Paul to the Laodiceans, where there is no intention to spread 
opinions under the shelter of Pauline authority, but merely 
to compose an edifying and harmless literary exercise after 
the fashion of the schools ; but it did condemn the attempt 
seriously to mould public opinion and affect Church teaching 
under a false assumption of Apostolic authority. The 
arguments that have been used or may be used to support 
this latter view are left out of sight by Dr. Moffatt. 


XI. Tue Growrtn or A MIRACLE. 


From p. 539 I quote a sentence or two that are fairly 
typical of the general tone of Dr. Moffatt’s work. He is 
speaking of the raising of Lazarus and of the (to him) very 
suspicious silence of the other Gospels about “ so stupendous 
and critical an episode”; and he says, “The miracle . . . 
is an illustration of the profound truth that Jesus is the 
source of life eternal in a dead world, and that the resurrec- 
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tion is not, as the popular faith of the Church imagined 
(John xi. 24), something which takes place at the last day, 
but the reception of Christ’s living Spirit. ... Whether 
more than this religious motive, operating on the Lucan 
material, is necessary to explain the story, remains one of 
the historical problems of the Gospel.” Then the author 
quotes an explanation of the way in which this tale about 
Lazarus was probably concocted. “The whole evidence 
points strongly to the conclusion that the Evangelist, using 
some tradition to us unknown, and the Synoptic material 
mentioned, elaborated them freely into a narrative designed 
to be at once : (a) an astounding manifestation of the Logos- 
Christ, (6) a pictorial setting forth of the spiritual truth of 
Christ as Life, (c) a prophetic prefiguration of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus ”’ (Forbes, p. 273); and he con- 
tinues: “It may be a miracle which, like that of Mark xi. 
12 f. (see pp. 225, 236) has grown up mainly out of a parable— 
with hints from other Synoptic traditions, e.g. the raising 
of the widow’s son at Nain (Luke vii. 11-17)—in this case 
the parable of Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19/ff.). .. . What his- 
torical nucleus lies behind the story, it is no longer possible 
to ascertain.” 

Presumably this process of building up a false tale about 
Lazarus is ranked by Dr. Moffatt in the same harmless and 
almost laudable category as the action of later writers in 
imparting influence and authority to their views by pub- 
lishing them under the false name of an apostolic writer. 
To us, however, it looks undistinguishable from simple 
romance writing ; it is wholly divorced from reality: it is 
a false story invented to convey a spiritual moral. It is 
not a myth, for myths grow up unconsciously and lie wholly 
in the realm of fancy. It approximates perilously near to 
deliberate and intentional falsification of history, for it 
relates wholly to persons otherwise known to be real figures 
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(as Dr. Moffatt admits) : both the actors and the spectators 
are figures who appear frequently in the Gospels ; and the 
narrator declares that he was an eye-witness of this and of 
the other incidents which he describes, that this and the 
other incidents made a profound impression on him, and 
that he records them in order “that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God ” (xx. 21). The book 
is a tremendously impressive one, if it is the honest work 
of one who had seen with his own eyes, who had during a 
long life dwelt in loving memory on certain times 1 and 
incidents in the life of the Jesus whose disciple he had been, 
and who at last composed this record of the scenes which 
had most deeply impressed himself, in the conviction that 
they would impress others also and make them believe as 
he believed. If, on the other hand, it is the work of a man 
belonging to a later age and an alien country, who had seen 
none of the events that he describes, who invents some or 
many of them, without any real foundation but with merely 
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an “historical nucleus ” supplemented by the free play of 
creative fancy, who inserts little details which, if they do 
not spring from vivid memory of the scenes, can only be 
described as fabrications designed to convey to the readers 
the false impression of the lively recollection of the eye- 
witness (such as John xi. 30, 39, 44)—if all that is the case, 
then the book is the most cruel and heartless imposture 
that the world or the devil has ever produced. Its great- 
ness, its supreme and unique position in the literature of 
the world, depends on its truth. That an Asian Jew, or a 
series of Asians, created an imaginary Jesus, representing 
him as palming himself off on his contemporaries as a solitary 

* As Principal Iverach points out, it is remarkable what a small number 
of separate days and occasions make up the Fourth Gospel: other times 
and days seem to fade or to be less impressed on his memory ; and in his 


old age he lives in the recollection of the few days, at long intervals in 
Jesus’s life, 
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and unparalleled figure, the Divine nature walking among 
men, is from one point of view an interesting phenomenon ; 
but the deception practised on a credulous public, the cal- 
culated falseness of the whole proceeding, seems to me to 
be revolting, and all the more revolting because it was so 
successful. Its success implies great skill in gauging human 
nature and human credulity, and in choosing so coolly the 
cleverest means to deceive a people already disposed to 
accept Jesus as something greater than He in reality was ; 
and on that account this Asian imposture degrades one’s 
conception of human nature. 

The Author’s theory is a false application of the principle 
of development. He attempts to show that the essence of 
Christianity is a gradual development during the first cen- 
tury and the first decades of the second century through 
“the growing consciousness of the Church.” This “ grow- 
ing consciousness ”’ had no real historical ground to rest on. 
It created out of the historical and real Jesus an unhistorical 
and unreal one: I fail to find in this theory any historical 
or psychological possibility. That is not the way in which 
great events and great religious awakenings come into 
being. It is the moving force of some wonderful personality 
that makes the power of a new religion or of a religious 
revival. I can understand how the impulse given by the 
Jesus of the Fourth Gospel and of the whole New Testament 
moved the world during the first century, and made those 
great personalities, such as John, Peter, Paul, and others, 
by imparting its power to them through their intense belief 
in what they had seen and known ; and yet how they were 
not able to make in their turn a continuous succession of 
great personalities living on the same level to which their 
belief had raised them. The impulse seemed to die out, 
and yet did not die, but was able from time to time to move 
and to make these great personalities who felt the spirit of 
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Jesus, and kept the Church alive and progressive. That 
historical process is to me intelligible ; but I find no analogy 
to or justification for Dr. Moffatt’s theory of a creative 
“consciousness of the Church,” impersonal, generally 
anonymous, hidden from the world behind false names for 
whom it created false personalities and incredible histories. 
How did this creative “‘ consciousness ”’ come into existence ? 
Whence did it derive its force? Not from truth, because 
it makes falseness and loves concealment and shrouds itself 
in mist. How and why did this creative ‘‘ consciousness ”° 
come to anend? It is all a phantasm, a fancy, a fiction, 
irrational and incredible. 

The New Testament describes a ‘“‘ growing consciousness 
of the Church,” but it is a totally different thing from that 
which Dr. Moffatt postulates. The Apostles, who had 
known Jesus without really knowing Him, gradually came 
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later to recognise Him in His real character. Their eyes 
were opened, and they saw. That is a consciousness of the 
real meaning of real events. Dr. Moffatt dreams of a “‘ con- 
sciousness,’ which falsely imagines events that never hap- 
pened. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


(To be continued.) 


THE JEWISH GARRISON AND TEMPLE IN 
ELEPHANTINE. 


Opposite Assuan lies the island of Elephantiné, the larger 
half of which, covered with palms and verdure, forms a 
pleasant contrast to the sandy deserts and yellow cliffs 
that mark the region of the First Cataract. The southern 
end of the island, however, is occupied by the mounds of 
the old city which commanded the entrance to Egypt from 
the days of the earlier dynasties down to the age of the 
Arab conquest. For many years past the mounds have 
been handed over to the diggers for sebakh, that is to say 
the phosphates that are contained in the nitrogenous earth 
of an ancient city-site. During the period that Assuan 
was a military province, before the reconquest of the Sudan, 
the sebakh-diggers were particularly active, and as I spent 
some portion of every winter moored in my dahabia close 
to the mounds I had plenty of opportunity for observing 
what was found in them. Usually it was Greek ostraka— 
potsherds on which the tax-gatherers’ receipts in the Ptole- 
maic and Roman periods were inscribed—that were brought 
to me: now and then, however, an ostrakon was brought 
to me with Aramaic writing upon it. But Aramaic ostraka 
were scarce and the inscriptions upon them were generally 
much obliterated. 

Fragments of papyrus were also frequently found, but 
were generally destroyed by the natives, who had not yet 
discovered that they possessed a value in the eyes of the 
tourists. Once I rescued from destruction a quantity of 
fragments which belonged to the age of the fifth dynasty 
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and which I happened to see extracted from under the 
foundations of the early city-wall. Unfortunately they 
were mere fragments which had not been improved by 
the process of excavation. I was more fortunate two or 
three years later, in January, 1901, when I chanced to be 
looking on at the moment that a small, but well-preserved, 
roll of papyrus was unearthed along with two large ostraka 
in the Aramaic script. The ostraka doubtless would have 
been kept and sold to some tourist to be finally lost in his 
“ cabinet of curiosities,” but the papyrus roll would never 
have been heard of again, had not my lucky star led me 
to the mounds on that particular day. On returning to 
Oxford I handed the papyrus and the’ostraka to Dr. Cowley, 
who published them in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. The publication at once made a 
stir in the world of Semitic scholars. 

The papyrus, and consequently the ostraka also, belonged 
to the Persian age of Egyptian history and proved that a 
colony of Jews was established at the time at Assuan or 
in Elephantiné. They further made it clear that similar 
documents of the same period were likely to be discovered 
if proper search was made for them. No one, however, 
seemed inclined to undertake excavations in Elephantiné, 
and so things remained until another discovery was made 
which produced, not a stir, but a sensation. Assuan had 
become the winter resort of the fashionable world ; monster 
hotels were springing up there, and “ antika-dealers ”’ came 
in their wake. The objects found by the natives in 
Elephantiné during the summer months were no longer 
destroyed or lost: they made their way into the hands of 
the dealers and were offered at big prices to the tourists the 
following winter. In the winter of 1904 it became known 
that a number of large and apparently important Aramaic 
papyri had been discovered the previous summer, and 
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were for sale. Part of them were bought by Lady William 
Cecil, part by Mr. Robert Mond, while one which had gone 
astray was subsequently secured for the Bodleian Library. 
A new road had been cut the preceding summer through 
the ruins of Roman Assuan, and the dealers averred that 
it was here that the papyri had been found in a wooden 
box. 

With great generosity Mr. Mond and Lady William 
Cecil gave the papyri they had purchased to the Cairo 
Museum, and I was asked to edit them. In this task I 
had the good fortune to obtain the help of Dr. Cowley, 
and the expenses of the publication were borne by Mr. 
Mond. Meanwhile the Egyptian Service of Antiquities 
determined to start excavations in Elephantiné, and as 
Mr. Howard Carter, the Inspector of Antiquities, was too 
busy at the time to undertake them, the work was put into 
my hands. Unfortunately I was just finishing the excava- 
tions which Mr. Somers Clarke and myself had been carrying 
on for some years at El-Kab, the Nile was getting danger- 
ously low for the safe passage of my dahabia to Cairo, and 
the high winds of the Egyptian spring were beginning to 
blow. I was,therefore, able to devote only a week to looking 
after the Government work in Elephantiné. 

The natives had not only assured Mr. Carter and myself 
that the papyri had really been found in Elephantiné, 
they also pointed out the spot where the discovery had 
been made, on the western side of the mounds. Here, 
therefore, I set the men to work, and the first morning pro- 
duced two baskets full of broken papyri, demotic and Greek. 
But there was nothing Aramaic among them, nor did any 
scrap of Aramaic come to light as long as I was able to 
superintend the digging. 

The Service of Antiquities was unable to continue the 
work another year, and eventually concessions were granted 
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to the German and French Governments, allowing them 
to divide the ancient city-site between them, the Germans 
taking the western and the French the eastern half. The 
Germans, under the leadership of Dr. Rubensohn, were 
the first in the field (in 1906). They set to work at the 
spot where I had excavated and soon brought to light the 
remains of the houses in which the Jews to whom we owe 
the papyri had once lived. The Jewish quarter, it turns 
out, was built over an old burial-ground which goes back 
to the Twelfth, if not to the Sixth dynasty ; in the Persian 
age, however, its very existence had been forgotten. 

There were two rooms in two different houses in the 
Jewish quarter in which papyri were found. These papyri 
are now at Berlin, where they are being edited by Professor 
Sachau. The firstfruits of them were given to the world 
almost immediately by their editor. In 1907 Professor 
Sachau published ‘Drei aramaische Papyrusurkunden 
aus Elephantine ” in the Transactions of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences, which made it clear that the “ Assuan”’ 
papyri already published by Dr. Cowley and myself (in 
1906) must have come from the same place. The sebakh- 
diggers must have found their way into the Jewish houses, 
which will account for the state of ruin in which Dr. Ruben- 
sohn discovered them. The papyri which he himself came 
across were lying scattered in the rubbish of the houses 
less than two feet below the surface of the ground. How 
many documents may have perished before the diggers 
for sebakh learned that they had a commercial value it is 
impossible to say. 

The three published by Professor Sachau are of excep- 
tional importance. Two of them are duplicate copies of 
a petition sent by Yedoniah and his brother Jews to Bagoas 
the Persian Governor of Judah and dated the 20th of 
Marchesvan (November) in the seventeenth year of Darius 
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Il., that is B.c. 408. Three years previously (B.C. 411) ithe 
priests of Khnum, the Egyptian god of the Cataract, to 
whom the city of Elephantiné was dedicated, had taken 
advantage of the absence of the Persian Governor Arsames 
and bribed Waidrang, who had been left in command, to 
destroy “‘ the temple of Yahu,” which occupied a prominent 
position in the Jewish quarter. Waidrang accordingly 
sent to his son, who commanded the Persian garrison in 
Assuan, ordering him to cross the Nile and demolish the 
Jewish sanctuary. The soldiers (or rather the auxiliaries) 
and a promiscuous body of Egyptian natives thereupon 
came across the river and entering the temple “destroyed 
it to the foundations. They broke in pieces the columns 
of stone that were in it, and smashed the seven great gates 
of hewn stone that were in the sanctuary,’ together with 
the bronze doors, and they set fire to the cedar-wood roof 
and the rest of the building. ‘The bowls of gold and 
silver and whatever else was in the sanctuary they took and 
appropriated.” All this happened in the month of Tammuz 
or June, and ever since the Jewish community had been 
fasting and praying, with sackcloth on their loins, “to 
Yahu the Lord of Heaven.” Such an outrage, they declare, 
had never been committed against them before, since the 
days of “the kings of Egypt” when their “fathers had 
built this temple in the fortress of Elephantiné.” ‘‘ When 
Kambyses entered Egypt,” they go on to state, “ he found 
this temple already built, and though the temples of the 
gods of Egypt were all overthrown by him, no injury was 
done to this temple.” 

The Egyptian Jews had first appealed to ‘‘ Jehohanan 
the high-priest and his companions, the priests in Jerusalem, 
as well as to his brother Ostanes, whose (Jewish name is) 
‘Anani, and the Jewish nobles,” but all in vain. No notice 
was taken of their letter. Then they turned to ‘“ Delaiah and 
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Shelemiah, the sons of Sanballat, the governor of Samaria,” 
and finally to Bagoas who, as we learn from Josephus, was 
a friend of Joshua the brother of the high-priest Johanan, 
here called Jehohanan. Johanan, it will be remembered, 
is mentioned in Nehemiah xii. 22, 23; he subsequently 
got into trouble by murdering his brother Joshua in the 
temple, a crime which Bagoas visited upon the Jewish 
people by making them pay 50 drachmae on every lamb 
offered in the daily sacrifices. At the time the Jews of 
Elephantiné wrote their petition, however, Joshua was 
still living. 

The petition concludes in a characteristically oriental 
way. ‘“‘Ever since that day of Tammuz in the fourteenth 
year of Darius,’’ its writers say, “‘even unto this day we 
have put on sackcloth and fasted, our wives have become 
as widows, we have not anointed ourselves with oil nor 
drunk wine. And from that time until this day in the 
seventeenth year of Darius no meal-offerings, frankincense 
or burnt-offerings have been offered in this temple. Now, 
therefore, thy servants, Yedoniah and his companions 
and allthe Jews who are citizens of Elephantiné, say thus : 
If it seem good to our lord, think upon this temple to build 
it again, because we are not permitted to rebuild it. Look 
upon us who receive thy kindnesses and mercies who are 
here in Egypt. Let a letter be sent from thee to them 
concerning ;the temple of the God Yahu that it may be 
rebuilt in the fortress of Elephantiné as it was built before. 
And we will offer meal-offerings and frankincense and 
burnt-offerings upon the altar of the God Yahu in thy 
name. And we will pray for thee at all times, we and our 
wives and our children and all the Jews who are here, if 
thou doest this, until this temple be built again. And thou 
shalt have a share before Yahu, the God of Heaven, from 
everyone who offers unto Him a burnt-offering and sacrifices, 
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to the amount of 1,000 silver talents. As for the gold, 
we have already written about it and explained.” 

The petition was successful, and along with the copies 
of it was found a ‘“‘ memorandum ”’ of the reply sent to 
Arsames after his return to Upper Egypt. “A memo- 
randum of what Bagoas and Delaiah have said to me. 
The memorandum is as follows: Thou art to say in Egypt 
before Arsames concerning the altar-house of the God of 
Heaven, which was built in the fortress of Elephantiné 
before our time, before Cambyses, which Waidrang, that 
rebel, had destroyed in the fourteenth year of Darius, that 
it shall be built again in its place, as it was formerly. And 
meal-offerings and frankincense shall be offered upon 
this altar as was done formerly.” The word used for 
*“memorandum ”’ is the same as that which is found in 
Ezra vi. 2, where we should translate: ‘‘ And there was 
found at Hamadan, in the fortress that is in the province 
of Media, a roll, and therein was thus written: A memo- 
randum: In the first year of Cyrus the king, Cyrus the 
king made a decree.”’ The formula was plainly an official 
one. 

The temple of Yahu or Yahveh is twice mentioned in 
the papyri of which I was editor, where we learn that it 
stood in the midst of the Jewish quarter. The Berlin 
papyri show that it was no mere chapel, much less a syna- 
gogue, but, like the one afterwards built by Onias in the 
Delta, a rival to that in Jerusalem. But they also show 
a good deal more than this. In the first place the temple 
had been erected in the days when Egypt was governed 
by the Pharaohs and was spared at the time of the Persian 
conquest: in the second place the same sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings were offered as were prescribed by the 
Levitical Law for the temple in Jerusalem, the frankincense 
being burnt on the altar along with part of the meal-offering 
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in accordance with the directions in Leviticus ii. 1, 2; 
while, thirdly, the temple itself was of large size and costly 
construction, rivalling, in fact, the native temple of Khnum. 

A discovery, indeed, which I have made in the sandstone 
quarries east of Assuan proves that the temple was on as 
large a scale as the leading Egyptian ones and that it was 
built much in the same style. One of the quarries there 
has been “earmarked ”’ in five different places for the 
exclusive use of the Jewish temple, the abbreviated word 
‘1, which is employed in the papyri to denote ‘‘ house ” 
or “temple” (2), being engraved on the rocks that 
marked its boundaries. The letters are ligatured as in the 
papyri, and they have precisely the same forms. In more 
than one place the base of a column, or rather of the drum 
of a column, has been left in the native rock, and we can 
therefore ascertain what the size of each column was. The 
three I have found all alike measure 85 centimetres in 
diameter or nearly 3 feet, and will therefore bear comparison 
with the columns of the great Egyptian sanctuaries. It 
would seem that granite as well as sandstone was employed ; 
at all events the base of a smaller column of granite is lying 
at the foot of the quarry, where I also came across some 
fragments of Jewish pottery. 

It is clear, therefore, that at the time the Temple was 
erected, the Jews were not only a large and wealthy com- 
munity at Elephantiné but also that they must have 
possessed great political influence. It is not wonderful 
that the priests of Khnum looked with jealous eyes upon 
them and their rival shrine and seized the first opportunity 
of bringing about its destruction. Professor Clermont- 
Ganneau made exhaustive attempts to discover any frag- 
ments belonging to it ; but his attempts met with no success : 
the very site of the building has been obliterated and the 
stones of which it was constructed must have been broken 
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up. The restored temple will have met the same fate as 
the earlier one: the recovery of Egyptian independence 
and the expulsion of the Persian garrisons must have meant 
the massacre or flight of colonists who were regarded as 
an outpost of the foreign occupation as well as the destruction 
of their sanctuary. That the Persian government accepted 
the Egyptian belief that the Jews were its protégés and 
outpost may be gathered from the reply of Bagoas as well 
as from the fact that under Kambyses a distinction had 
been made between the Jewish and Egyptian temples. 

It is possible that the flame of Egyptian fanaticism had 
been fanned by another reason ingeniously suggested by 
Professor Clermont-Ganneau. The Egyptian god of the 
Cataract was symbolised by the ram, and the mummies 
of the sacred rams have been found by the French excavators 
in their cemetery a little to the east of the Jewish 
quarter. To the adorers of the sacred ram the sacrifice 
of the Paschal lamb would have appeared a wanton profana- 
tion deliberately intended to shock the prejudices of the 
natives on the part of those who enjoyed the confidence and 
protection of the conquerors of the country.! However 
this may be, the stately temple of Yahu, rising as it did 
in the midst of the sacred island of Khnum, was a sign 
and symbol of a detested foreign occupation and foreign 
religion. Before the Persian conquest it could be tolerated ; 
after the Persian conquest and the destruction of the 
Egyptian sanctuaries that was impossible. 

It will be noted that for nearly a century the temple of 
Yahu in Elephantiné was the only temple which was standing 
in the Jewish world, and that the rites and ceremonies 

1 In a letter on an ostrakon in my possession the writer, after referring 
to the ‘‘ kneading ”’ of the unleavened bread and stating that he was now 
“ clean,” asks that a maid should be sent to him “‘ to prepare the passover ” 


(SNDD JIAYN NON). The letter was written about 440 B.c. For the law 
about cleanness see Numbers ix. 10-13. 
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carried on in it were the same as those which had been 
carried on in the temple of Jerusalem. They were the 
rites and ceremonies prescribed by the Levitical Law— 
that “Priestly Code” which according to fashionable 
critical theories had been devised in post-exilic times long 
after its injunctions were being obeyed at the southern 
extremity of Egypt. It is, therefore, not wonderful that 
after the fall of Jerusalem the companions of Jeremiah 
should have insisted upon settling in Egypt in spite of the 
opposition of the prophet who belonged to the Babylonian 
or anti-Egyptian party and who foresaw that Egypt would 
be invaded before long by Nebuchadrezzar.1 There were 
already colonies of Jews in Memphis and Pathros or Upper 
Egypt (Jer. xliv. 1), though the new comers do not seem 
to have mixed with them, ‘‘ Pathros’”’ in Jeremiah xliv. 
15 being a patent interpolation. If we may judge from 
the proper names the Jews of Elephantiné would have 
been more orthodox than their contemporaries at Jerusalem 
before the fall of the Jewish monarchy: at any rate most 
of the names found in the papyri are identical with those 
of the orthodox Jewish community which returned from 
the Babylonish exile. That so orthodox a community 
should nevertheless have erected a rival temple to that 
of Jerusalem may appear strange to those who insist on 
the strict letter of the book of Deuteronomy. But Onias 
and his friends saw no contradiction between adherence 
to the Deuteronomic law and the erection of his temple 
at Tel el-Yahudiya, and the same may be said of the pre- 
decessors of Josiah or Hezekiah in Judah itself. Isaiah 


* Jeremiah seems to have believed that Egypt would fall an easy prey 
to the Babylonian invader and would become a Babylonian province. 
The main part of the Egyptian army, however, now consisted of Greeks 
and not of natives, and Nebuchadrezzar was consequently unable to 
penetrate beyond the eastern edge of the Delta. Here was the Greek 
camp at Daphnae or Tel ed-Defena, to which Nebuchadrezzar himself 
appears to give the name of Putu Yanan or “‘ Phut of the Ionians.” 
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(xx. 19) contemplates not only an obelisk of Yahveh “ beside 
the (southern ?) border” of Egypt, but also an altar, like 
the “altar-house” at Elephantiné, which should stand 
in the midst of the country, in other words, at Memphis. 
In the age of Isaiah, indeed, there were already “five 
cities in the land of Egypt”’ speaking “the language of 
Canaan”; Aramaic did not become first the official and 
then the common language of the Egyptian Jews until 
the Persian epoch, and the five cities which spoke the lan- 
guage of Canaan would therefore have been cities in which 
there were Jewish quarters. 

From the later Palestinian point of view, however, the 
orthodoxy of the Jews at Elephantiné would not have 
been unimpeachable. The very fact that a temple rivalling 
that of Jerusalem in size and costliness should have existed 
there, and that the same services and ceremonies should 
have been carried on in it, would of itself have seemed 
an indication of schism, if not of heresy. And it cannot 
be denied that some at least of the Elephantiné Jews were 
inclined to draw too little distinction between the worship of 
Yahu and that of the Egyptian gods. In the “ Assuan 
Papyri”’ the Jewess Mibtahyah marries an Egyptian and 
swears by the Egyptian goddess Sati in “‘ the court of the 
Hebrews,’’ and on the rocks of El-Hoshan, north of Gilsilis, 
I have copied the record of Azariah son of Shagbi, who calls 
himself the “blessed of Horus.” Even in the temple of 
Yahu the worship of other Deities was permitted. In the 
Ptolemaic age, when northern Egypt was filled with Jews 
freshly imported from Palestine, the laxity of the Jews in 
southern Egypt stands out in contrast to the strict ortho- 
doxy of their co-religionists in the Delta ; I have published 
Greek ostraka from Karnak, for instance, which show not 
only that they were willing to farm the revenues of the 
heathen temple of Amon, but also that they adopted Greek 
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names and Greek customs. We may ascribe to this period 
of Greek history in Egypt what I have called the “ patent 
interpolation ” in Jeremiah xliv. 15. It would have been 
inapplicable a century or two earlier. 

Still it must be remembered that before the return from 
the exile even the Palestinian Jews were not particularly 
literal in their interpretation of the Law. Isaiah sees 
nothing wrong in the erection of an obelisk to Yahveh like 
the obelisks dedicated to the Egyptian Sun-god or the 
pillars of stone which characterised the worship of the 
Canaanite Baal: still less does he think it strange that the 
Jews in Egypt should have an “ altar ” (or “ altar-house ’’) 
of theirown. It is possible that the obelisk and altar already 
existed ; the temple at Elephantiné had been built in the 
time of the Pharaohs, and Isaiah, however liberal-minded 
he may have been, is hardly likely to have been the first to 
suggest the erection of them. Indeed there is a further 
possibility that in the name of the Egyptian city which is 
singled out for mention by the prophet there is an allusion 
to Elephantiné. The better-authenticated reading ha-heres 
would represent an Egyptian Ha-t-risi “temple of the 
south,” as Pathros—or rather Pathris as it ought to be 
written—represents Pa-to-rist “the land of the south.” 
In any case the very accurate acquaintance with the region 
of the sudd displayed in the eighteenth chapter of Isaiah 
makes it clear that the southern course of the Nile was well 
known in Palestine at the time. 

We can well imagine the horror, however, with which 
Johanan and his brother priests received the appeal of the 
Egyptian Jews for help. They must have sympathised 
with Waidrang and his gang and have rejoiced over the 
destruction of the schismatic temple. That the Elephan- 
tiné community should have believed there would be 
sympathy for them in Jerusalem proves how utterly cut 
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off they had been from post-exilic Judaism and how little 
they knew about it. Naturally no answer was returned 
to their appeal from the Palestinian priesthood: in the 
eyes of the latter the destruction of their temple was a 
righteous judgment inflicted upon them by Yahveh. The 
community in Elephantiné represented the ideas and 
practices of pre-exilic Judaism ; with post-exilic Judaism 
it is plain they had never come into touch. 

Can we fix the date at which their temple was built 2 
This will largely depend upon the date to which we can 
assign the settlement of the Jewish community in Elephan- 
tiné, and upon this point the unpublished papyri at Berlin 
are likely to throw light. 

They prove that the Jewish colony at Elephantiné 
was not a commercial, but a military, colony. The colony 
is called in them NW NON, “the Jewish garrison,’ and 
it is represented as occupying the citadel and defending the 
southern approach to Egypt not only against the Ethiopians 
of the Sudan but also against the Egyptians themselves. 
The Jewish force was, in fact, employed in seeing that the 
Egyptians did not rise against their Persian masters and 
in suppressing any signs of rebellion upon their part. It 
was no wonder that they were hated by their Egyptian 
neighbours and that any weakening of Persian authority 
meant trouble to the Jews. 

The revelations of the Berlin papyri explain the allusions 
in a fragmentary Aramaic papyrus from Elephantiné, now 
at Strasburg, which has been published by Professor Euting, 
as well as a passage in a mutilated inscription on a block 
of sandstone in the Cairo Museum which came from the 
same island, possibly from the site of the temple of Yahu. 
On this latter we read: ... Jay po? Non 2, “the 
commander of the garrison of Assuan Ebed ... ,”’ who 
thus bore a Jewish name, probably Obadiah. As the troops 
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he commanded were stationed at Assuan it would appear 
that part of the Jewish garrison, as was natural, was on 
duty there as well as in Elephantiné.1 The Strasburg 
papyrus, which gives an account of the Egyptian outbreak 
in the fourteenth year of Darius II., just after the departure 
of the governor Arsames, now becomes intelligible. The 
Egyptians, we are told in it, had ‘‘ revolted,” and the priests 
of Khnum had bribed some of “ the auxiliaries of the king ”’ 
to destroy the citadel of Elephantiné, to build a wall over 
the ruins and to fill up the well which supplied the garrison 
with water. This well, which is of large size and is sunk 
through the rock like the famous Well of Joseph in the 
Citadel at Cairo, has been cleaned out by Mr. Howard 
Carter and is once more in use. ‘‘ The auxiliaries of the 
king”’ may have been Greeks; at all events after the 
mutiny of the native army and its flight to the Sudan in 
the time of Psammetichus its place was mainly supplied 
by Greek mercenaries. The names of some of these mer- 
cenaries, mixed with those of Karians and Canaanites, 
are found, as is well known, on the legs of the colossi at 
Abu-Simbel, and a little to the north, at Tonqala, Mr. 
Weigall has lately discovered graffiti in the Aramaic letters 
of the sixth century B.c. but in the Hebrew language. 
That there were Greeks in Elephantiné or Assuan living 
by the side of the Jewish colony is clear from a document 
published by Professor Sachau, which is dated in the fifteenth 
year of King Amyrtzus. The name of Amyrtzeus—Amon- 


} Similar testimony is borne by the “ Assuan Papyri”’ (K?) where 
Mahseiah and Yedoniah are described as “‘ Aramzans of Assuan, belonging 
to the Flag-division of Warézath.”” In H? Menahem and Ananiah are 
described as “ Jews of Elephantiné the Fortress, belonging to the Flag- 
division of Iddin-Nabu.” The difference in the description may imply 
that the cohort stationed at Assuan contained other Syrians as well as 
Jews, whereas the cohort in Elephantiné was exclusively Jewish. 


? One of them begins 11"}2 °D3N. The writer describes himself as ‘az 
pt, “strong of mouth.” 
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erdu-f, probably, in Egyptian—is written A-m-u-r-t-i-s, 
which presupposes a Greek original. 

We further learn from the still unpublished papyri at 
Berlin that the Jewish troops were divided into companies 
called “ Flags.’ Six of these are known: four of them 
bear Persian names derived from the names of their com- 
manders ; the two others have Babylonian names. Pro- 
fessor Sachau 1 quotes a passage in which mention is made 
of an “ Aramezan (Jew) of Yeb (Elephantiné) the Fortress, 
belonging to the Flag-division of Nebo-kudurri,” and he 
points out that the system of military organisation is 
precisely the same as that described in Numbers ii. and x., 
where the Israelites are similarly said to have been divided 
into companies each distinguished by its “standard.” 
He further notes that the use of the preposition /é before 
the word “ flag ”’ or “ standard ” in the papyri corresponds 
with its use in Numbers xxvii. 1 and xxxvi. 1. 

The two Babylonian names take us back to a period 
before the Persian conquest of Egypt. With this agrees 
the statement in the petition sent to Bagoas that the temple 
of Yahu at Elephantiné had been built before the conquest 
of Egypt by Kambyses and that while the native Egyptian 
temples were destroyed by the conqueror that of Yahu 
was spared. The Egyptian temple, it must be remembered, 
was a fortress as well as a temple, and alone among public 
and private buildings was constructed of stone. That the 
temple of Yahu, which was also of stone, should have 
been left uninjured can only mean that the Jews of Elephan- 
tiné were already regarded as a garrison in a hostile country. 
They were soldiers who occupied the citadel that com- 
manded the southern entrance into Egypt, and, as in the 
Persian age, so too before the time of Kambyses they 


1 Florilegium (Paris, 1909), p. 533, 
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must have already been planted there to keep the natives 
in check. 

The fact seems at first sight surprising, for the Twenty- 
sixth Egyptian dynasty, with its archaising zeal and efforts 
to restore the old sanctuaries of the country like the Ptole- 
mies in later times, has generally been considered to repre- 
sent a national movement. But the restoration of the 
old sanctuaries had the same motives behind it as their 
restoration by the Greek Ptolemies. They were a sop 
thrown to the powerful priesthood and an endeavour to 
make the people forget that their rulers did not belong to 
the ancient royal race. Psammetichus belonged to the 
north; he bore a non-Egyptian name which is probably 
Libyan, and he secured and held the throne by means of 
foreign mercenaries. One of the first events which occurred 
after the establishment of his power was the revolt of the 
native army in consequence of the favour shown to the 
foreign troops and its flight into the Sudan. It was pursued 
by Psammetichus as far as the Second Cataract, where I 
have found Karian inscriptions, and though the Greek and 
Karian inscriptions at Abu Simbel have been supposed 
for the last half-century to belong to the reign of Psamme- 
tichus IT., instead of that of Psammetichus I., the earlier 
date is now beginning to be once more preferred. The 
place of the mutineers in Elephantiné and Assuan was 
taken by a garrison of foreign troops, just as in the north 
their place was taken by the two great garrisons of Greek 
mercenaries at Daphne and Marea ; but whereas the foreign 
garrisons in the Delta consisted of Greeks and Karians, 
those in Elephantiné and Assuan would have been mainly 
Jews. Herodotus (ii. 30) calls all three garrisons alike 
“Persians,” by which he means non-Egyptians in the 
Persian service. While the Greek mercenaries kept the 
Delta in order, Upper Egypt was kept in order by the Jews. 
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We can, therefore, now understand why the successors 
of Psammetichus attempted to restore the old empire of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty in Asia. Justas the Greek Ptole- 
mies possessed themselves of Palestine and Syria, or as the 
Albanian Mohammed Ali endeavoured to do the same in 
our own day, so the non-Egyptian Saitic dynasty found 
it needful to have a recruiting ground in Syria if they would 
render their power in Egypt secure. With Syria as a 
subject province the fleets and commerce of the Pheenician 
coast were under the control of the Pharaoh who was further 
able to suppress disaffection at home or counterbalance 
the influence of the Ionian mercenaries by the help of levies 
from the Lebanon. That there was good reason for this 
was proved by the fate of Apries after the fall of Jerusalem ; 
the struggle between him and Amasis was really a struggle 
between one body of Greek troops and another, and the 
fall of Apries was due to the fact that he was no longer able 
to obtain recruits from Syria. 

The Jewish garrison at Elephantiné and Assuan was — 
thus exactly on the same footing as the Greek garrison at 
Daphne. It differed only in being further removed both 
from the head-quarters of the sovereign power and from 
its own fellow-countrymen. But it was a garrison in the 
midst of a hostile population, who naturally hated it on 
both political and religious grounds, and were therefore 
ready to take advantage of the first opportunity that 
presented itself of driving it away. 

The fact is a striking confirmation of a well-known 
passage in the long-discredited Letter of Aristeas to Philo- 
crates which has hitherto received but scant acceptance. 
Here the writer states that: “ Already also before (the 
reign of Ptolemy I.) a good many (Jews) entered (Egypt) 
with the Persians, and before this too others had been 
sent as allies to assist Psammetichus in fighting against 
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the king of the Ethiopians ; but they were not so numerous 
as those who were introduced by Ptolemy Lagos.” + The 
discovery of the accuracy of the statement will demand a 
reconsideration of the historical value of the document in 
which it occurs. At any rate it is clear that we may now 
accept its chronology and date the establishment of the 
Jewish garrison in Elephantiné at the time when Psamme- 
tichus was engaged in war with the Ethiopian king at 
whose court the revolted native troops of Egypt had taken 
refuge. This would have been about B.c. 655, in the latter 
years of Manasseh’s reign. It would have been after this 
that Psammetichus repaid the assistance he had received 
from Judah by checking the advance of the Scythian 
hordes and keeping them at bay in Ashdod for nearly 
thirty years.2 It is worth notice that both Necho, the 
father of Psammetichus, and Manasseh were carried in 
chains to Assyria and afterwards restored to their kingdoms, 
and it is conceivable that they may have made the acquaint- 
ance of one another while in captivity. 

One of the most important results of the revelations 
which we owe to the Elephantiné papyri at Berlin is that as 
far back as the middle of the seventh century B.c. the ritual 
and prescriptions of the Levitical Law were observed in 
the temple of Yahu at the southern extremity of Egypt 
just as they were in the post-exilic temple of Jerusalem. 
It is clear from the petition to Bagoas that the temple 
in Elephantiné had been built in the early days of the 
settlement of the Jewish garrison, and archeological con- 
firmation of this is to be found in the Saitic potsherds which 


1 Aristeas ad Philocratem: ‘‘ De Legis divine translatione,” 12, 13; 
Hon wev Kal wpbrepov ixavadv eloehnvOdrwv oly T@ Ilépoy, kal mpd rovrov érépwy 
oumpaxiav ékarecraduevwy mpds Tov tev AlOidrwv Baciida pdxecOar odv 
Vauuntlym adrdd ob tocotro. mre mapeyyunbnoayv Scovs IroXeuatos 6 Tod 
Adyou pernyaye. 

2 Seo Flinders Petrie: A History of Egypt, iii. pp. 331-2, 
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I have picked up in the Jewish quarry at Assuan. I have 
already noticed that the ritual law contained in Leviticus 
ii. 1-2 was strictly carried out in the Elephantiné temple ; 
in other words, “the Priestly Code ”’ of literary hypothesis 
of which the law in question forms part was already known 
to the Jews of Elephantiné in the age of Manasseh. It is 
difficult to see how this fact can be reconciled with the post- 
exilic date assigned to the “ Priestly Code.’ A revision 
of the date ascribed to the “ Priestly Legislation,’ however, 
brings with it far-reaching consequences, not the least 
being a revision of the date currently ascribed to the book 
of Deuteronomy. 

But it is not only the theories of Pentateuchal criticism 
a revision of which will be necessitated by the discovery 
of the Berlin papyri, a similar revision will be needed also 
in the case of another old document which has been dissected 
into composite fragments and brought down to a com- 
paratively late date. This is the romance of the wise man 
Ahikar who is referred to in the book of Tobit (xiv. 10) 
under the name of Achiacharus. The romance, it now 
turns out, was already in existence in the fifth century 
before our era, and one of the arguments for the late dating 
of the book of Tobit thus falls away. Along with the frag- 
ments of the romance were found the fragments of a Chron- 
icle which it has taken much time and ingenuity to fit 
together. But the importance of it from a historical point 
of view can hardly be over-estimated. Other papyri re- 
covered by Dr. Rubensohn from the ruins of the Jewish 
houses contain letters, business and legal documents and 
long lists of proper names. The latter supplement the 
names found in the papyri of which I was the editor. 

The names are in themselves of interest, since they are 
for the most part those which in the Old Testament are 
associated with the exilic and post-exilic periods, We 
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now know that they go back to the pre-exilic epoch and 
that consequently there was no such break in the religious 
conceptions of Judah before and after the exile as it has 
been of late the fashion to imagine. Yahveh already 
occupied the same place in Jewish religious thought as 
He did in the time of Ezra. 

The publication of the Berlin papyri is eagerly expected, 
and it may be hoped that it will not be much longer delayed. 
Besides the papyri there are some hundreds of ostraka, 
most of which have been found by the French excavators. 
They lay, for the greater part, in a ditch or street which 
bounded the Jewish quarter to the east; no fragments 
of papyri, however, were discovered here. Among the 
ostraka were one or two inscribed labels of wood. Unfor- 
tunately nothing more is likely to be found in Elephantiné 
itself; the ground available for excavation having been 
thoroughly searched by the French excavators Messrs. 
Clermont-Ganneau, Gauthier and Clédat. Just before 
the commencement of their work a Rest-House was erected 
by the Ministry of Public Works on the site of the Citadel, 
with a garden attached to it, the irrigation of which will 
have destroyed whatever papyri or ostraka may have 
lain beneath it. On the Assuan side, however, the prospect 
is more hopeful. Here a considerable portion of the old 
Citadel still remains, though partly covered by the houses 
of the town, as well as by the Anglican Church and Parson- 
age. But there are no gardens to be irrigated. 

A. H. Sayoz. 


Note.—We may gather from Zephaniah that there were already Jews 
as far south as the region of the Sudd “beyond the rivers of Ethiopia— 
i.e. The Atbara, Blue Nile and Sobat—in the age of Josiah, where they 
would have been serving as soldiers either against or (less probably) with 
the Ethiopian king (Zeph. iii. 10). Zephaniah himself was the son of “a 
Kushite,” which would explain his references to Ethiopia (i. 1, ii. 12, 
iii. 10). 
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CRITICISM AND THE PARABLES. 
Ag 
THE TRANSMISSION OF THE PARABLES. 


Ir is seventy years now since Trench issued his Notes on 
the Parables, and all but thirty since Bruce published his 
exhaustive study of the Parabolic Teaching of Christ. Both 
are valuable works, and Dr. Plummer in an article in Hast- 
ings’ Dictionary has expressed the opinion that for English 
readers Trench is likely to remain the chief authority on 
the whole subject. But the parables are an integral part 
of the gospel tradition, and it is hardly to be expected that 
the immense expenditure of labour in this field should have 
left them quite unaffected. In point of fact it has not. 
The work of scholars like Weiss and Jiilicher, Fiebig and 
Weinel, and in other directions Bugge, has thrown new 
light on the parables also. It has made clearer both the 
nature of the process by which they have come to us, and 
the laws by which they have to be interpreted and applied. 
It is these two subjects—the transmission or tradition of the 
parables, and their interpretation—that are discussed in 
this and a following paper. 

It is unnecessary to trouble ourselves with defining the 
term parable, or even with distinguishing parables proper 
from parabolic germs which might easily have developed 
into such. We can put our finger on the parables whether 
we can define them or not. We are all aware that they 
must have made a peculiarly vivid impression when they 
were first delivered ; and although it has been shown that 
the use of parables, and even of the formulae by which 
they are sometimes introduced in the gospels, was common 
in the Rabbinical schools, the comparison of the parables 
actually extracted from Jewish literature by Fiebig and 
others does nothing to lessen the impression produced 
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by those of Jesus. Further, Jesus is the only speaker in 
the New Testament who uses parable. The mere fact that 
it is restricted to Him might seem to offer a guarantee for 
the accuracy of the tradition: Christian teachers would 
not readily take liberties with a mode of thought or speech 
which was peculiar to the Master. I believe this reflection 
is so far sound, and that the parables have in the main 
been transmitted in a thoroughly reliable way. The very 
peculiarity of them, indeed, is that once heard they can 
never be forgotten. Who could tell the story of the Sower, 
or of the Prodigal Son, except in the sense in which it was 
originally told? The originality and inner life of these 
fragments of Jesus’ teaching is so strong that it defies 
misapprehension or perversion. They are what they are 
unchangeably, and what they are is what they were from 
the beginning. But not everything in the tradition of 
the parables is self-evident, and we must look more closely 
at the facts. 

It is clear, when we think of it, that the parables must 
often have been repeated by those who heard them. They 
would not be able to help trying to convey to others what 
had come to them with such startling freshness and power. 
But this, it is just as clear, could be no literal reproduction. 
Within the Christian society, when it was once established, 
the parables, like the rest of Jesus’ teaching, would be 
preserved to a large extent by being preached. In the 
nature of the case there could be no sacrosanct text for 
them, and the preacher would involuntarily and even 
unconsciously reproduce them in what for his purpose 
was the most impressive or effective form. I do not mean 
that he would deliberately make changes, but that he 
would insensibly present the parable with the modifications 
which come when one is preaching with a view to impress, 
and not making a deposition in a court of law. Two very 
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simple illustrations of this may be given. All the synoptic 
gospels preserve a parabolic word of Jesus in which He 
makes use of His power over evil spirits to prove that He 
has already vanquished Satan. In Mark it is given quite 
simply. ‘‘ Noone can enter into the strong man’s house and 
pillage his goods, unless he has first bound the strong man, 
and then he will pillage his house.” In Matthew it is 
virtually identical. But in Luke, while the sense is un- 
affected, the form is totally changed. ‘“‘ When the strong 
man in armour guards his palace, his property is safe. 
But when a stronger than he comes upon him and defeats 
him, he takes his panoply on which he relied, and distri- 
butes his spoils.’ It can hardly be doubted that the 
simple form given in Matthew and Mark is closest to the 
words of Jesus, and that Luke is a preacher’s reproduction 
of the saying, in which an impressive effect is aimed at, 
and by somewhat rhetorical means is secured. A pre- 
cisely similar phenomenon—and this is the second illus- 
tration—may be seen at the close of the sermon on the 
mount. Both Matthew and Luke record the parable of 
the wise and foolish builders. Matthew again does it quite 
simply. ‘‘ Every one who hears these words of mine and 
does them shall be likened to a prudent man who built 
his house upon the rock. And the rain descended, and 
the rivers came, and the winds blew and beat upon that 
house, and it did not fall, for it had been founded upon 
the rock.”” But in Luke we have once more a reproduction 
which aims at rhetorical impressiveness—a reproduction 
the motive to which, I have no doubt, was not originally 
literary, but homiletic, yet so thorough-going that it has 
hardly a word in common with the simpler and more his- 
torical form in Matthew. ‘‘ Every one who comes to 
me and hears my words and does them, I will show you 
to whom he is like. He is like a man building a house, 
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who digged and went deep and laid a foundation upon 
the rock. And when a flood came, the river dashed against 
that house and was not able to shake it because it had 
been well built.” This kind of homiletic modification 
of the words of Jesus is not, of course, limited to the parables : 
we have to allow for it everywhere in the gospels. But 
the pictorial character of the parables, which would lead 
to their more frequent repetition, and the greater ease 
with which a pictorial as opposed to a sententious gnomic 
utterance could be expanded, requires us to allow more 
for it in the case of parables than of the teaching of 
Jesus in general. It is particularly true in them that we 
must be content with the spirit of the whole, and not try 
to press the letter from point to point: they can hardly 
fail to convey the word of the Lord, but they are not 
so likely to convey it in His very words. 

But there are influences of another kind which might 
operate more strongly in modifying the form in which 
the parables have come down to us. A good preacher— 
and I assume still that the parables were to a great extent 
transmitted by being preached, or taught with a moral 
in view—is always concerned most about the application 
of his sermon. A preacher proceeding on the basis of a 
parable will be particularly anxious that the bearing of 
the various points in it should not be missed by his audience. 
But unless he is very careful, or unless he has an instinctive 
artistic sympathy with the author of the parable, this 
will bring with it a temptation to introduce the applica- 
tion prematurely—in other words, to let the thing pointed 
at by means of the parable break through the pictorial 
veil, and intrude into the parable itself. There is a striking 
instance of this in Matthew xxii. 7, in the parable of the 
marriage of the King’s son, or as it might perhaps be better 
designated, the parable of the contemptuous guests. Mat- 
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thew has no doubt that the parable refers to the way in 
which the Jews treated the grace of God, and especially 
His grace in the gospel; and he is so anxious that the 
point should not be missed that after telling how the King’s 
messengers were insulted and slain, he adds, “ But the King 
was angry, and sent his armies and destroyed those mur- 
derers and burned up their city.” That this is a reference 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans seems to 
me unquestionable ; and while it is intelligible enough 
that an evangelist or a preacher, reproducing the parable 
of Jesus after that event, should have allowed the actual 
judgment of God upon disbelieving Israel to find a place 
in the story, it is surely inconceivable that Jesus, who 
conceived the parable as a parable, should have destroyed 
its beauty and consistency by allowing this entirely in- 
compatible feature to intrude. A great feast which is 
standing ready cannot be delayed till these military opera- 
tions are completed, and then gone on with as if nothing 
had happened. It is not Jesus to whom we owe this trait 
in the story, but some interpreter of Jesus—whether the 
evangelist himself, or another whom he had heard narrate 
and expound the parable; an interpreter who had no 
doubt that the destruction of Jerusalem was God’s judg- 
ment on the Jews’ scorn of His grace, and who was so 
anxious to have others see and feel this that he brought it 
into the parable itself without seeing that he was confusing 
the story with its application in a way which would have 
been impossible for the original author. To recognise 
this is the only sound way to deal with the difficulties 
raised by Matthew xxii. 7, and we have only to look at 
the artificial treatment of them by Trench to welcome it. 

One result of admitting the freedom with which the 
parables were transmitted is that it is hardly possible 
now to argue that parables in which all the main features 
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are alike were nevertheless originally independent because 
there are subsidiary points in which they are distinct. 
For example, Trench treats as two distinct parables The 
Marriage of the King’s Son in Matthew xxii. 1-14 and The 
Great Supper in Luke xiv. 16-24. Bruce not only does 
the same, but actually classifies them under different 
heads as a parable of judgment and a parable of grace. 
His alternative title to The Great Supper is the Kingdom 
for the Hungry : The Marriage of the King’s Son he entitles 
The Wedding Feast and the Wedding Robe, or The Doom of 
Despisers and Abusers of Grace. I venture to think that 
all these distinctions are themselves due to practical and 
homiletic interests of their authors, and not to a critical 
or historical examination of the texts, and that it was a 
sound instinct for the facts which led earlier scholars like 
Calvin and Maldonatus to see that the two parables were 
not two independent treatments of the same theme by 
Jesus, but two divergent forms in which the same parable 
of Jesus had been transmitted to us. So far as the two 
parables agree, their agreement is far closer than that, 
for example, of the two reports of the builders on the rock 
and the sand; and so far as they diverge, their diver- 
gences are easily explained by the respective interests of 
the narrators. It is worth while to refer to the details in 
proof of this—the common heading under which both 
parables would stand, and which brings out the essential 
feature in both, being The contemptuous guests. 

The first point at which Matthew diverges from Luke 
is that the feast is made, not by a certain man, but by a 
King. Probably here, at the very beginning, Matthew 
allows the parable to be influenced by its interpretation. 
The contempt of the guests for the invitation to the feast 
is to represent the contempt of the Jews for the grace of 
God ; and the man who made the feast would change almost 
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unconsciously under the evangelist’s hand, as he thought 
of the application, into the great King who had prepared 
the marriage supper for his son. Luke, it may be said, 
is truer to the parabolic form; it is harder for Matthew 
than for him to keep apart the symbol and the thing signi- 
fied. Discounting this, however, it is evident that the 
two chief points in which the parables diverge correspond 
to the two distinctive interests of the evangelists. Matthew 
is much concerned everywhere with the guilt of the Jews 
in rejecting Jesus, and with the certainty with which God’s 
judgment would overtake them. His sense of this comes 
out over and over again in the gospel, and culminates in 
the terrible cry with which the Jews accept the respon- 
sibility for the crucifixion of Jesus—‘“ His blood be on us 
and on our children.” It is his pre-occupation with this 
which explains the introduction of the verse on which I 
have already commented: the King was wroth and sent 
his armies and destroyed those murderers and burned 
up their city. The one thing Matthew is concerned with 
is that his hearers shall not miss the fact that judgment 
overtook these contemners of grace, and at the cost of 
wrecking the parable as a work of art he introduces the 
judgment not in symbolical but in literal terms. The 
grace of the parable, on the other hand—which is surely 
not to be overlooked in Matthew any more than in Luke— 
is conveyed by what follows: ‘The wedding is ready, 
but they that were bidden were not worthy. Go ye there- 
fore unto the partings of the highways, and as many as 
ye shall find bid to the marriage feast.” The thing to be 
noticed here is that there is only one mission of the servants 
after the judgment on the contemptuous guests, and that 
there is no indication that it went to foreign parts. The 
moral is the one so frequent in Matthew: the publicans 
and the harlots go into the Kingdom of God before the 
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scribes and the Pharisees—the babes and sucklings before 
the wise and prudent—the outcasts before their betters. 
The only peculiarity in Luke is of a different sort. He 
has nothing corresponding to Matthew’s historical judgment 
on Jerusalem. But the man who makes the feast, and 
who like Matthew’s King is angry when it is rejected—the 
dpytoGeis in Luke xiv. 21 (cf. Matt. xxii. 7) is another indi- 
cation that we are dealing with the same story—sends out his 
servant twice afterwards. First, he sends him to the streets 
and squares of the city, to bring in the poor, the maimed, the 
blind and the lame. This is what corresponds to Matthew’s 
mission: the outcast among the Jews obtain what is re- 
jected with contempt by the higher classes. But when 
the servant who has had this commission says to his master 
after executing it, ‘Sir, what you ordered is done, and there 
is still room,” he is sent out a second time, beyond the 
city altogether. “Go out to the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come in that my house may be filled.” 
It can hardly be doubted, I think, that here we have an 
allusion to one of Luke’s peculiar interests, the carrying 
of the gospel to the Gentiles. He was as much preoccupied 
with this as Matthew was with the divine judgment on 
Israel, and in reproducing the parable of Jesus he finds 
the means, perhaps almost unconsciously, of putting his 
interest into Jesus’ lips. It is not therefore two independent 
parables we have here—two employments of the same 
theme by Jesus for different purposes : but two independent 
reproductions of the same parable in which new lights 
which have been thrown upon its meaning, or rather upon 
its possible applications, by the course of events, are allowed 
to modify the presentation of the parable itself. Just as 
the events of the year 70 are needed to explain Matthew xxii. 
7, the events of the Gentile mission are needed to explain 
Luke xiv. 23. Jesus, we must infer, did not in set terms 
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say either the one or the other. Both, in the light of his- 
tory, are thoroughly legitimate expansions or applications 
of what He did say; the evangelists, if they had been con- 
scious, as they probably were not, of modifying or enlarging 
the words of Jesus, could have justified themselves by 
saying with St. Paul, “We have the mind of Christ.” 

A closer comparison of these two parables raises another 
question as to the accuracy of the tradition. Luke’s story 
of the man who made the great supper and bade many 
ends at the point at which the house is filled with guests. 
But the corresponding narrative in Matthew goes further. 
Its prolongation is prepared for by the remark, to which 
there is nothing parallel in Luke, and which certainly strikes 
one at first as irrelevant, that the people brought in from 
the streets were both bad and good. It is this mixed 
multitude which sits at the marriage supper of the King’s 
son, and as the King and his son, in the mind of the evan- 
gelist at any rate, are God and His Christ, it is impossible 
that this mixture should represent the final state of affairs. 
Hence when the King comes in to see the guests, the guest 
who has not on a wedding garment—to put it in the broadest 
way, who is out of place in such a company—is bound 
hand and foot, and cast into the outer darkness, where 
is the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. The last words 
are a standing description of Gehenna, the final place 
of punishment, and they make it plain that here also, as 
in his introduction of the temporal punishment, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at v. 7, the narrator has fallen through 
the parabolic veil on to the matter of fact which it signifies. 
But this is far more natural in one who is reciting a parable 
with the application of it in his mind, than it would be 
in the original author, and it may be questioned whether 
in such cases it is Jesus or the evangelist whom we hear. 
It is one of the characteristics of the First Gospel that it 
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is keenly interested in the church, the new society of disciples, 
and especially in the mixture in it of good and bad for the 
present, with an inevitable future separation. We see 
this in parables like that of the wheat and the tares which 
grow in the same field, and of the good and the bad fish 
which are caught in the same net; we see it again here 
in the section of this parable which treats of the guest 
without the wedding garment. This interest of the evan- 
gelist might of itself explain why he has an appendix, 
so to speak, to the story of the contemptuous guests, which 
is wanting in Luke. But we have to consider besides 
that the unity of idea in the parable is disturbed by this 
appendix. No doubt it is possible for practical and homi- 
letical purposes to find a connexion between the two parts. 
Dr. Bruce does so, for example, when he expounds the 
whole parable under the heading, ‘“‘The Doom of Despisers 
and Abusers of Grace.” If, however, we try to realise 
the historical application, this connexion must seem very 
artificial. The first part of the parable contains the verdict of 
Jesus on the Jewish church, and its relation to God’s gracious 
invitations in the past ; the second part contains a warning 
of Jesus to the Christian church, and its possible abuses 
of God’s grace in the future. Any combination of two 
things so independent in one parable is not natural, and 
we may be pretty confident is not original. There is no 
need to say, nor does it seem to me that there is any likelihood 
in saying, that the evangelist invented this appendix to 
the parable of the contemptuous guests. It is far more 
probable that like the Tares and the Drag Net it is an 
original word of Jesus; and that just as the evangelist 
often combined literal utterances of Jesus into one long 
discourse, so here he combined two independent parables 
into one more complex, though without being able to present 
the whole really on one plane, 
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Another illustration of the same thing may be given 
from the parable of the pounds in Luke xix. 11-27. This 
is often treated as an independent parable, using the same 
human relations as its material, but teaching quite different 
lessons from the parable of the talents in Matthew xxv. 
14-30. It is quite legitimate for the preacher to treat 
of either without making reference to the other: the 
evangelists are reproducing as best they can the teaching 
of Jesus, and what they say can be trusted to make its own 
impression on the mind. But though the parables as they 
stand present considerable differences in form, and do not 
teach precisely the same lessons, that does not foreclose 
the question of their original relation to each other. A 
parable which is preserved, at least to some extent, by 
being preached, cannot but assume somewhat divergent 
forms, especially if there are different directions in which 
various points could be applied. The points of similarity 
in the present case far outweigh those of difference. It is 
true that Luke speaks of pounds (minae) and Matthew of 
talents, and that Luke mentions ten servants who got a 
pound a piece, while Matthew leaves the number indefinite, 
and in the case of the three whom he specifies gives one 
five talents, the second two, and the third one ; but in Luke, 
when the reckoning comes, only three servants are brought 
forward, just as in Matthew, and the interest turns largely 
on the slothful one, with whom the master carries on pre- 
cisely the same conversation as he does in Matthew, and 
on whom he passes the same sentence: “take away the 
pound (talent) from him, and give it to him that hath the 
ten pounds (talents).” Further, in both evangelists this 
surprising sentence is justified by the paradoxical reflexion, 
“'To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath 
not even what he hath shall be taken away.” The conclu- 
sion from all this does not seem to me doubtful. It is that 
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Jesus spoke a parable about fidelity, in which He used the 
figure of a man going from home, leaving his servants in 
charge of his property, and holding a reckoning with them 
on his return. The diligent and faithful were rewarded ; 
the slothful—and the case of the slothful was depicted 
with exceptional power—was punished. This was the 
material which the two evangelists reproduced as justly 
as they could. But it had been preserved in part by being 
preached, and the applications which had been made of 
it had deflected it into the somewhat different forms in 
which we find it in our two evangelists. Both of them 
must have understood Jesus to be the man who went abroad, 
and who at His return reckoned with His servants. The 
reckoning, in other words, corresponds to the last judgment 
at the Lord’s return. But in Matthew it not only corre- 
sponds to it parabolically ; it is actually turned into it: 
“Cast the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness ; 
there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth.” 
This is not the language of a man examining the accounts 
of his servants: it is the language of the Judge at the last 
day; and therefore we can be sure it does not properly 
belong to the parable. There is nothing corresponding 
to it in Luke: it is, in fact, only another instance in which 
the evangelist’s eagerness not to have the meaning missed 
leads him to sacrifice the artistic perfection of the parable 
as it no doubt came from its Author’s lips to its practical 
purpose. No one need fear that in this way the mind of 
Christ may be lost. If we wish to see how the very point 
of a parable could be lost, we have only to compare the 
Pounds or the Talents of our canonical gospels with the 
form to which the same parable has sunk in the gospel 
according to the Hebrews. Here also there are three 
servants. One devours his master’s substance with har- 
lots and flute girls—he is shut up in prison, One multi- 
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plies it—he is welcomed. One hides his talent—he is only 
rebuked. This trivial and purblind commonplace, from 
which all that is solemn and tragic in the words of Jesus 
has evaporated, shows how much we owe to the evange- 
lists, and how substantially we can trust them. 

But there is another point in Luke’s parable of the pounds 
which must not be overlooked. Matthew has nothing 
parallel to it, just as Luke in the contemptuous guests 
had nothing parallel to Matthew’s incident of the guest 
without the wedding garment. In Luke the man who 
goes abroad is a nobleman, and he goes to get a Kingdom 
for himself and to return. Besides the servants to whom 
he entrusts his property, his fellow-citizens are mentioned, 
who hated him and sent an embassy after him, saying, 
‘We will not have this man to reign over us.” Then the 
story goes on as in Matthew, down to the judgment on the 
slothful servant, after which Luke has a verse to which again 
nothing in Matthew corresponds. It adds to the doom 
of the unprofitable servant the doom of the rebellious 
citizens. “ But those enemies of mine that would not 
have me to rule over them bring here and slay before me.” 
How did these extraordinary additions get into the simpler 
story which is otherwise common to Matthew and Luke ? 
The only plausible answer is that Luke has done here what 
Matthew did in the former case—conflated two parables 
which were originally independent, and cannot have ap- 
plied to the same subject. The servants to whom the 
man entrusts his property represent the disciples of Jesus, 
the members of the church, who will be judged according 
to their faithfulness or unfaithfulness when He comes again ; 
His fellow-citizens who rejected His sovereignty are the 
unbelieving Jews to whom His return brings an irremediable 
doom. The one idea common to both cases is that of 
judgment; but the whole conception of the judgment 
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and its possibilities is so disparate in the two cases that 
it is hardly conceivable that they were combined under 
one parabolic representation by Jesus. There is no reason 
to suppose that Luke invented anything, but good reason 
to believe that what he presents as one parable must origi- 
nally have been two, and that though both were connected 
with the return of Jesus and the accompanying judgment, 
they were in other respects quite distinct. 

There are other parables with regard to the integrity 
of which similar questions have been raised, and I will 
refer to two important cases. The first is Luke’s parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus. This is introduced quite 
abruptly, though, as we shall see in a subsequent paper 
it has a real connexion with what precedes, and it is not 
called a parable. But the point is that to many inter- 
preters the story seems to fall into two parts which have 
no inner connexion with each other. The first deals with 
the rich man and the beggar, and with the reversal of 
their fortunes in the unseen world. There Lazarus is 
comforted and the rich man is in torment, and between 
them there is a great and impassable gulf fixed. This, it 
is said, is the proper end of the story; what comes after 
this has nothing to do with the rich man or Lazarus, but 
only with the conditions of faith or unbelief in the gospel. 
The last verse in particular—‘“If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, not even if one rise from the dead will they 
be persuaded ’’—is often taken asif it werea censure of the 
Jewish attitude to Christianity which was proof alike 
against the raising of Lazarus and the resurrection of 
Jesus. The key to it, in short, is a saying like that of Jesus 
in John xx. : ‘‘ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” If this application of the last half of the 
story were correct, it would be a fair reason for doubting 
whether the whole had been correctly transmitted. But 
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common as it is, I have no doubt it is wrong. The con- 
necting link between the two parts is something like this. 
If inhumanity has such terrific consequences in the future 
as the earlier part of the story shows, surely (it may be 
argued) men ought to know distinctly about them. It 
the rich man had seen before his death all that he learned 
after his death he would have treated Lazarus very differ- 
ently. The rich man is used to state this objection in the 
form of a request to Abraham to send Lazarus to warn 
his brothers not to follow him in the course which leads 
to the place of torment. But Abraham receives the request 
coldly. ‘They have Moses and the prophets,” he Says ; 
“Jet them hear them.” A man who has the revelation 
of God which was within reach of every Jew needs no more. 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good.” When 
the rich man insists—‘‘ Nay, Father Abraham, but if one 
go to them from the dead, they will repent ”—Abraham 
only becomes more peremptory in his refusal. If a man 
with the Old Testament in his hand and Lazarus at his 
door does not learn humanity, nothing will teach him. If 
considerations of humanity do not make him humane, no 
visitant from death, no revelation of the splendours of 
heaven or the torments of hell, will soften his hard heart. 
This, and not any lesson on the conditions of faith in the 
gospel, is what the second part of the parable teaches, 
and it is entirely congruous with the first. It is entirely 
in keeping also with all we know of the teaching of Jesus 
otherwise, so that we have no reason to question either 
the unity of this parable or the correctness of its trans- 
mission, 

The most difficult and the most indecisively debated 
example remains—that raised by the mutual relation of 
the parable of the tares, which is found only in Matthew 
(xiii. 24 f.) and the parable of the seed growing secretly, which 
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is found only in Mark (iv. 26 ff.). At first sight, indeed, 
these parables appear to be quite distinct. The broad 
lesson which they respectively teach is quite different. 
That the good and evil which mingle in the present con- 
dition of things are not to be prematurely and violently 
separated is the lesson of the first. But in the other there 
is nothing about the mingling of good and evil, nor about 
the danger of trying to separate them before the time. 
What it reveals is apparently some law of growth which 
has reference to the Kingdom of God—a law which is 
inherent in the nature of things and which no action or 
eagerness of men can modify; spontaneously the earth 
brings forth—that is, without any interference of ours or 
the possibility of such—first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear. Why, it may be said, should we 
ask any question about the possible relation of these two 
parables to one another, and why, in particular, should 
we ask whether they are perhaps divergent growths from 
the same seed, a parable of Jesus which may have been 
more like the one than the other, but would possibly differ 
in some respects from both? The reasons alleged are 
such as these. In both Matthew and Mark there is a 
sequence of parables given, and in Matthew the Tares 
fills the place occupied in Mark by the spontaneously 
growing seed. Matthew has (1) the Sower, (2) the Tares, 
(3) the Mustard Seed; Mark has (1) the Sower, (2) the 
spontaneously growing seed, (3) the Mustard Seed. Now 
as it is certain on other grounds that the gospel of Matthew 
is dependent at this point for its structure on Mark, there 
is an external suggestion that Matthew’s parable of the 
tares was regarded by him as equivalent to what we read 
in the same connexion in Mark. How the differences are 
to be explained is an ulterior question, but the connexion 
is not summarily to be denied. Then there is an internal 
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Suggestion of a relation between the two which is of even 
greater importance. Amid all divergences, there is one 
feature, perhaps the most essential of all, common to the 
two parables: in both alike, between the sowing of the 
seed and the harvest, the farmer and his servants must 
let the seed alone. They can only do harm if they inter- 
fere. Now this is the thought which is applied in different 
ways in the parables as they stand. According to Mark, 
on what seems to me the obvious meaning, we must not 
interfere in general because the thing with which we are 
interfering grows spontaneously and according to inherent 
laws, the action of which we can neither accelerate nor 
reverse—all we can do is to wait on God for the harvest ; 
according to Matthew, we must not interfere for one par- 
ticular purpose in which the evangelist is interested—that 
of separating the good from the bad—because our inter- 
ference would do more harm than good: all we can do 
is to wait on God till His time for the decisive separation 
comes. ‘There is a way of putting the connexion between 
the two parables which only tempts to ridicule. When 
it is pointed out that there is seed in both, that there is 
sleeping in both, that there is ignorance in both, and so on, 
we can hardly help recalling Fluellen’s comparison of Mon- 
mouth and Macedon; even Dr. Sanday has condescended 
to this, and I confess to having done it myself without the 
excuse of his example. But I am more inclined to believe 
now that unlike as they are the two parables are really 
divergent applications of an original parable of Jesus 
dealing with this idea of non-interference—the limit to 
the power of man to help on the Kingdom of God. Mark’s 
reproduction of it is simpler, and if this suggestion is ac- 
cepted at all, it will hardly be doubted that it is closer to 
the original. Jesus was surrounded by people who were 
impatient for the coming of the Kingdom, eager to organise 
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movements on its behalf, to carry it with a rush and a cry ; 
and it is one of the signal illustrations of His divine wisdom 
that He saw what was wrong in this mood. The true 
analogy of the coming of the Kingdom is the growth of 
the seed which a man drops in his field; once the seed 
is sown, it is in the hands of God and nature and must 
be left there ; it does no good to shout or to shove; “the 
earth bringeth forth fruit of herself, first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” Be patient, and wait 
for God. The application of this same lesson—be patient 
and wait for God—to another though cognate subject, not 
the coming of the Kingdom as such, but the separation 
in it of the good from the bad, is probably secondary by 
comparison. We have seen already that this is a subject 
in which the first evangelist is particularly interested. 
He adds to Luke’s parable of the contemptuous guests 
the incident of the guest without the wedding garment, 
and his expulsion; and in his early chapter of parables 
he has not only the tares and the wheat, but the com- 
panion picture of the drag net, in which were gathered 
fish of every kind, only to be separated when the net was 
brought to the shore. It is a natural if not a necessary 
inference that for a preacher with Matthew’s interest in 
the separation of good and bad, this application of the 
principle of non-interference would be of commanding 
importance. He was sure that the separation must take 
place some time, and would take place in God’s time; but 
it is a signal illustration of his wisdom that he sees the 
harm it must do to attempt it prematurely. It may quite 
well be that in this application of the principle of non- 
interference he was prompted by some word of Jesus spoken 
on another occasion, his parable being in this case a con- 
flation like that of the contemptuous guests, and the guest 
without the wedding garment: we cannot tell. If the 
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two parables are really different forms of one and the same 
utterance of Jesus, they represent, so far as the gospels 
enable us to form an opinion, an extreme case, and it would 
be quite illegitimate to generalise from it. 

The incursion of Wellhausen into the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism, which is sometimes stimulating and some- 
times brutal, has been especially unkind to the parables. 
Wellhausen appreciates Mark so highly in comparison 
with any other authority for the life and teaching of Jesus 
that he disparages all the parables except the three or 
four to be found in the earliest evangelist. Almost all 
Matthew’s, he holds, can be reduced to these three or four. 
Such as they are, too, he can think but little of them. They 
are products of reflection, not inspirations of the moment : 
under commonplace and constantly recurring figures 
they refer to situations which from the point of view of 
Jesus must have lain in the future, so that speech about 
them is not intelligible in Him, and could not have been 
understood by His hearers. Matthew’s parables, in short, 
all apply to the Christian church. But there was no 
Christian church in Jesus’ time, nor was there the idea 
of such a thing in any one’s mind. Hence to the people 
round Jesus, parables like Matthew’s would have been 
incomprehensible ; and hence, further, Jesus never spoke 
such parables. It is very easy to be trenchant: some 
people cannot help it. But the matter with which we 
are dealing hardly lends itself to such treatment. If Jesus 
thought of leaving the world and also of returning to it— 
and it is impossible to doubt that He did both—He can 
hardly have helped thinking of the interval. But if He 
thought of the interval, He thought of the future of His 
disciples—of the tests to which it would put them, of the 
temptations it would bring, of the need in it for watch- 
fulness, for diligence, for patience, and so on ; and if there 
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is any evidence that He spoke of these things, such as the 
parables in Matthew provide, it is quite gratuitous to rule 
it out a priort on the ground that it refers to a future which 
His hearers could not realise. It is quite conceivable, no 
doubt, that when the parables were preached in any par- 
ticular situation they might be modified, in such ways as 
we have seen, so as to bring out their special point at and 
for the moment ; but that is a totally different thing from 
saying that the evangelists made them out of their own 
heads. Men who cailed Jesus Lord, who tell us that parable 
was a conspicuous feature of His teaching, and who never 
put a parable into any lips but His, could not have acted 
so irresponsibly. In spite of the minor deflections and 
variations which have been illustrated, there is no part 
of the gospel tradition in which we can be surer of our 
contact with the mind of Jesus than the tradition of the 
parables. 
JAMES DENNEY. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE “EPHESIANS” NOT A 
SECONDARY PRODUCTION. 


THE resemblances between the Epistle to the “ Ephesians ” 
and that to the Colossians caused no trouble to students 
before the revolutionary period of the nineteenth century : 
they were merely a welcome excuse for commentators on the 
Epistles to abbreviate their comments on one or the other. 
The all-questioning attitude of the past generation or two 
did not, however, rest content with this, and a favourite 
explanation of the resemblances and differences was the 
view that “‘ Ephesians” is the production of a second- 
century writer, who used the Epistle to the Colossians as a 
basis for his compilation. This view is still expressed in 
the recently published Introduction to the Lnterature of the 
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New Testament, by Dr. James Moffatt.1 Dr. Moffatt’s 
words are, however, cautious :—‘‘ The weight of the argu- 
ments (such as they are) inclines upon the whole to favour 
the authenticity of Colossians and the sub-Pauline origin 
of Ephesians (so e.g. ... here follow the names of nine 
German scholars), and the basis for this hypothesis—at 
best it is only a working hypothesis—lies in a comparative 
analysis of the two writings.” ... ‘“‘ Ephesians may be 
fairly regarded as a set of variations played by a master 
hand upon one or two themes suggested by Colossians.” 2 

While not maintaining that such a situation is inconceiv- 
able, I venture to agree with those who think it improbable. 
After all, the simplest hypothesis is likely to be the right 
one, and I cannot see that it is possible to upset this hypo- 
thesis. I will state the general situation, as I conceive it, 
briefly in my own words, not supposing that I can claim 
entire agreement even among those who, like myself, accept 
the genuineness of the epistle. Paul, as a prisoner in Rome, 
wrote the three epistles, “‘ Ephesians,’ Colossians and 
Philemon, at the same period, probably in the same week. 
All hang together, and no scholar now, I think, doubts the 
genuineness of Philemon. He wished to send a circular 
letter to the churches of the great province of Asia, perhaps 
excluding Ephesus, with which alone of all these churches 
he had been in close contact, and he wrote “ Ephesians.” 
This letter is identical with that referred to in Colossians, 
chapter iv. verse 16, as a letter which is to come to the 
Colossians from Laodicea (r1v é« Aaodixe/as). The word- 
ing here is important, and significant. The letter is not 
said to be addressed to Laodicea specifically or exclusively, 
and one might almost say that this verse in itself proves 
that Paul really did send a circular letter to the churches 


1 International Theological Library (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1911), 
2 Op. cit., p. 376. 
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of the province. The solicitations of Epaphras (Epa- 
phroditus), himself a Colossian (chap. iv, verse 12), described 
as “‘ struggling for the sake of the Colossians in his prayers,” 
supplies a ready reason why Paul should have written a 
special letter to Colossae alone of these churches, dealing 
with the special difficulties of that church. Of course there 
would be much in common in the contents of the two letters, 
as Colossae was no better known personally to Paul than 
the others. The three letters were all taken in the same 
ship by Tychicus and Onesimus, the two travelling to- 
gether, probably as master and slave, in accordance with 
the regular ancient custom. 

Such is practically the view of Hort, whose masterly 
introduction to Ephesians is unsurpassed. It is also, as 
I understand, the view of Mr. Rutherfurd, in his St. Paul’s 
Epistles to Colossaeand Laodicea; The Epistle to the Colos- 
sians viewed in relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians,? 
which, however, I have not seen. What will carry still 
greater weight with many, who do not know how fearless 
of consequences Hort was in his critical investigations, is 
that Harnack has recently expressed a similar view in 
a paper entitled Die Adresse des E'pheserbriefs des Paulus 
in the J'ransactions of the Imperial Prussian Academy of 
Sciences for 1910.2 This is a great consolation to those 
who have maintained the genuineness and non-secondary 
character of ‘‘ Ephesians.”” What I want to do here is 
to show from a critical study of one passage that ‘‘ Ephe- 
sians ’ cannot have been compiled from Colossians. 

The passage to which I refer is in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, chapter i., verse 15. In the Revised Version 
this verse reads: ‘“‘ For this cause I also, having heard of 


1 Prolegomena to St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and the Ephesians 
(London, Macmillan, 1895). 


27T. & T. Clark, 1908. 3 Berlin, G. Reimer, price 6d. 
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the faith in the Lord Jesus which is among (margin ‘ in’) 
you, and which ye shew toward all the saints, cease not, etc.,”’ 
but in the margin we find the note that after the word 
“and” “ Many ancient authorities insert the love.’”? The 
difference between these two renderings represents a serious 
difference in the texts offered by the ancient authorities. 
The Revised Version is an attempt to translate dia tovdTo 
Kayo, akovoas THY Kal buds miotw ev TH Kvpiv "Inood Kab 
THY eis TaVTAs TOS dylous, ob mavouarx.t.r. This reading 
is supported by the following authorities, according 
to Dean Robinson’s note!:—x*ABP 17, Origen (once), 
Cyril of Alexandria (once), Augustine (once): in other 
words, by four uncials, three of them of superlative 
quality, by one other uncial, and by “the queen of the 
cursives,” as well as by two Alexandrian Fathers and one 
Western (African) Father in one of two citations he makes. 
Since Dean Robinson published this note in 1903, the pub- 
lication of better editions has strengthened the evidence : 
we must now add the Bohairic Version, as edited by Horner 
(Clarendon Press, 1905), a citation of Jerome, and the 
other passage of Augustine ; the last case is very instructive 
to the student of textual criticism. Augustine, Hpistle 
ccxvii. § 28, in the current editions reads: Propter hoc et 
ego audita fide vestra in domino Iesu et dilectione in omnes 
sanctos non cesso, etc. The recently published edition of 
Goldbacher in the Vienna Corpus,? however, based as it 
is on five manuscripts ranging in date from the close of the 
ninth to the thirteenth century, shows that the manuscripts 
are unanimous in omitting dilectione. Clearly dulectione 
is, then, an insertion of the older editors, who did not know 


1 §t. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (London, Macmillan, 1903 and 
1904), p. 295. 

29. Aureli Augustini Hipponiensis Episcopt Hpistulae, recensuit et 
cormmentario critico instruxit Al. Goldbacher, Pars iv. (Vindobonae et 
Lipsiae, 1911) (— Corpus Script. Hecl. Lat., vol. lvii.). 
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any other form of text, and thought that their MSS. were in 
error. Augustine was, therefore, quite consistent with 
himself and used a form of text from which dilectione was 
absent. ‘To sum up all the evidence for the shorter reading, 
the oldest and purest Eastern and the oldest Western 
authorities, to which we have access,! support the absence 
of dilectione (aydrnv). This is, then, likely to be the primi- 
tive reading. 

The rival reading appearsin twoforms. The earlier of the 
two shows merely an ayd7nyv after the t7v: this is found 
in D and G, the two uncials which are our best Greek autho- 
rities for the Western Text. Some Atticising purist inserted 
another rv after the aydmnv and thus gave us the reading 
most widely present in manuscripts. There is yet a third 
variety of this rival reading where the dydrnv comes after 
the ayiovs and not till then: this form is found in some 
half a dozen cursives, etc., known to Tischendorf. These 
phenomena suggest that the dyd7np is an early “‘ Western ” 
insertion. This rival reading in some form or other is at 
the basis of the Latin, Syriac and Gothic versions: it is 
possible that the old Syriac, however, if we had it, would 
witness to a text without dydnv. 

“ Good and well,” you may say, “‘ you have demonstrated 
that the form of the verse without dydrnv is the more pri- 
mitive, and the better attested, but the trouble about it is 
that it will not translate.” Some, like the Revisers, have 
risked taking the eis with riotw, but such a construction 
is artificial and unparalleled. The proper solution of the 
difficulty is that es here, as so often in New Testament 
times, has encroached on the province of év, and means 
“among.” ? J fancied that this interpretation was original 

* Unfortunately Cyprian does not cite this verse, but there can be little 
doubt that the word was absent from his copy of the Apostle. Augustine’s 


copy here preserves an ancient trait. 
? Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek, vol. i. p. 62 f., p. 234 f. 
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when I proposed it in the Expository Times for October, 
1907, but I was agreeably surprised to find later that it 
was exactly the way in which the Bohairic translator took 
it. I shall, therefore, be acquitted of suggesting the fan- 
tastic. Paul simply meant: “the faith which is among 
you and (the faith which is) among all the Christians.” 
The faith is not their special possession, but it is the same 
faith as the Christians of other provinces show.! Elsewhere 
in the Epistle he refers to Christians outside the province 
of Asia, for example in chapter ii. 19, and careful readers 
of Paul will readily recall parallel instances in other Epistles. 

If, then, this be the original text and the correct inter- 
pretation of Ephesians i. 15, it is quite clear that “ Ephe- 
sians ’ cannot be derived from Colossians. For in the 
parallel passage there (chap. i. verse 4) the words tyv ayarnyv 
are genuine. No one could possibly have produced the 
original text of Ephesians i. 15 out of Colossians i. 4: the 
Colossian form would have been transferred bodily. There 
can be no doubt that the insertion of ayamrnyv [77] in certain 
textual authorities in Ephesians i. 15 is a borrowing from 
Colossians i. 4. Some ancient reader (perhaps Marcion), 
like many moderns, misunderstood the eis in Ephesians i. 
15, and made sense by borrowing from the parallel passage 
Colossians i. 4. I maintain, therefore, that the restoration 
of the correct text and interpretation of Ephesians i. 15 
is a demonstration that “Ephesians ”’ cannot be a sub- 
Pauline compilation based on Colossians. 

ALEX. SOUTER. 


1 It is, perhaps, characteristic of Dr. Moffatt that in his parallel columns 
illustrating the common matter of Ephesians and Colossians he makes 
no mention of the various readings in Ephesians i. 15; but they have an 
importance here comparable to that which they have in parallel passages 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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DR. MOFFATT ON THE LITERATURE OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


> 


XII. Tue ‘ Semi-PsztuponyMitTy ” oF First PETER. 


We have hitherto left wholly out of count Dr. Moffatt’s 
attitude to the First Epistle of Peter, an attitude which is 
so enigmatic and confusing as to defy definition or compre- 
hension, and to evade all inferences. Nominally, he calls 
it with much hesitation the work of Peter: practically he 
assigns it in so great a degree to some one else, that we 
learn nothing from it about the personality of Peter. Hence 
it becomes possible for the author at once to make the 
Apostle the source from which emanated this great Epistle, 
and yet to maintain a few pages earlier in the same Chapter 
III., that the person whose name it bears is less known to 
us as a man than Papias or Hegesippus, to assert that after 
Paul “a mist dies over the early Church, which is hardly 
dissipated by the recognition of Luke as the author of the 
Third Gospel ! and Acts, or of a John in Asia Minor, with 
whom some of the ‘Johannine’ writings may be con- 
nected,’ and to class the Epistle as first, and presumably 
as thoroughly characteristic, among ‘‘the pastorals and 
homilies . . . which are obviously sub-Pauline, which must 
have been composed during the last thirty years of the first 
century and the opening decades of the second, which can 
be approximately grouped and in some cases dated, but 
which elude any attempt to fix them down to a definite 
author.” 

What are we to make out of this tissue of contradictions ? 

* I find that I have unconsciously altered Dr. Moffatt’s usage in regard 
to capitals in many cases. He spells gospel, apostle, church, etc., always 
with small initial letters. I should have thought that the distinction 
between church, a mere building, and Church as the idea, was worth 


observing, and that the Gospel of Luke was as worthy of a capital as the 
Acts. 
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The obscurity only becomes more dense as we go more 
minutely into details. The “pastoral” called First Peter 
is classed among the works composed between 4.D. 70 and 
say 120, first in the class, and yet on p. 339 Dr. Moffatt 
cannot induce himself to abandon “ the traditional terminus 
ad quem of Peter’s life,’ viz. A.D. 67. Now the difference 
between a date some short time before 67 and some (short) 
time after 70 is not a mere question of a few years up or 
down in a uniform period: it means the choice between 
two markedly different periods. 

To take another example of the obscurity and (one almost 
says) self-contradiction, we find on p. 315 that “the tra- 
ditions of the next century, such as they are, yield little or 
no data” to guide us regarding this class of Homilies and 
Pastorals, and “‘ it is seldom certain whether such traditions 
are much more than imaginative deductions from the writ- 
ings themselves.” It is open to some critics to use this 
language about a class of documents in which First Peter 
is included; but Dr. Moffatt is barred out from it by his 
own admissions and opinions. ‘The Epistle,” he says, 
“was familiar to Polycarp.”1 Polycarp died at the age of 
eighty-six in 155 or 156 a.p.?; and his testimony to the 
Epistle of ‘‘ Peter, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to the elect, 
etc.,”’ is the evidence of one whose knowledge reached back 


1 Dr. Moffatt uses the spelling Polykarp, and has a strange preference 
for such anomalous and impossible forms as Illyrikum (p. 144) and Iko- 
nium. It is allowable and right to prefer the Greek spelling Ikonion to the 
Latin form Iconium, but he must choose one of the two. Ikonium is a 
hybrid ; Lllyrikum is worse: the form Illyricum is Latin: Illyris is the 
proper Greek, used by Ptolemy, and Illyrikon is used only by writers 
dominated by the Latin form, such as Paul and Dio Cassius. This is 
pointed out, I think, in my Histor. Commentary on Galatians; but I am 
writing far from books, and cannot verify. Illyrikum is an outcast, 
rejected by gods and men. Polykarpos is a correct form; but Polykarp, 
though less unjustifiable than Ikonium, is not pleasing. 

2 There is evidence against the date 156 to use, disregarded by or un- 
known to the recent champions of that date. 
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into the first century. Professor Harnack is free to set aside 
this testimony as valueless, because he regards the intro- 
ductory address as a spurious addition; but Dr. Moffatt 
disagrees with him, and after some slight hesitation pro- 
nounces the address original and genuine ; and if that is so, 
then the testimony must rank as of the very highest charac- 
ter known in ancient literature. Dr. Moffatt must stand 
by his own opinions, and not hold them in one page only 
to reject them in another. 

So also with the testimony of Papias, who “ knew and 
used the Epistle ” (p. 337). Why does Dr. Moffatt desert 
his favourite Papias here? Is it because the matter is 
certain in this case, whereas in regard to John’s death the 
evidence of Papias, to which he attaches such value, depends 
on the ingenious combination of two uncertain references 
in two absolutely worthless late writers, who stand con- 
victed of other errors in the same sentences in which they 
mention Papias? It is a curious fact about some scholarly 
minds, which I have observed and commented on many 
years before the name of Dr. Moffatt was known to the 
world, that they sometimes tend to value evidence not in 
proportion to its real weight, but in proportion to the in- 
genuity required to obtain or manufacture it. Where we 
know Papias on the indisputable authority of Eusebius 
Dr. Moffatt passes him lightly by. Where we know him 
only on the strength of uncertain interpretation and com- 
parison of obscure words, used by George the Sinful and a 
late Epitomizer to support the opposite opinion, Dr. Moffatt 
regards him with the highest respect. 

One might go on citing cases in the section on First Peter 
where the supposition rejected on one page is used as an 
argument in another ; but it is needless to continue such 
ploughing of the sand. The method of the Section is mis- 
leading ; the reasoning is involved and not unified, and the 
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only cause which I can see is that Dr. Moffatt does not like 
the conclusion to which he is driven, viz. that the “ Petrine 
origin . . . probably will carry the day ” (p. 344). This 
slight, so to say, subconscious dislike appears in such an 
expression as that on pp. 333-4: “ this or almost any form 
of the pseudonym-hypothesis is legitimate and indeed deserv- 
ing of serious consideration in view of the enigmatic data of 
the writing.” This is a noteworthy sentence. For my own 
part I should venture to regard the problem of First Peter 
as among the simplest in character, the least complicated by 
varying shades in the “ data,” the most distinct and certain 
as regards result, of all the questions regarding the books of 
the New Testament; and to an unusual degree “ the evi- 
dence for the existence and authority of the Evistle in the 
Church,” as Dr. Moffatt says, “is both ample and early.” 
Here, if anywhere, the pseudonym-hypothesis is extrava- 
gant, unjustifiable, the issue of an unregulated judgment 
which fails to distinguish between the probable, the im- 
probable, and the impossible, seeing them all on much the 
same plane. 

Hence Dr. Moffatt, so far as he reaches a conclusion, puts 
it as follows in the least indefinite and most personal ex- 
pression of opinion that I can find, “ This may stamp the 
Hpistle, if one choose to say so, as semi-pseudonymous ”’ 
(p. 333)—a quaint and yet characteristic statement, which 
can be used by the Author to support almost any train of 
reasoning, but which we cannot use without finding our- 
selves—whatever line we take—in contradiction with some- 
thing which the Author says on some page or other of his 
discussion about Peter. 

He says that “ the dominant note of the Epistle is hope, 
but it would be unsafe to argue from the tone of a practical 
Epistle . . . to the character of the writer, or as if the virtue 
of hope was specially prominent in his personality.” Yet 

VOL. II. 10 
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in the next paragraph he goes on to say that “a writing 
like this reveals a man’s personality in several aspects, and 
one of these aspects is a warm, hopeful spirit” (p. 321). 
How can it be right to see in the Epistle the revelation of 
a warm hopeful spirit, and yet to caution the reader against 
inferring that hope was prominent in the writer’s per- 
sonality ? What are we to make of this ? 
Vain every mesh this Proteus to enthral. 

I feel inclined to hazard the conjecture that Dr. Moffatt 
wrote the former paragraph under the influence of a critic 
who was enforcing the sound principle that a letter-writer 
often laid stress on some topic, not because it was specially 
characteristic of his own nature, but because it was what 
his correspondents most needed and lacked; and that he 
wrote the second paragraph under the influence of another 
critic who practised more the equally sound method of 
using a letter as an indication of character. It requires 
judgment, sound sense, and above all a firm grasp of the 
personality of the letter-writer, to know when to use one 
and when the other of two equally sound principles. You 
cannot attain to a healthy and guiding criticism without 
exercising common sense. Now in this case Dr. Moffatt 
on his own showing and declaration lacks one of the needed 
elements in sound consistent criticism: he has never got 
hold of the personality of Peter, who is to him little more 
than a name, or rather a “ semi-pseudonym.”’ Without 
that firm grasp it is vain to criticise literature, for the criti- 


4 


cism must become like “‘ autumn trees without fruit, twice 
dead, plucked up by the roots, clouds without water carried 
along by winds ’’—unerquicklich wie der Nebeluind. 

I must not, however, pass from this subject without 
adding that there are many interesting and useful remarks 
about the character and spirit of the Epistle, and that here 


and elsewhere Dr. Moffatt often shows his remarkable power 
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of introducing apt and pertinent quotations from many 
writers. He has read so much and so carefully that his 
best paragraphs approximate to a cento of good things 
quoted from a vast variety of sources. 

The great danger of this method of collection and com- 
parison of various opinions of modern scholars is that it 
tends to produce among those who are not so learned as 
Dr. Moffatt the impression that this is right method of 
study, and that by classifying modern opinion one can 
arrive at a sort of resultant of right opinion. We have 
a Resultant Greek Testament, which gives a text based on 
that method, but in that line of study the method is not 
so misleading, though equally unscientific : the text of the 
Greek Testament has to be determined by a comparison and 
classification of written authorities ; but a work like that 
of Dr. Moffatt is largely a sorting out of the rubbish heap 
of criticism, a classification of the residuum of useful re- 
marks and suggestions after all the vast ‘mass of useless 
statements has been rejected. By this method, however, 
what is kept is not a residuum of true statements, but a 
residuum of statements possessing sufficient ingenuity or 
plausibility to conceal their essential falsity and unscientific 
character. Moreover, the method ignores a fundamental 
factor, essential to right judgment in this matter. Those 
remarks and suggestions are repeated here apart from 
their context, whereas they originally formed parts of a 
wider theory, which in most cases even Dr. Moffatt re- 
jects, and they first came into existence as the application 
of that theory, which has now few or no believers. The 
treatises from which they are quoted were each of them the 
logical carrying out of an idea which, generally speaking, 
has since been weighed and found wanting; and they all 
partake of the falsity of the general idea out of which they 


arise, 
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The mass of erudition and of quotations from or refer- 
ences to modern scholars and their opinions is enormous, 
and bears ample witness to the work and care expended on 
this book by the author. On p. 73, at which the book 
happens to open, I find fourteen quotations from or 
allusion to modern critics, and an “etcetera” following 
one list of five names. I have not verified any of the refer- 
ences to modern scholars, but accept them as correct. 


XIII. ANALOGIES FROM CLASSICAL NON-CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 


An interesting and really important feature of Dr. Mof- 
fatt’s book is the large number of analogies quoted from the 
history of classical literature. As the only reference which 
has been made in the present review to this feature of the 
book gives a not very favourable example, I feel bound to 
say that the Author’s examples are often good and useful, 
and that sometimes, in a spirit of perfect fairness, Dr. 
Moffatt quotes them even though they do not tell in favour 
of his own view. Their number shows how widely he has 
cast his net in preparation for the book that lies before us. 
We may profitably look for a little into this whole subject. 

Some modern scholars have found that certain difficulties 
and apparent or real inconsistencies in the New Testament 
books discredit their trustworthiness and historical autho- 
rity. If, however, we compare these books with the best 
classical literature, we shall be struck with the much more 
numerous difficulties in the latter than in the former. There 
is hardly an ancient writer of the highest class who is not 
full of unsolved problems in interpretation and text. 

Next as regards accuracy of record, it seems worth 
while to add an example taken from the literature of the 
preceding century, a strictly contemporary registration of 
events by an actor taking a prominent part in the action 
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that he alludes to. I refer to Cicero, whose letters are the 
best authority for his time and an authority unsurpassed 
in any period, and who is a witness of the highest education 
and the most perfect honesty. Do we find in him a total 
absence of the difficulties and the slight superficial incon- 
sistencies, which occur in the New Testament, and from 
which such sweeping inferences have been drawn ? 

In the year 51 B.c. Cicero travelled across Asia Minor 
from Laodiceia to Iconium. We have many of his letters 
written during the journey, or during the next two or three 
months, describing it. Yet it is an unsolved problem, after 
many attempts, to fix the exact rate and stages of his jour- 
ney. The latest attempt known to me, and the most pre- 
tentious, that of O. E. Schmidt in his Briefwechsel des M. 
Tullius Cicero, Leipzig, 1893, p. 77f., is the worst and most 
extraordinarily inaccurate of all. Though he estimates the 
distances from city to city very much according to the 
freedom of his own will, yet he makes the rate of Cicero’s 
travelling vary very widely: the 126 miles from Philome- 
lium to Iconium } he supposes to have been traversed in 
three days, an average of forty-two miles a day, by a man 
fifty-five years of age, used to a sedentary life in the city. 
No traveller, who knows by practical experience what 
travel in that country is like, will admit that Cicero 
travelled at such a rate with his train. Schmidt himself 
elsewhere states that thirty miles was his ordinary day’s 
journey. 

In spite, therefore, of the number and minuteness of the 
references and statistics and descriptions that Cicero gives 
of this short journey, his words have proved unintelligible 
to generations of scholars, and have given rise to quite 


1 This is the only one of Schmidt’s estimates of distance which is near 
the truth. He gives Kiepert’s map as his authority ; but he must have 
used a very early edition of Kiepert. 
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extraordinary misapprehensions, to which I find no parallel 
in the New Testament. My own theory of the stages and 
distances varies greatly from Schmidt’s: I think Cicero 
travelled at the rate of about twenty-five Roman miles per 
day, and I date his arrival in Iconium very differently. 
Yet we both found on the same ancient words used by one 
author about his own journey, and the words were all written 
while he was in Asia Minor, and some while he was on the 
road between Laodiceia and Iconium. 

Moreover, Cicero contradicts himself repeatedly in his 
statements about this journey. In one place he says that 
he stayed 2 days at Laodiceia, 5 days at Apameia, 3 days 
at Synnada, 5 days at Philomelium.! In another place 
the numbers are 2, 4, 3, 3.2. In a third they are 3, 3, 3.8 
These cannot be reconciled with one another; theories, 
on which we need not enter, may be devised to explain the 
differences in part; but even these must assume that 
Cicero wrote about such a simple matter from widely differ- 
ent points of view * at intervals of a few weeks. 

Now, if such differences, or anything approaching them 
in extent, occurred even between different writers in the 
New Testament, what inferences would have been drawn 
according to the methods of reasoning fashionable among 
many modern scholars! This may be left to the reader’s 
imagination. 

Nor is it only about the events of the immediate past 
that Cicero differs from himself. He varies also about his 
plans for the future. During a residence in Laodiceia some 
months later, he wrote to his friend Atticus twice saying 
that about or after 15 May he intended to start for Cilicia ; 


1 Ep. ad Att. v. 20. 2 Hp. ad Fam. xv. 4. 

3 Ep. ad Att. v.16: this was written before he reached Philomelium. 
and therefore the length of stay there is not given. 

“ The attempt to attain uniformity in the evidence by alteration of the 
text is absolutely barred by the evidence and conditions. 
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but to another friend he wrote: “I think of starting for 
Cilicia about the first of May.”’1 In yet two other places 
he says he is going to start on 7 May. It has been argued 
that Paul, after he stated in Acts xx. 25 his intention of 
not returning to visit his Churches in the Augean lands, 
could not possibly have altered his plans in subsequent 
years ; and serious inferences have been drawn from this. 
The same writers who insist that Paul could not have 
altered his intentions in that case must also argue that 
nothing but death could have prevented him from executing 
his declared intention of visiting Spain (Romans xv. 23). 
When he speaks of his intention he confirms Luke’s report 
in Acts xx. 25 as to his feeling that the Aigean lands were 
now too narrow for his work. Cicero, however, could change 
his intention within a few days. 


XIV.—Tue Unity or THE New TESTAMENT. 


On p. 9 Dr. Moffatt has some very just reflections of a 
general character on the method of studying the canon 
of the New Testament and its growth. He speaks of the 
danger which may arise from the treating the writings of 
the New Testament apart from the rest of “ the literature of 
primitive Christianity.’’ The canon “ represents a dogmatic 
selection from ”’ that literature. ‘‘ Is there not a danger,” 
he asks, ‘‘of isolating the writings unhistorically under 
the influence of what was the postulate of a later genera- 
tion ?” 

Here it appears that Dr. Moffatt is on his guard against the 
danger, which after all he has not escaped, of examining 
the writings of the New Testament too much from the 
point of view of the later age. He here warns us against 
what elsewhere he in practice observes as right method. 


1 Bp. ad Att. v.21, vi. 1 (15 May) ; Ep. ad Fam. xiii. 57 (about 1 May ;) 
Att. vi. 2, Fam. ii. 13 (7 May). No editor has wantonly altered the text 


in order to secure uniformity. 
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In an early section of the present article we quoted from 
p- 8 his principle that one should select the later second 
century as giving the proper coup d’eil for studying the 
New Testament ; and we have stated the opinion (1) that 
he carries out this principle in such a way and to such an 
extent as seriously to distort his view, (2) that it is a false 
principle. Now we see that on p. 9 he states a different 
and better principle ; and this is far from being the only 
case in which he varies from himself in successive paragraphs 
or successive pages. 

Thus on p. 9 the Author proceeds rightly to guard against 
a possible but wrong inference from the words which we 
have just quoted, viz., that “the unity of the New Testa- 
ment is a purely factitious characteristic imposed upon 
its contents by the ecclesiastical interests of a subsequent 
age.” In corroboration of this caution he aptly cites Dr. 
Denney, Death of Christ, pp. 1-4, and Dr. Sanday in Hastings’ 
Encyclop. of Religion, ii. p. 576 f. He then quotes at length 
the opinion of a distinguished German scholar } that the 
canon of the New Testament includes all that was wpon 
the whole of most value, oldest and most important in the 
literature of the early period. He protests, however, 
“against introducing a priori conceptions of unity and 
uniqueness into the historical criticism of the religious 
ideas and the literary form of the New Testament writings.” 
All this is quite right and well said—said almost wholly 
in the words of others. There is a unity in the New Testa- 
ment, but we must not hastily and without proper study 
form an a priort conception of what that unity is. 

Yet in spite of this protest the only unity of which Dr. 
Moffatt takes any account in the New Testament is an 
@ priort conception, viz., that which springs out of ‘the 
growing consciousness of the Church”; and he makes 


? Wrede, ueber Aufgabe und Methode ete., p. 11. 
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frequent and fatal use of this misinterpreted ‘ conscious- 
ness.” It supplies a convenient pseudo-explanation of 
almost all the most noteworthy phenomena ; and it always 
implies an importation by the Church into the original 
and true history of ideas and pseudo-facts which were not 
contained there at first. 

The Author’s idea of the unity seems to be that it was 
imposed by the Church in order to make the New Testament 
what it now is; and he takes no account, so far as I have 
observed, of the real unity. One can and should, as he 
rightly holds, study each document apart and for itself, 
and one can and should also study the unity which he too 
finds running through the whole; but this unity is in his 
estimation not an internal unity springing from the natural 
development of the original idea and the original truth, 
an idea present in the historical facts from the beginning 
and gradually becoming clear to the great apostles as they 
lived and grew wise: it is an idea which grew through 
the invention or exaggeration of tales and the concoction 
of unhistorical legends about the Founder of the Church, 
and found in this process the means of expressing itself. 

The order in which the Author studies the books of the 
New Testament is on the whole right, as appears to us, 
though in details we differ much from him. To us, as to 
him, the New Testament begins from Paul and ends with 
John; but we place First Peter later, and Hebrews with 
Ephesians decidedly earlier than he does. His action in 
taking away Ephesians from Paul causes a loss; but this, 
though a serious, yet is not a fatal loss: because Paul still 
remains, the one man whom Dr. Moffatt leaves to us in 
the New Testament: all the other great personalities, as 
he says himself, disappear, because their presentation to 
us in the documents is unhistorical and unreal, a figment 
of the “ growing consciousness of the Church.” The mis- 
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placement of Hebrews after First Peter seems to cause 
almost a more serious loss than the taking away of Ephesians, 
because it distorts the perspective of a period. Still, so far 
as order goes, the main lines of study which the Author 
follows are profitable: and no man can as yet prove his 
own opinion about chronology and order in the New Testa- 
ment to the satisfaction of other scholars. 

It is only when we approach the unifying principle which 
runs through the whole series of books that I have to part 
company absolutely from Dr. Moffatt. Each of us recog- 
nises the existence of such a unity ; but the principle seems 
to me to lie in the progress towards more perfect recog- 
nition by the young and growing Church of the real nature 
and character and mission of Jesus, whereas to Dr. Moffatt 
it lies in the imposing on a real and very simple Jesus of 
an unreal and unhistorical nature and character and acts 
and words, and, above all, miracles. 

There we are at the real cruz of the whole matter. Often 
the disciples, as is several times said in the Gospels, did 
not at the time recognise the real meaning of Jesus’ words. 
Later, as they looked back over the past, they were aware 
of their own blindness. The progress lay in their own 
minds : to Dr. Motfatt that implies that they put into their 
memory of Jesus’ words something that was not originally 
there, something that came from their “ growing conscious- 
ness”: to me it implies that the disciples were growing 
in power of thought and in width or depth of mind, so that 
they were able to understand sayings which had previously 
been far too great for their simple nature to comprehend. 
The meaning and the vast sweep of thought and the wide 
outlook over the world and the penetrating insight into 
the nature of man and his relation to God and to the world 
were in the words from the beginning. 

Take any of the great sayings of Jesus from almost any 
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page of the Gospels. How perfect they are, how complete 
in their comprehension of man and of God. There is 
nothing more left to say ; all that remains to do is to under- 
stand the deep wisdom of those matchless and final state- 
ments: ‘‘ Render unto Cesar what is Ceesar’s, and to God 
what is God’s””—‘‘ The Son of Man is lord also of the 
Sabbath ”’—and so on. Yet they are so simple in expres- 
sion that one is easily led to overlook their greatness. 
They overturn and renovate the whole view-point of His 
contemporaries. They take side with none of the parties 
or schools. They remake the world. They put an end to 
the old. They begin the new. From them history and 
thought take a fresh start. They are the supreme con- 
centration of wisdom expressed in words that a child can 
understand in part, but of which human thought can never 
exhaust and fully comprehend the scope.} 

As has been said above, the New Testament begins with 
Paul and culminates with John. One is thankful to see that 
Dr. Moffatt has no sympathy with the old misjudgment of 
Paul’s knowledge of Greek and his incapacity for expressing 
himself in Greek. It is one of the curiosities and absurdities 
of all literature that one of the greatest masters of Greek, 
the man who adapted Greek to the expression of a new 
ethic and a new religion—not in an artificial jargon of 
technical terms, but in the language of the world—should 
have been described by so many modern scholars as unable 
to write Greek and as uneducated in Greek. Paul was 
fully conscious of the task that lay before him, viz., to 
express to the Greek-speaking world the Sophia of God, 
the wisdom or philosophy that is Divine, in other words 
the Christ who is the Sophia of God (1 Corinthians i. 24, 30). 


2 I may venture to refer to a paragraph in an essay on “ The Charm 
of Paul” in my Pauline and other Studies, where something like this 


is said. 
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He had not merely to destroy a false Sophia (and that very 
purpose of destroying it sprang from his knowledge of its 
insufficiency and hollowness), but to explain the true 
Sophia. He knew that he was the philosophic architect 
(codos apxitéxtwv), who had to lay the foundation on 
which others should build (1 Cor. iii. 10). Among the 
mature he expounded the Divine system of the true philo- 
sophy, the deep-lying scheme in which the Will of God 
has expressed itself; and he expounded it as a mystery, 
a secret truth now made plain to all (1 Cor. ii. 6, 13). He 
took such words as cwrypia and evoéBea, “ Salvation” 
and “ Godliness,” 1 from the mouth of the pagans and put 
in them a new spiritual meaning. All men around him 
in Tarsus and in Ephesus were making vows and prayers 
for Salvation ; and we can now still read the record of their 
desires on hundreds of inscribed stones; but they had 
never dreamed of the spiritual kind of Salvation which 
Paul explained to them, nor felt their need of it. It was 
the mission of Jesus at once to put into the hearts of men 
the sense of need for this Salvation, and to satisfy their 
need. It was the mission of Paul to make them understand 
the message of Jesus; and it was his Hellenic education 
and his understanding of the Greek nature and his power 
over the Greek language that fitted him for his mission, 
and marked him out as the Apostle of the Graeco-Roman 
world. 


On Paul’s power of expression Dr. Moffatt has some 


+ evoéBeva appears only in the Pastoral Epistles, and that has been un- 
scientifically made a charge against their authenticity, as if ‘‘ Godliness ”’ 
were an un-Pauline idea. Considering how Paul had seen into the pagan 
heart, and how he understood the pagan nature, it would be to me an 
extraordinary thing if he had never explained to the men of his own age 
the true nature of that “ Godliness ” which was in their eyes so important. 
Paul had often explained its nature in speech. By chance it does not 
come up in any of his earlier letters; but that does not prove either 
that he was ignorant of the idea, or that he considered it unimportant, 
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good things. On p. 57 he says that “‘ more than once in 
Paul it becomes an open question whether he is quoting 
from an early Christian hymn, or developing half-uncon- 
sciously the antitheses of his glowing thought: a good 
case in point is furnished by 1 Cor. xv. 42-43. Elsewhere, 
however, the genuine rhetoric of the speaker is felt through 
the written words; they show unpremeditated art of the 
highest quality, as, e.g., in passages like the hymn to love 
(1 Cor. xiii.), or the great apostrophe and exulting paean 
of Romans viii. 31 f.” In this only the word “rhetoric ”’ 
jars on me, and makes me uncertain whether Dr. Moffatt 
has felt the quality of Paul, or is merely under the influence 
of other writers: I can hardly imagine that one who had 
ever experienced the spell of Paul could use the word 
rhetoric about the two examples which he mentions from 
First Corinthians and Romans. He goes on to quote from 
Norden that “in such passages the diction of the Apostle 
rises to the height of Plato in the Phaedrus”; and he 
refers to Wilamowitz, who with true insight calls Paul “a 
classic of Hellenism.” 4 

All that is in John is already implicit in Paul ; but what 
lies in the letters of Paul becomes explicit and definite in 
the Fourth Gospel. John in his Gospel stands and moves 
always on the plane towards which Paul is struggling, and 
which he attains in his greatest moods and moments. If 
we ask how it was that John finally attained, while Paul 
was only striving towards it with the whole powers of his 
nature, like a runner pressing onward to the goal and 
staking his whole energy on gaining the prize, the explana- 
tion lies in the Revelation and the circumstances in which 
it was beheld—I say ‘“‘ beheld” rather than “ composed.” 


1 Writing in Iconium far from books I cannot be certain that the 
passage which Dr. Moffatt alludes to is the one which contains this phrase ; 
but I think that it is, 
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In that living death to which John was exposed, he was 
set free from the trammels of the merely human nature 
to such a degree as no man before or since. 


XV. CONCLUSION. 


Dr. Moffatt’s book, full of learning and ability as it is, 
seems to exemplify what I once described as ‘‘ a deep-seated 
vice in the modern methods of (New Testament) scholarship. 
The student finds so much to learn that he rarely has time 
even to begin to know. It is inexorably required of him 
that he shall be familiar with the opinions of many teachers 
dead and living, and it is not sufficiently impressed on 
him that mere ability to set forth in fluent and polished 
language the thoughts of others is not real knowledge. 
He does not learn that learning must be thought out afresh 
by him from first principles, and tested in actual experience, 
before it becomes really his own. He must live his opinions 
before they become knowledge, and he is fortunate if he 
is not compelled prematurely to express them too frequently 
and too publicly, so that they become hardened and fixed 
before he has had the opportunity of trying them and 
moulding them in real life.” These sentences? sum up 
what this review attempts to say at greater length. Under- 
neath the book which lies before us there is hidden a greater 
man than the Author shows himself in the printed page. 
He is, as I believe, capable of far better work if he once 
learns that we are no longer in the nineteenth century 
with its negations, but in the twentieth century with its 
growing power of insight and the power of belief that 
springs therefrom. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


* In my Letters to the Seven Churches I have attempted to explain this 
view at some length. 


? Taken from ‘‘ The Charm of Paul” in Pauline and Other Studies, 
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THE NEW MELANCHTHON LITERATURE. 


Dr. Kart SELL, in the book he wrote for the 400th anniver- 
sary of Melanchthon’s birth in 1897, remarked that since 
1883 the personality of Luther has been raised to a new life 
inGermany. “Such a resurrection,’ he added, “ will not be 
granted to Melanchthon. He lives on in his work alone.’”! 
Dr. Sell was not a true prophet, for the past fourteen years 
have witnessed a remarkable output of Melanchthon litera- 
ture, of which the greater part has a personal interest. In 
1902 appeared the large volume of Georg Ellinger, a liter- 
ary biography of the first rank, which, though not based on 
documentary research, supersedes for the general reader 
all previous “ Lives”’ of the Reformer. The publications 
of the last three years alone suffice to show that the name 
of Philip Melanchthon is dear to the German people. 

In 1861, when Carl Schmidt published his important 
biography, it may well have seemed that this particular field 
of research was covered, and that twenty-eight volumes 
of the Corpus Reformatorum, the last of which appeared in 
1860, would be the final and all-sufficient monument to 
Melanchthon. It was recognized that the editors, Bret- 
schneider and Bindseil, had rendered a service of inestim- 
able value to Reformation scholarship. But all collections 
of this kind are necessarily incomplete, and the Melanchthon 
student of to-day dare not content himself with mastering 
even this extensive library. Its incompleteness was noted 
by Karl Hartfelder in 1889. ‘‘ After occupying myself for 
many years with Melanchthon,” he wrote, “I am firmly 
convinced that in the Corpus Reformatorum a considerable 
number of his writings (especially the smaller ones) are 
missing.”’ # 


1 Philipp Melanchthon und die deutsche Reformation bie 1531, pp. 117, 
118. 2 Philipp Melanchthon als Praeceptor Germaniae, p. ix. 
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Innumerable misreadings have been discovered, and so 
many of the letters have been transposed or wrongly dated 
that Dr. Bossert recently suggested the issue of a small 
volume rectifying the errors of Bretschneider in this respect 
alone.! Goethe’s words become painfully true to the worker 
who at the beginning trusts confidingly to “C. R.”’ :— 

Soll er auf die Felsen trauen ? 
Selbst die festen Felsen beben. 

It is the fashion with the new critics to comment severely 
on the errors of Bretschneider, some of which, it must be 
admitted, are apparent to the casual reader. Ought we 
not rather to be grateful for the indefatigable industry with 
which he collected those wonderful volumes of letters, the 
foundation of the entire modern Melanchthon literature ? 
The time will doubtless come for a full revision of the Corpus, 
but the expense is for the time prohibitive. Another enter- 
prise, less imposing in its general plan, yet so large as to 
require the co-operation of a group of eminent men, is now 
occupying the “ Melanchthon Commission ”’ of the Reforma- 
tion Historical Society.2_ Under the general title, Supple- 
menta Melanchthoniana, it is proposed to publish the writings 
of the Reformer which are not contained in C. R. The 
plan was first mooted in 1897, and an Imperial grant towards 
its prosecution was made in the following year. After 
preparatory labours, extending over a decade, the first large 
octavo volume, beautifully printed and produced, was issued 
in 1910, and the second followed in the spring of this year. 
In the preface to vol. i., which bears the signatures of Drs. 
Kawerau and Loofs, the hope is expressed that the work may 
now advance without any long interruption. 

* Theologische Literaturzeitung. August 20, 1910. p. 530. 

* The members of the Commission at present are: Drs. Adolf Harnack, 
Gustav Kawerau, Theodor Kolde, Max Lenz, F. Loofsand N. Miiller. Dr. 


Drews will, for the future, take the place of Prof. Loofs, The volumes are 
published by Rudolf Haupt, of Leipzig. 
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There is a certain class of material—especially the numer- 
ous translations of Greek authors and the expositions of 
ancient writers—which has little historical importance for 
the present day, and the commissioners have wisely pro- 
mised not to overload the Supplementa with reprints of this 
sort. The first volume, edited by Dr. Otto Clemen of 
Zwickau, is chiefly occupied with a German translation of 
the Loci Communes, made by Spalatin. Luther himself 
entertained for some time the idea of translating a work 
which he considered worthy of admission into the canon of 
Scripture, but he was hindered by pressure of business. 
In Spalatin’s rendering, the Loci of 1521 and 1522 were 
spread far and wide among the German people, and exer- 
cised an incalculable influence in the progress of the Refor- 
mation. Dr. Clemensays: “‘ The many editions, the trans- 
lation into Low German, and the dispersion of the copies 
that still exist over all German-speaking countries, prove 
how eagerly desired and how extensively circulated this 
translation by Spalatin must once have been.” 

The second volume, edited by Dr. Zwicker, belongs to the 
philological department of the enterprise, and is entitled 
Melanchthon’s Dispositiones Rhetoricae. Here we have many 
examples of his classwork for juniors, with stories and obiter 
dicta which throw light on the social and religious conditions 
of his time. His lectures, as Wilhelm Meyer has remarked, 
were full of agreeable chatter. His Postilla, or Sunday 
explanation of the Gospel of the day, is enriched with many 
anecdotes, many touches of quiet humour, and may still 
be read with enjoyment. In the new volume we have model 
letters, and short skeleton essays. The chapter headed 
““ De apibus ” is a charming addition to the lettersin C. R. 
which show his interest in the habits of the bee. We note 
also his gifts as a story-teller. Aisop’s short fable of the 
Wind and the Sun is expanded into a racy German 

VOL. IL 1] 
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narrative covering two pages. Many of his students, it 
must be remembered, were lads between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen, and for him it was a pleasure, as well as a 
duty, to bring his lectures within their compass. Harnack 
calls him the model German professor, and in other circum- 
stances he would have been a model elementary school- 
master. He wrote many letters of encouragement to village 
teachers, and when taking leave of his beloved Camerarius 
a few days before his death he said, ‘‘ We have both been 
schoolmasters and faithful comrades, each in his own place, 
and I trust our labours have not been in vain, but have been 
profitable to many.” 

Under the form of class exercises, he gives advice on 
practical matters. No. cxv. is a warning against the habit 
of eating unripe fruit, and he tells of a promising student 
whose fatal illness was brought on by a surfeit of pears. He 
watched with fatherly care over every detail in the daily life 
of his boys. 

The Dispositiones Rhetoricae are placed by the editor in 
the years 1552-53, and it is noteworthy that No. xxvi. is a 
clear argument against the infliction of capital punishment 
on heretics. Servetus was burned in 1553, and in the follow- 
ing year Melanchthon approved of his execution on the 
ground that he was a blasphemer. He must have done so 
with grave misgivings.1_ The labour spent on these first 
volumes of the Supplementa must be apparent to every 
reader. Dr. Zwicker, for example, has worked upon a manu- 
script which is the copy of notes actually taken in the class- 
room, so that Melanchthon’s words here reach us at third 
hand. The editor has endeavoured to verify, as far as 


* The “ Epilogue” to No. xxvi. is as follows: “‘Itaque, cum dilectio 
tum mandatum dei piorumque exempla ostendant non licere haereticos 


interficere, abhorrendum est ab hac crudelitate, et parcendum illis, ut 
emendentur”’ (p. 19). 
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possible, every classical allusion. He has discovered a 
number of errors, for some of which the student may be 
responsible, and for others the professor. Sixteenth century 
scholars were seldom strictly accurate in their quotations 
from the classics, and Melanchthon, in preparing his illus- 
trations, trusted largely to the inexhaustible stores of his 
memory, and did not always verify his references. 


Tue 4,000 New Letters. 


The heaviest burden of the undertaking rests on Professor 
Nikolaus Miiller of Berlin, who is responsible for the editing 
of some 4,000 “‘ new letters.” To the efforts of Dr. Miiller 
Melanchthon’s birthplace owes the richly-furnished ‘‘ Memo- 
rial House,’’ whose green roofs may be seen from the train 
as we approach Bretten from Heidelberg. Himself a son of 
the Bavarian Palatinate, he visited Bretten for the first 
time in his student days, and brought away from this pil- 
grimage an earnest desire to honour the great teacher’s 
memory. He had hoped, as he tells us,! to find at Bretten 
the actual birthplace, but he found only the uninteresting 
house erected on the site of that historic structure after the 
conflagration which destroyed almost the whole town in 
1689. 

We need not linger here on the practical side of Dr. Miiller’s 
lifework ; on the courage with which, single-handed, he 
devised a noble monument for the quater-centenary of the 
Reformer’s birth, or the patient zeal with which he collected 
the necessary funds, enlisting the aid of princes and scholars, 
gathering contributions from lands so remote as Iceland and 
South Africa. Every scarred and blackened stone that was 
saved from the fire at Bretten, every morsel of old painted 
glass that bears the arms of the Schwartzerdts, every scrap 


1In the Festschrift zur Feier der Einweithung des Melanchthon- 
Geddachinishauses. (Bretten, 1903.) 
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of fading parchment in the Rathaus, is as dear to him as the 
dust of Jerusalem was to the Hebrew saints. The entire 
Protestant world shares the gratitude felt by his owncountry- 
men for Professor Miller. 

It is not only as a builder that he has been active. In 
1884, while working at Rome, he made his first independent 
researches into the life-story and literary remains of his 
hero. His contributions to the Supplementa will bring us 
the harvest of nearly a generation’s toil among archives. 
He has been closely occupied with Wittenberg manuscripts 
of the sixteenth century, and has come to the conclusion 
“that the Wittenberg of the Reformation age is still in 
many respects a terra incognita.” At the time of writing he 
has in the Press an important book dealing with Melanch- 
thon’s house in the Collegienstrasse. Three or four months 
ago he published a valuable collection of documents on the 
obscure subject of the Wittenberg agitations of 1521 and 
1522.1 In the Introduction he remarks that both the Ger- 
man and the Latin texts printed in C. R. are swarming with 
errors due to incorrect reading of the manuscripts. “The 
copies of the pieces which refer to the Wittenberg events of 
1521 and 1522 were made under a peculiarly unlucky star. 
Such errors, for instance, as ‘neun etc.’ instead of 
‘crucifix’ must be regarded as monstrous blunders. It 
must be added that the first editor of the Corpus Reforma- 
torum, Bretschneider, is unfortunately not the only person 
who deserves blame. The letters and State papers published 
in later years contain many proofs that even in the most 
recent times there has been a lack of the necessary care.” 

A small work of rare personal interest is Professor Miiller’s 
recent edition of the reports of the Wittenberg professors 


1 Die Wittenberger Bewegung 1521 und 1522. . . Briefe, Akten, u. dgl. 
und Personalien. Leipzig, 1911. This book is revised and enlarged from 
articles in the Archiv ftir Reformationsgeschichte. 
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on Melancththon’s last illness and death.1_ The new Latin 
and German texts are much better than those in C. R., 
and the editor provides many notes, as well as careful 
biographies of the chief persons mentioned. Some of 
his minor discoveries are really curious. For example, he 
has found that in the years following Melanchthon’s death, 
the fanatical zeal of Caspar Peucer and his associates actually 
caused Luther’s hymns to be banished from the town 
church of Wittenberg. 

No fresh fact is too trifling to be recorded by Dr. Miiller. 
He has found a note of the quantity of oats consumed by the 
horse which was lent to Melanchthon by the Elector 
Frederick for his journey from Augsburg to Wittenberg in 
August, 1518. The young professor was three weeks on the 
road, as we see from the words: 8 scheffel, 1 mos, uf 1 
pferd, 3 wuchenn, welches magister philippus der greck von 
awspurg alher gerittenn.” Riding and dancing were two 
accomplishments which “the Greek’ brought with him 
to the Saxon University. 

Four thousand new letters! Is it possible to make any 
forecast of the contents of this promised treasure-store ? 
From the publishers’ advertisements and the general pre- 
face, only a few vague indications may be drawn. Dr. 
Bossert, himself an authority on Melanchthon, has pointed 
out that the first business of the Commission must be that 
of dealing with the correspondence, and he assigns to the 
editors a twofold task: (1) They will enlarge, at the 
earliest possible moment, the collection of letters already 
existing inC. R. by adding to it the more recent discover- 
ies, especially those of Professor N. Miiller. (2) They will 
revise those letters of Melanchthon already published 
which would have been printed afresh but for consider- 


1 Philipp Melanchthons letzte Lebenstage, Heimgang und Bestattung. 
Leipzig, 1910. 
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ations of expense. ‘‘ The wrong addresses, the inaccurate 
readings of the text, and, above all, the mistaken dates of 
Bretschneider, must be rectified.”’ } 

In the new collection we may expect to find every letter 
written by Melanchthon which has appeared since 1860 
in places difficult of access. There are many important 
letters, for instance, in Bindseil’s volume published at 
Halle in 1874, but this is now out of print.? The letters 
to Ambrosius Blaurer are reprinted in the correspondence 
edited by Dr. Traugott Schiess.* It is to be hoped that 
the editor will be generous in providing us with full texts and 
not merely references, in such cases as C. Krause’s collec- 
tion, which throws light on Melanchthon’s relations with the 
Princes of Anhalt. 

Theological and historical magazines of the past forty 
years have, no doubt, been closely searched. The Zeuvt- 
schrift fiir Kirchengeschichte provides interesting additions 
from the earliest volumes onwards. The July number of 
this review, which is published as we write, contains fresh 
material collected by Dr. Otto Clemen. Remembering the 
many letters now hidden away in old magazine volumes, 
the student can easily understand how this large new 
collection has grown and is growing. 

We gather from the announcements that the 4,000 letters 
will scarcely include all the existing correspondence, not 
contained in C. R., which was addressed to Melanchthon, 
or which passed between other parties on matters in which 
he was concerned. If the plan of the Enders-Kawerau 
edition of Luther’s letters were strictly followed the Supple- 
menta might extend beyond all reasonable limits. The 
letters of Luther to Melanchthon, which are printed, accord- 


* Theologische Literaturzeitung, August 20, 1910. P. 530. 
* The writer has tried in vain for three years to obtain a copy of it. 


* Briefwechsel der Briider Ambrosius und Thomas Blaurer. (1908, 
Freiburg i. Br.) 
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ing to the best modern readings, in the Enders volumes, are 
not likely to be reproduced elsewhere, but we may assume 
that Professor Miiller will give references to this and other 
easily accessible sources. Letters in more obscure places, such 
as Hartfelder’s Paedagogica, will, we hope, be included in full. 
It is sad to think that Karl Hartfelder, who died at the age 
of forty-five, might, if a normal lifetime had been granted 
him, have worked side by side with the editors of the Supple- 
menta. His grave, in an obscure part of the Heidelberg 
Cemetery, is marked to-day by a half-concealed, ivy-covered 
stone, which tells us nothing of his services to Reformation 
literature. 

Coming now to the “ discoveries ”’ (‘‘ die neuen Funde ’’) 
and setting aside the mass of new correspondence dealing 
with public matters, let us ask frankly, first, What do we 
want ? and next, What is Dr. Miiller likely to give us ? 

The most welcome of all additions to the correspon- 
dence would be letters written by Melanchthon to his own 
family at Bretten, especially during his early years at Witten- 
berg. He was passionately attached to his home, and 
named his brother George as the foremost of his friends. 
The boys had studied together at Bretten and Pforzheim, 
and George was a fellow-boarder with Philip in the 
Burse at Tiibingen. To him, surely, Melanchthon must 
have sent his early impressions of Wittenberg. We have 
in ©. R. many of his happy, confident letters to Spala- 
tin, glowing with young enthusiasm, full of plans and 
promises—letters of which Reuchlin would have approved. 
Unfortunately, his home letters of these months have 
perished. : 

Dr. Miiller published three years ago a learned Life of 
Georg Schwartzerdt.1 In the preface he describes himself 


1 Georg Schwartzerdt, der Bruder Melanchthons und Schultheiss im 
Bretten. Leipzig, Rudolf Haupt, 1908. 
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as a “ path-finder,” because he has worked so largely with 
new materials. Yet even he was only able to supply four 
letters written by the Reformer to his brother, and these lie 
between 1540 and 1552. The following passage gives a 
clue to what we must not expect from the Supplementa— 

“‘ Correspondence was the principal means by which they 
[the brothers] maintained a permanent intercourse and inter- 
change of thought. We must not indeed assume that letters 
from Wittenberg reached Bretten and letters from Bretten 
reached Wittenberg anything like once a week. Even if 
the two brothers had desired to keep up such an active cor- 
respondence, their plans would have been frustrated for 
want of sufficient opportunities of sending letters to each 
other. For the number of messengers who travelled be- 
tween Wittenberg and the Electoral Palatinate was much 
smaller than that of those who went, for instance, between 
Wittenberg and Niirnberg. Moreover, as time passed on, 
the elder brother became more and more overburdened with 
work. He was often obliged to write ten or more letters 
on one day, and could only now and then spare time to 
write a little note to his home. As he mentions by chance 
in 1550, he, the overworked man, was able at that time to 
write to his dear brother only twice a year, and that was at 
the time when the merchants travelled to the fair at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. Unfortunately, owing to Melanchthon’s 
habit of destroying the letters he received, we cannot 
hope that any larger number of the writings sent to him 
from Bretten is lying somewhere, awaiting discovery. 
Schwartzerdt seems indeed to have carefully collected his 
brother’s letters, but in consequence of the many storms of 
war which passed over South-west Germany, the precious 
treasure, with the exception of the few relics still preserved 
in St. Gallen, seems to have completely perished.” 1 


* Georg Schwartzerdt, p. 37. 
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Elsewhere in the same book Dr. Miiller says that his long- 
continued search for unpublished fragments of Melanch- 
thon’s correspondence has produced only miserable rem- 
nants (“kiimmerliche Reste’’) of the letters that passed 
between him and his South-German relatives. 

There are two letters, ostensibly written by Melanch- 
thon to his brother in 1529 and 1530, which are obvious and 
clumsy forgeries. They were published more than a hun- 
dred years ago in Germany by J. F. W. Tischer, who said he 
had found them written at the end of an old Vulgate of 1543. 
Hartfelder took them from Tischer and published them 
in his Paedagogica (1892). He expressed no opinion as to 
their genuineness, merely asking in a note, “‘ Where can the 
originals be now?” An American biographer, Dr. J. W. 
Richard, translates one of these letters from Hartfelder’s 
book, without any apparent suspicion that it was never 
written by Melanchthon, though the reference to the 
Marburg Colloquy in the companion letter might have 
warned him. Professor Miller has made careful inquiry 
for the “ originals,” but the Vulgate of 1543 has not been 
traced. 

Will the Supplementa enlarge our knowledge of the Re- 
former’s home-life at Wittenberg ? Any additional infor- 
mation of this kind would be thankfully received. As 
Ellinger has pointed out, we know comparatively little of 
Melanchthon as husband. “ Family feeling in the six- 
teenth century,” he says, ‘expressed itself not so much in 
the inner companionship of the wedded pair as in their 
relations to their children.”’ 

Luther’s married life lies open to all the world. No 
woman of her generation stands forth more clearly than 
Katherine von Bora. We feel her presence and influence 
throughout the “Table Talk,” and the last letters she re- 
ceived from her husband, with their gay, child-like humour 
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and deep underlying tenderness, are the best proofs that 
no shadow had ever fallen upon their love. We can scarcely 
imagine Luther without his Katie. ‘‘ She has served me,” 
he said, “‘ not only as a wife, but asa maid.” All the corre- 
spondence goes to prove that during his lifetime she was the 
first lady in Wittenberg. 

Melanchthon, also, was happy in his home-life. His 
colleague and friend, Veit Oertel, thought he had never seen 
a man who loved wife, children, and grandchildren so dearly. 
Yet the careful student of C. R. is astonished by the rarity 
of affectionate references to his wife in Melanchthon’s 
correspondence. His ‘‘ enorme Schreibseligkeit ” (to quote a 
phrase of Dr. Sell) did not lead him to send kindly messages 
from her to his friends. It is doubtful whether she entered 
at all into his public interests. She is mentioned, with rare 
exceptions, only at times of severe illness, and the coolness 
of his tone in more than one such crisis is surprising. The 
letters in which he refers to her with warm and tender love 
were written after her death in 1557. As far as the writer is 
aware, not a single direct communication that passed be- 
tween husband and wife has been preserved. We have 
letters from Melanchthon to his son Philip, to his son-in-law 
Caspar Peucer and to his faithful servant and friend, John 
Koch, but a veil hangs over the inmost sanctuary of his 
household. Camerarius describes his friend’s wife as wxor 
virt amantissima, and he praises her liberality to the poor, 
but his language has not the warmth of personal feeling. 
Caspar Cruciger, one of the closest friends of the family, used 
a Greek phrase about “female tyranny,” which biographers 
understand as implying that Katherine Melanchthon used 
her influence at a time of strained relations with Luther, to 
prevent a frank discussion of differences between the two 
great men. — 

Melanchthon’s marriage, as is well known, was not origin- 
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ally a love-match .He followed the advice of Luther, who 
had feared that his habits of overstudy and complete disre- 
gard of personal comfort would result in an early break- 
down of health. Disagreeable incidents marked the weeks 
following the betrothal. Melanchthon’s mother was so 
much displeased with her eldest son for taking a wife in 
Wittenberg that she herself entered on a third marriage, 
thereby implying that she had given up hope of his return to 
Bretten to be the comfort of her declining years. More 
annoying was the talk of slander-mongers in the Saxon 
“ University village ’’ which threw discredit on the past life 
of the young bride-elect. Luther mentions in one of his 
letters that the wedding was hastened for fear of evil tongues." 
In his Table Talk he alludes more than once to the distress 
caused to Melanchthon by the lying gossip of the place. 
“The devil,” he said, ‘is an enemy of the state of matri- 
mony, and assails it through poisonous tongues.” ? 

The words of Dr. Ernst Kroker may be cited : “ We never 
once find that Luther, in his letters or his Table Talk, refers 
in cordial language to Melanchthon’s wife, although he 
takes pleasure in greeting the wives of other friends with a 
jest or a few kindly words. Her husband, also, hardly ever 
adds greetings from her to his own letters. We never hear 
of her visiting the Augustinian monastery, though her 
children were the playfellows of Katie’s children, and her 
husband was often Luther’s supper-guest for weeks together. 
She seems, in fact, to have stood somewhat apart from that 
close bond of friendship which linked her house with Katie’s 
house during all these years.” * 


1 Enders, Luther’s Briefwechsel, vol. ii. p. 524. 

2 Ernst Kroker, Luther’s Tischreden, No. 737c, and see also No. 29, 
where the reference is certainly to the marriage of 1520, though the word 
““Tochter ” has crept into the text by mistake. 

3 Katharina von Bora (1906), p. 199. The absence of greetings from 
his wife in Melanchthon’s letters may be partly explained by his habit of 
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Is it too much to hope that Professor Miiller, who is cer- 
tainly keeping surprises in store for us, may discover a few 
letters written by Melanchthon to his wife and daughters 
during his frequent absences from Wittenberg ? That such 
letters once existed there can be no doubt whatever.!_ Are 
they all melted like snowflakes into the “‘ yeast of waves” ? 

As we await Dr. Miiller’s contributions, the thought sug- 
gests itself that perhaps some scholar of the twenty-first or 
twenty-second century may add yet more Supplementa to the 
correspondence of the Praeceptor Germaniae. We have not 
gathered yet the full harvest of these hours of silent sowing 
before the dawn. Is it not reasonable, under these cir- 
cumstances, to make allowance for lost letters? Ludwig 
Geiger accused Melanchthon of ingratitude towards his 
second father, Reuchlin, because in the letters of 1522 
there is no allusion to Reuchlin’s death. Ought he not to 
have mentioned that the family letters of this year have all 
perished ? Geiger ignores the fact that Reuchlin, in his 
timorous old age, refused to associate himself in the slight- 
est degree with Luther’s cause, and sent a message asking 
his grand-nephew to stop writing to him. It was not 
ingratitude, but good sense and delicacy of feeling, which 
forbade Melanchthon to publish a eulogium from 
Wittenberg immediately after the great man’s death. 

Even that most fair-minded of critics, Dr. Kawerau, was 
surprised to find no reference in Melanchthon’s letters to the 
death of his old friend, Justus Jonas.2 Where such omis- 
sions occur, may we not write on our mental tablets, “a 
lost letter,” and give him the benefit of the doubt ? 

JANE T. SToppaRrT. 


writing in the dark of the early morning, long before the rest of the house- 
hold were astir. 


1 Note, for instance, the reference to family letters in C. R., vol. iii. 
col. 1,062. 


* Der Briefwechsel des Justus J. onas, Zweite Halfte, p. lvii. 
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STUDIES IN CONVERSION. 
VI. Jonun NEwrTon. 


Tr lies in the nature of the case that modern Christianity 
should be more fruitful in records of conversion than was 
either the ancient or the medieval Church, because it has 
been with the human and experimental aspect of religion 
that it has been specially concerned. Ancient theology 
was objective, modern theology is subjective. Ancient 
Christian thinking occupied itself with the mystery of the 
divine nature and the constitution of the person of Christ ; 
modern thinking is more ethical, working out what man 
must do and experience in order that the great salvation, 
provided by the grace of God, may take effect and bear 
its fruits. In Great Britain there have been three separate 
beginnings of this characteristically modern religion; and 
in each successive one of these the subjective element has 
been more pronounced. Thus it was more distinctly 
stamped on Puritanism than on the Reformation, and 
on the Evangelical Revival than on Puritanism. Nor 
was the inclination to testimony, under the impulse of 
deep experience and strong feeling, confined to Methodism : 
it manifested itself no less in the Evangelicalism which 
stayed inside the Established Church. As representatives 
of the movement within the Anglican communion Sir 
James Stephen, in his charming Hssays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography, selects the following four—John Newton, Scott 
the commentator, Milner the ecclesiastical historian, and 
Henry Venn, author of The Complete Duty of Man—and 
from two of these the world has received accounts of their 
own conversion. Of the two, Newton’s is by far the 
more significant monument of the period to which it belongs. 

John Newton’s name is known to all students of English 
literature through its association with that of the poet 
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Cowper. Cowper was long one of his parishioners at Olney, 
and his intimate personal friend. Not only did Newton 
write a preface to the first volume of Cowper’s poetry which 
saw the light, but the two friends were joint-authors of The 
Olney Hymns, a volume which long enjoyed widespread 
popularity, and from which, to this day, all hymnbooks 
enrich themselves. The contributions of Cowper to this 
collection comprised such gems as “‘ God moves in a mys- 
terious way,” “‘ Oh for a closer walk with God,” and ‘‘ There 
is a fountain filled with blood.” Newton’s contributions 
were far more numerous; and, although none of them 
perhaps touch as high a mark as Cowper’s best, it will be 
recognised that he was by no means, even as a poet, un- 
worthy of the collaboration of his friend, when the following 
are mentioned among his contributions: “‘ How sweet the 
name of Jesus sounds,” “One there is above all others,” 
“Sweeter sounds than music knows”; and it may be 
safely asserted that it would puzzle the literary experts to 
say which, among the less-known hymns, came from the 
one author and which from the other. 

But Newton is well worthy of study on his own account, 
and to the collected edition of his works there is prefixed 
an “authentic narrative of some remarkable particulars in 
his life, written by himself,” which deals especially with 
the portion of his experience of which we are at present in 
quest. 

He was born in London towards the end of the first quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, his father being master of a 
ship in the Mediterranean trade and, subsequently, governor 
of Fort York in Hudson’s Bay. His mother was a woman 
of rare piety and refinement, and he is one of the innumer- 
able instances of the effect of a mother’s influence ; for, 
although she was taken from him before he was seven years 
old, and although, when his father soon afterwards married 
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again, he came under influences of quite a different character, 
he never forgot his mother’s teaching and example. Before 
he was twelve, he became wild in his disposition and profane 
in his language; yet religious impressions still haunted 
him. He took to the trade of a sailor, going at first in his 
father’s ship, and he soon acquired the reckless habits for 
which this calling was then proverbial; yet his career was 
interrupted every now and then by accesses of seriousness 
and of an ascetic if ignorant religiosity. ‘I took up,” he 
says, “‘and laid down a religious profession three or four 
different times before I was sixteen years of age.” As he 
grew up to manhood, association with careless and profane 
companions began to undermine his character; yet now 
and then his religious convictions would come back with 
force, and sometimes in remarkable forms. 

On one occasion, for example, he had a famous dream, 
He dreamt he was in the harbour of Venice, which his ship 
had lately visited. It was night, and he was watch on deck, 
when a being approached him, he knew not from whence, 
and offered him a ring, cautioning him to keep it carefully, 
because on its retention depended all his happiness. There- 
upon his visitor disappeared ; but soon another, of different 
aspect, came upon the scene and entered into conversation 
about the ring, undervaluing its properties and at last 
urging him to throw it away. At this proposal he was at 
first shocked, but ultimately he yielded, dropping the ring 
over the side of the ship. Assoon as it touched the water, 
the whole world seemed to burst into flames. The land- 
scape, with the aspect of which he was familiar, became 
clear as day, and the distant Alps, on the north, were all 
on fire. He felt that he was lost and about to be carried 
off to endless punishment, when again the being who had 
given him the ring appeared on deck and asked what had 
happened, The culprit confessed his folly, whereupon his 
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visitor, plunging into the water, rose with the ring in his 
fingers. The dreamer rushed forward to seize it with the 
liveliest expressions of gratitude; but the stranger said, 
“No, leave it with me; I will keep it, and, whenever you 
require it, you can call for me.” 

Another influence, which was to prove of enormous im- 
portance, was already beginning to be woven into the thread 
of his experience. His mother had died in the house of a 
dear friend in the county of Kent, who had a daughter, a 
little younger than Newton; and the two mothers had 
frequently amused themselves by talking of a match be- 
tween their children. After his mother’s death and 
his father’s second marriage, a coldness sprang up between 
this family and his own; relations were entirely broken off, 
and he did not see any of themfor years. But, on the eve 
of a voyage to Jamaica, where he was to be settled in busi- 
ness, he paid a visit to this family in passing, and, seeing 
the girl, then about fourteen years of age, he was inspired 
with a passion for her so violent that for years afterwards, 
he says, there was not a single hour when she was out of 
his memory. He believed himself that this connexion 
saved him at a critical period from total despair and even 
from suicide; and certainly it became ultimately one of 
the regenerating influences of his life. After a series of 
extraordinary vicissitudes he obtained her hand in mar- 
riage ; and he went so far as to publish, while she was yet 
alive, volumes of his correspondence with her of a very 
ardent description, by way of showing how happy and how 
helpful such a connexion may be. This may be compared 
with the publication by Mr. Barrie of a book about his 
mother, intended to show howintimate and helpful may be 
the relation between mother and son; although in both 
cases there may be people to whom the good taste of the 
proceeding appears questionable. 
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Newton is obliged to confess that this influence was not 
sufficient to keep him in the paths of virtue, or even of 
decency; a far more powerful influence was required to 
curb the impulses of his wild and somewhat coarse dis- 
position. Indeed, the violence of his passion at first seri- 
ously interfered with his duty. He was about to proceed 
to a situation in Jamaica; but so averse was he to be 
separated from the object of his affections that he of purpose 
allowed the ship in which he was to proceed to his destina- 
tion to sail away without him. Soon after he was seized 
by the pressgang and hurried on board a man-of-war, 
according to the violent custom of those days, when war 
was raging and men to supply the navy were scarce. His 
father, hearing of this, was able to bring influence to bear 
which was successful in securing for him the post of mid- 
shipman. But he lost the favour of his captain by over- 
staying his leave when on a visit to his friend in Kent. 
Not long afterwards he deserted, was caught and flogged, 
and the man-of-war bore him away to the East Indies, 
while his mind was in an agony of disappointment, humilia- 
tion and despair. About this time he imbibed infidel 
notions, through the reading of the ‘‘ Characteristics ”’ of 
Shaftesbury and the conversation of a clever unbeliever 
among the crew; and this served still further to embitter 
his mind. He was sometimes on the point of casting him- 
self overboard to be done with life; and at other times he 
meditated a plot against the life of the captain, who, he 
thought, had treated him with harshness. On the African 
coast, falling in with a trading vessel, the captain of the 
man-of-war took two of her crew in exchange for two of 
his own men. Hearing that such a transaction was im- 
pending, Newton begged that he might be one of the two ; 
and his request was granted, the captain probably being 
glad to be rid of him. Newton considered that any position 
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must be better than that in which he was; but he confesses 
that, as he approached the trading ship, the uppermost 
thought in his mind was, “ Now I may be as abandoned 
as I please, without any control.” 

“From this time,” he continues, “‘ I was exceedingly vile 
indeed. I not only sinned with a high hand myself, but 
made it my study to tempt and seduce others on every 
occasion; nay, I eagerly sought occasion, sometimes to 
my own hazard or hurt.” 

The captain soon found out how worthless was the bar- 
gain he had made, and it was not difficult to persuade him 
to part with Newton to a trader on board, who proposed to 
employ him on one of the islands of Sierra Leone. On this 
insalubrious shore Newton was accordingly landed; but 
almost immediately he was stricken down with fever and 
rendered useless. He was consequently treated with neg- 
lect by his employer and suffered the most cruel ill-treat- 
ment at the hands of this man’s coloured wife. He had 
scarcely clothes enough to cover his nakedness, he was fed 
from the leavings of the black woman’s plate, and some- 
times he was glad to receive scraps from the slaves in the 
chain. Never, in short, was there a more literal reproduc- 
tion of the story of the Prodigal Son at his lowest stage, 
when he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat, and no man gave unto him. Newton 
did not yet, however, feel any of the Prodigal’s desire to 
arise and go to his father. “I was no further changed,” 
he says, “ than a tiger tamed by hunger—remove the occa- 
sion, and he will be as wild as ever.” After several months 
he received a transfer to another trader in the same region, 
in whose service he was more comfortable ; but his morals, 
instead of improving, grew worse and worse. He was 
gradually becoming assimilated to his environment; to 
use an expressive phrase, which, he tells us, was current in 
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that neighbourhood, the white man was becoming black. 

His father, meantime, had given instructions to the 
captain of a ship about to visit the west coast of Africa to 
try to find his son; and, by a marvellous conjunction of 
circumstances, he was found and persuaded to return home. 
The ship, however, was still a year at sea before completing 
her business; and during this time Newton behaved so 
badly that the captain often repented taking him on board, 
and told him that he was afraid some evil would befall 
them on account of his wickedness. 

Once when engaging some of the crew in a midnight orgy, 
Newton lost his cap over the edge of the ship, and was half 
over the rail after it, when his companions caught him and 
dragged him back; otherwise he would certainly have 
perished, as he could not swim. His life abounded in hair- 
breadth escapes ; and, in after days, he looked back with 
wonder on the many occasions when the divine mercy 
rescued him from the consequences of his folly. 

As the voyage neared its close, he picked up a copy of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, which happened to be lying somewhere 
in the ship, and, as he read, the thought flashed upon him, 
“What, if, after all, these things be true?” The same 
thought was burned in on his mind the next day, when 
the ship was struck by a tornado and one of her sides was 
mostly carried away. The cry arose that she was going down. 
Newton rushed on deck, but the captain turned him back to 
fetch something from below; and the man who went up 
in his place was instantly swept overboard and drowned. 
All hands had to go to work at the pumps. In a tone 
of bravado Newton cried to a companion, “ This will serve 
us yet as a theme over a glass of wine”; but the man an- 
swered, “ No, it is too late now.” Involuntarily Newton 
let the words escape, ‘The Lord have mercy on us,” the 
first prayer he had uttered for years. And then the question 
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started up in his mind, “‘ What have you to do with mercy ?” 
In the afternoon, being too exhausted to work longer at 
the pumps, he was sent to steer the ship ; and at the wheel 
he had leisure to reflect. His past life rushed through his 
mind—his early opportunities, his profession of religion, 
the calls and warnings he had received, the profanity and 
folly of which he had been guilty. Passages of Scripture 
came into his memory, but chiefly those which condemned 
him. He prayed, and began to wonder whether there could 
be any mercy for him. Sceptical thoughts mingled with 
these reflections, but more and more conscience assured 
him that there must be a God. The storm passed, but not 
the danger. They were far from land; and four weeks 
elapsed before they reached it. They were in peril of perish- 
ing from lack of food and water. But, when their supplies 
were just on the point of giving out, they landed on the 
coast of Ireland. One of the first things which Newton 
did, on reaching terra firma, was to take the holy sacrament 
in Londonderry. 

Such was John Newton’s conversion. To a calm observer 
there would not probably have appeared to be in it much 
promise of permanency. Many a reckless sailor has vowed, 
in an hour of mortal terror, to be a new man; but, after 
the danger has passed, has returned like a dog to his vomit 
or like a sow that has been washed to her wallowing in the 
mire. Newton’s convictions of sin were not remarkably 
deep, considering what his life had been ; he had no trans- 
porting vision of the truth of forgiveness through the love 
of a dying Saviour such as has been vouchsafed to many 
at the crisis of their life ; he confesses himself that he never 
knew what is called a time of first love. In his next voyage 
after this momentous one, there was a month of serious 
backsliding, from which he was rescued by a fever, which 
again recalled him to God. Still, his change lasted. On 
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returning to England he was married ; and this had a great 
effect in steadying his mind and confirming his principles, 
Years went past before he came into the full light of the 
Gospel. Yet he made steady progress; and, if he had not 
before conversion a very profound repentance, he had it 
afterwards, as the Prodigal Son had a far deeper sense of 
his own folly when seated at home with the ring on his hand 
than ever he had in the far country. His resolutions grew 
stronger and his views of truth riper, till the way was 
opened up for abandoning a sailor’s life and becoming a 
preacher of the Gospel. 

John Newton’s conversion did not, then, in all respects 
fall in with the scheme of Evangelical teaching. It did not 
exhibit the clearly marked stages of conviction of sin, faith 
in the atonement, and joy in salvation, which were con- 
sidered normal in the school to which he attached himself. 
But in one respect it corresponded with the Evangelical 
model : it arrested a reckless sinner in his career of iniquity 
and made him a trophy of grace and a witness for Christ. 
The Evangelical Revival believed intensely in the possi- 
bility of such transformations. Whitefield and Wesley went 
down to the dregs of the population and lifted their con- 
verts up not only to respectability, but to holiness and use- 
fulness. Was not this the boast of the Son of Man Himself, 
when He was on earth—that He had come to seek and to 
save that which was lost? The power to effect such changes 
is, as the author of Hcce Homo has remarked, the true test 
of a standing or a falling Church. 

Perhaps reference ought to be made, before closing, to 
a sneer often cast at Evangelicalism in connexion with John 
Newton—that, while he was being converted, he was en- 
gaged in the slave trade. The charge is true. After his 
marriage he became captain of a ship, and he went thrice 
to the coast of Africa, to purchase slaves and carry them to 
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America. He was holding religious services with his crew 
and studying the Scriptures, praying and composing religious 
diaries on deck, while the wretched cargo below were en- 
during the horrors of the middle passage. He never had a 
scruple about the lawfulness of what he was doing ; it was 
sanctioned by law, it was even looked upon as a genteel 
trade, and he was satisfied. It is an extraordinary instance 
of how religion may be dissociated from morality, and how 
law and custom may blind the conscience to the plainest 
facts. But the blindness was not John Newton’s; it was 
the blindness of the age. Both Church and State sanctioned 
the slave trade, and pronounced those engaged in it re- 
spectable. Civilisation and Christianity may well blush at 
the recollection of such moral insensibility ; but Evange- 
licalism has no special reason to blush for it, because it was 
by Evangelicalism that the conscience of the country was 
at length awakened on the subject ; the great abolitionists 
were leading Evangelicals; and John Newton himself lived 
to denounce the horrid trade in which he had once par- 
ticipated. JAMES STALKER. 
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Or, MATERIALS FOR THE PREACHER. 
Second Series. 
I: 
PSALM cxix. 98-99 : 
Thy commandments make me wiser than mine enemies ; 
For they are ever with me. 
I have more understanding than all my teachers ; 
For Thy testimonies are my meditation. 


Sometimes the so-called “‘ teachers’ of the church, the 
clever modern outsiders who are anxious in magazines 
and on platforms to put faith right, are hardly distinguish- 
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able from its ‘‘ enemies”? Faith is teachable, but it declines 
to listen to every self-constituted teacher. The Hellenising 
party in post-exilic Judaism, as Wellhausen says, “‘ regarded 
the Law as antiquated, and preached culture and eman- 
cipation.” Sincere or not, they were mistaken, and the 
psalmist, voicing the faith of the pious, says so. Then 
as now faith had a wisdom of its own—an instinct for the 
truth and law of God, which is not a mere blind conservatism 
nor the conceit of tradition, but the deeper religious insight 
which springs from the steady practice of obedience and 
thoughtfulness. If any man shall say to you, Lo, here is 
the Christ : or, Lo, there ; believe him not. There are always 
knowing people of the demi-semi-Christian type who pro- 
fess to know much more about Christ than His church 
does. It is part of the faith to distrust and even to de- 
spise these voluble teachers, however plausible and superior 
and up-to-date their pretensions may be. They are like 
the novelist Challis in Mr. De Morgan’s story, lt Never 
Can Happen Again. ‘ When he came by chance on the 
sound of a harmonium making an unintelligible droning 
he conceived of it as Christianity going on in a corner, 
fraught with a quaint old-world feeling to the passer-by, 
but scarcely to be encouraged by enlightenment.” Only, 
some do not pass by. They stop to enlighten this anti- 
quated faith. And they are surprised, even amazed, 
when faith puts aside their patronising effort as the result 
of an ill-informed mind, saying ironically, “I have more 
understanding.” 
* * * * * 
Proverbs xviii. 13: 
He that answereth a matter before he heareth tt, 
It is folly and shame to him. 

On the need of hearing both sides of a question and 

of waiting patiently till a difficulty is fully stated before 
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one blurts out an opinion. Otherwise, the proverb runs, 
one is liable to cover oneself with confusion and shame. 
In a recently published volume of essays, the late Father 
Ryder has some apposite remarks upon this subject of 
irresponsible opinion and the need of self-restraint in dis- 
cussion. ‘“* Total abstinence,’ he observes, ‘‘ has become a 
great power in this country, and the tiny shred of blue 
ribbon which pledges its wearer to allow nothing to enter 
his lips of a character to prejudice his wits has become 
almost fashionable. Is there no badge, or is no badge 
necessary, to mark those who are prepared to hear both 
sides and to suspend judgement until they have done so; 
to avoid at any sacrifice the epigrammatic exploitation 
of half truths or quarter truths when the whole truth is 
attainable ? ”’ 
* * * * * 
Hosea vi. 3:—His going forth is sure as the morning, 
And he shall come to us as the rain, 
As the latter rain that watereth the earth. 


The purpose of God, as realised by faith, is definite. 
The divine light and life are not shed abroad vaguely, 
like natural forces abroad on some indiscriminate imper- 
sonal mission, which may or may not refresh us as they pass. 
God shall come to us. Personal religion cannot rest satis- 
fied with anything short of this personal response by God 
to human need. Otherwise it becomes merely what, 
in the words of Shakespeare’s Helena, we may call Indian 
worship. | 

Thus, Indian-like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 


The sun, that looks upon his worshipper 
But knows of him no more. 


To have confidence and joy in God, man needs to be 
able to believe not simply that He is sure to visit human 
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life but that He has a conscious and direct interest in His 


people. ‘‘ He shall come fo us.” ‘‘ There is born to you 
a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” 
* * * * * 


Matt. xxvi. 26 :—And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, 
and blessed, and brake it; and he gave to the dis- 
ciples, and said, Take, eat ; this is my body. 

In a recent article upon the Messianic vocation of Jesus 
(Preuschen’s Zevtschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, 1911, pp. 285-286), Kattenbusch asks, how did 
Jesus the Messiah arrive at this thought of a sacramental 
fellowship of the disciples in His own capa? How did 
he make them conscious then and for all time of belonging 
to a c@ua of which He Himself was the nedarn? “It 
is to be noted that the Greeks knew nothing of this idea, 
or at any rate of this expression, for a philosophic school 
in relation to the master. There was no c@pma Tod IIXdtwvos, 
not even tod IIv@ayopov, although the Pythagoreans felt 
themselves bound by a specially close tie to Pythagoras. 
To all appearance, no members of any Greek cult de- 
scribed themselves as a cdma of their God, and I am not 
aware of any similar title in the old Testament.’’ Where 
then did Jesus find this unique expression for the rela- 
tionship between Himself and His people? Kattenbusch 
refers it to a Messianic interpretation of Daniel vii., and 
the mysterious figure of one like a Son of man. “The 
author of Daniel certainly knew no republics, nor did 
Jesus.” Obviously this Son of man, the symbol of the 
people of the Most High, denoted a personal Lord along 
with the people, as their head, embodiment, or represen- 
tative. For Jesus this Most High One was not God Him- 
self but His Messiah or representative. Consequently, 
Kattenbusch argues—assuming, as we must, that Jesus 
on the eve of His death was conscious of His Messianic 
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vocation—the Lord “instituted a representation of 
the people of the Most High in a sacramental xowwvia 
between Himself and His disciples, the latter forming a 
unity, ie. the c@ua tod Xpictod.”” This meant the estab- 
lishment of a new community or éxxAnoia of Christ, a corpus 
Christi mysticum (cf. 1 Cor. x. 17, Col. i. 18), belonging 
as such to heaven, existing on earth as a holy people, and 
sharing in the eternal lordship of Jesus the Messiah. 
* * * * * 

John vii. 17 :—If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God or whether I speak 
of myself. 

At the close of his essay De Monarchia Philo refers to 
the remarkable prediction of Deuteronomy xviii. 18, where 
Moses, he declares, promises that if Israel are steadfast 
in their devotion to God “they shall not be deprived of 
the knowledge of the future, but an inspired prophet will 
suddenly rise and prophesy, saying nothing of his own 
(Aéywv oixeiov ovdév)—for he who is really possessed 
and inspired by God cannot understand what he is saying— 
but giving vent to his utterances as under the prompting 
of another.” To Philo an ecstatic rapture, in which the 
speaker was unconscious of what he said, was the mark 
of inspiration. Jesus reverses this conception. He claims 
to speak with God’s authority, not dm’ éavrod, but the 
teaching which He offers men as a proof of his mission is quiet 
and self-possessed (ver. 14), not the hectic outburst of 
one in a trance. 

* * * * * 

1 Corinthians iv. 1 :—Let a man so account of us as of minis- 
ters of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 

Paul has just been correcting one extreme, the extreme 
of attaching an exaggerated importance to individuals 
in the Christian ministry. What is Apollos, and what is 
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Paul? I planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the in- 
crease . . . All things are yours, whether Paul or Apollos or 
Cephas. In the name of the apostles and teachers Paul 
passionately repudiates, as Johannes Weiss puts it, any 
*cultus of their persons.” Then, rapidly turning to the 
opposite extreme, as though to check any equally exag- 
gerated depreciation of the ministry, he adds: let a man 
so account of us as of ministers of Christ. No doubt, they 
are but stewards of God’s mysteries, administering and 
revealing what He discloses; still they are stewards, en- 
trusted with this high commission. 
* * * * * 

Galatians v. 5-6:—The passive and the active sides 
of faith. By faith we wait for the hope of righteousness. 
But faith is more than the attitude of expectancy. In 
Christ Jesus nothing counts except faith working through 
love. The one reacts upon the other. Faith does its 
best work in the light and strength of its hope, and it is 
the practical energy of faith which helps more and more 
to justify its outlook on the future. 

* * * * * 

Hebrews xiii. 2-3: Forget not to show love unto strangers. 

Hospitality (pirofevia as Rom. xii. 13) was specially a 
duty for Christians of the first century, since all travellers 
except the rich were otherwise obliged to put up at inns 
or caravanserais, which were notorious as a rule not only 
for their discomfort but for their low tone. Poorer Chris- 
tians who had occasion to travel were thus dependent 
on the hospitality of their fellows, if they were to avoid 
the contamination of these hostelries. “For the most 
part,” Professor Tucker writes (Life in the Roman World 
of Nero and St. Paul, 1910, pp. 20-21), “ the ancient hostel- 
ries must have afforded but undesirable quarters. They 
were neither select nor clean. . . . You must be prepared 
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to bear with very promiscuous and sometimes unsavoury 
company, and to possess neither too nice a nose nor too 
delicate a sense of propriety.” 

A duty of this kind was naturally obvious. When a 
stranger who was a Christian arrived, the local Christians 
could hardly help knowing of his presence. But the range 
of brotherly love is wider than hospitality towards those 
who may cross our path. It embraces thoughtfulness 
and consideration for those whose situation is not brought 
under our eyes. Therefore, the writer adds, Remember (to 
pray for and to succour by your charity, cf. ver. 16) them 
that are in bonds, as bound with them ; them that are evil 
entreated, as being yourselves also in the body. Imagination 
enters into the adequate practice of brotherly love. There 
are many cases of need in which sympathy requires the 
imaginative faculty to call up the facts and enable us to 
realise them. It is as if the writer said, do not be slack 
in showing hospitality towards any travelling Christians 
who happen to come your way, but remember also those 
who need your prayers and help though you only hear 
of them at a distance instead of seeing them at your own 
doors: keep them also in mind. 


II. 


Genesis xxxi. 49: The Lord watch between me and thee, 
when we are absent one from another. 

So Laban is said to have named the cairn of Mizpah ; 
but not in any pious spirit of friendship towards his son- 
in-law. The words have passed into a modern usage of 
affection and trustful prayer which is the opposite of their 
original meaning. Neither Laban nor Jacob had much 
confidence in each other. Each had old scores to pay off, 
and as the payment might be expected when they separated, 
they were endeavouring at this moment, before parting, 
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to safeguard their interests against any unfriendly act by 
either of them; each distrusts the other, and the distrust 
voices itself in this final attempt to invoke God’s inter- 
position, in the event of either trying to take unfair ad- 
vantage of his rival. The words, therefore, express not the 
tender memory of friends but the suspiciousness which some- 
times creeps in between people who, though connected by 
marriage or some common interest, have roused a distrust 
of their honesty. Laban cannot trust Jacob when he is 
out of his sight. He suspects that his son-in-law may spite- 
fully strike at him through his daughters. Consequently he 
invokes God’s watchfulness. If thou shalt afflict my daugh- 
ters, no man being with us (i.e. to see how you treat my 
family), behold, God is witness between me and thee (to avenge 
any breach of our contract). 

A similar instance of words being raised and altered occurs 
in the well-known line of Shakespeare, “One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” This is not a descrip- 
tion of sympathy and fellow-feeling, as people ordinarily 
suppose. Shakespeare (Troilus and Cressida, iii. 3, 175) 
puts it into the mouth of Ulysses as he moralises cynically 
to Achilles upon the fickleness of popular applause. Achilles 
is jealous of the praise and notice lavished by the Greeks 
upon Ajax. Whereupon Ulysses remarks— 

Beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating Time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all with one consent praise new-born gawds. 


The Shakespearian line, therefore, like the Hebrew sen- 
tence, reflects upon the poverty of human nature, instead of 


exalting its loyalty. 
* * * ** * 


Numbers xxiii. 10: Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his / 
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* From the lips of an insincere man, consciously yielding to 
his lower instincts, thisis a specious form of piety. An apt 
illustration of it may be found in the nauseous claim of 
Napoleon’s will, “ I die in the Apostolic and Roman religion 
in whose bosom I was born more than fifty years ago.” As 
Professor Fournier observes, Napoleon had priests brought to 
St. Helena to pray over his coffin, “to avoid wounding the 
religious sentiments of any of the people ”’ : to the very last, 
he posed, and the above-quoted sentence is singularly 
reticent upon the life which lay between his birth and his 
death. How little meaning can be attached to such a pro- 
fession of faith may be gathered not only from the actions of 
his career but from his remarks on Christianity at St. Helena. 
A man, e.g., who could say, ‘“‘ I am not convinced that Jesus 
ever lived, and I would only believe in the Christian religion 
if it had existed from all time,” may die in any religion he 
pleases, but he has neither part nor lot in the apostolic, 
particularly when he is a materialist at heart who looks at 
Christianity as a political factor. 
* * * * * 

Psalm xxxii. 8: 

I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way thou shalt go : 

I will counsel thee with mine eye upon thee. 

It is still disputed among editors whether God is the 
speaker, or whether the psalmist is not instructing his readers. 
Some of those who advocate the latter view even deny any 
organic connexion between the first and second parts of the 
psalm, but there is a good sequence of thought, especially 
when the speaker in the second part is taken to be God. In 
that case, moral guidance follows pardon. One of the 
effects of forgiveness, truly received, is a new submissiveness 
to the will of God, accompanied by a sensitiveness of con- 
science. So long as sin is being harboured and conscience 
stifled, a man fears the searching glance of God. But 
“observe now that he has been forgiven,’ says Canon 
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Cheyne, “the speaker no longer fears that keen but tender 
glance. ‘The eyes of servants look upon the hand of their 
lord,’ but friends look in each other’s eyes.” This inter- 
pretation of the words is deeper than the rival one which 
understands the reference as educational, the eye being that 
of a teacher fixed upon every movement of his pupil. 

* * ** * * 

Psalm lxxxiv. 10: For a day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand (elsewhere). 

There is an interesting parallel to this noble verse in 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations (v. 2, quoted by Martensen 
in his Christian Ethics, iii. 29): “O philosophy, guide of 
life . . . we take refuge in thee; of thee we seek help; we 
yield ourselves to thee with all our heart, and entirely ! 
A single day lived rightly and according to thy commands is 
preferable to an eternity of wrongdoing (peccanti immor- 
talitatr).”’ But a phrase in the fourth of the newly discovered 
odes of Solomon outdoes even the psalmist’s estimate. The 
odist also begins by praising the sanctuary: “No man, O 
my God, changeth thy holy place.” But, in his glowing 
sense of religious fellowship, he is inspired to add (ver. 6) : 
“for one hour of thy Faith is more precious than all days 
and years.” As Harnack puts it, referring in his note on 
the passage to the earlier psalm, “ What an advance in the 
inwardness of religion!” 

* * * * * 

(a) Luke ii. 42: And when he was twelve years old, they 
went wp after the custom of the feast. 

(b) Luke iv. 16: And he entered, as his custom was, into 
the synagogue on the sabbath day. 

(c) Luke xxii. 39: And he went, as his custom was, unto 
the Mount of Olives. 

For a sermon upon the customs of Jesus. (a) The customs 
which we inherit, and which are made for life by an older 
generation. (b) The customs for which we are responsible 
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ourselves, in the religious life, in connexion with public 
worship and (c) with private devotion. The garden of 
Gethsemane had its associations for Jesus. He had grown 
accustomed to it as a place for retirement and prayer. 
Hence it was charged with sacred memories and inspiration 
for Him, in the moment of His supreme conflict of soul. 
The juxtaposition of (6) and (c) suggests that, in addition 
to the habit of joining in the common worship of our locality, 
we must invest special places—often out-of-doors, in the 
presence of Nature—with the practice of devotion and 
thoughtful communion with God. 
* ** * * * 

Luke xv. 31: Son, thou art ever with me. 

So he was, and yet how far he was from understanding 
his father’s heart! The elder son was with his father out- 
wardly ; no breach had occurred in their relations. But 
the event proved that he had very little in common with 
the father in whose house he had lived with such propriety 
and external harmony. In the third volume of Praeterita, 
Ruskin describes how he attended for the last time an 
evangelical drawing-room meeting at the Earl of Ducie’s. 
After an address upon the prodigal son, Ruskin ventured 
from a back seat to ask the evangelist, Mr. Molyneaux, 
“what we were to learn from the example of the other son, 
not prodigal, who was, his father said of him, ever with 
me, and all that I have, thine’? After a pause of a 
minute, gathering himself into an expression of pity and 
indulgence, Mr. Molyneaux explained to me that the: home- 
staying son was merely a picturesque figure introduced to 
fill the background of the parable agreeably, and contained 
no instruction or example for the well-disposed scriptural 
student.” Like Ruskin, we disagree with so cavalier an 
attitude towards the figure of the older son. He is a foil 
to the father, however, rather than to the younger brother. 

JAMES MoFFatt., 
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In the August number (pp. 136-141) Dr. Souter has made 
an interesting attempt to show that the insertion of aydmnv 
in Ephesians i. 15 is a later harmonistic touch, and further 
that the original text of this verse, set over against Colossians 
i. 4 and properly interpreted, rules out the possibility of 
Ephesians being sub-Pauline. This raises a nice point of 
literary criticism. The ‘“ secondary ” character of Ephesians 
rests upon a wide induction from the style and tone of the 
Epistle, but those who oppose this theory have the right to 
claim that every detail, especially with regard to the parallels 
from Colossians, shall be duly weighed, while those who up- 
hold it are conscious that the strength of their case does not 
require any dubious aid. Dr. Souter courteously suggests 
that I should have noticed in my volume of Introduction 
(p. 376) this well-known variant in the text of Ephesiansi.15. 
I can only reply that the omission was deliberate, and 
attempt to justify it in view of his skilful effort to use textual 
criticism here as a proof of authenticity. Put briefly, my 
position is that even were the “ love-less ” text of Ephesians 
i. 15 original and translated as he proposes, it would tell 
rather against than in favour of the hypothesis that Paul 
wrote Ephesians. 

The apparent case against dydrnv as an integral part of 
the text is slightly more serious than Dr. Souter brings out. 
NDG and some other of its supporters are found on the side 
of the liturgical additions in iii. 14 (10d xupiov judy ‘Inood 
Xpictod) and v. 30 (é« rHs capKos avrod Kal ex TaV doTEwY 
aitod), while DG, with the Latin and Syriac (Vulgate) ver- 
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sions, also support the inferior adanAmixdtes iniv.19. Prima 
facie one might infer, therefore, that the addition of adydanv 
in i. 15 is part and parcel of the secondary type of text thus 
represented. On the other hand, ayazrnv has the support not 
only of D and G, buttressed by the powerful fourth century 
Latin authority of “ Ambrosiaster ’’ and Victorinus, but of 
the Latin and Syriac Vulgate versions, together with the 
Gothic,which are superior to the Bohairic. Above all,it makes 
good sense, and it is relevant to the general tone of the epistle? 
(cp. év ayarn i. 4, ili. 17, iv. 2, 15-16, v. 2, and the collocation 
of ayamn and riotis in vi. 23), whichis rather more than can 
be said for the rival reading. These are considerations which 
have to be taken into account. It is perhaps characteristic 
of Dr. Souter that he makes no mention of an instructive 
and (on his theory) contemporary parallel from Paul’s 
language in Philemon 5: dxodwy cov THY ayarny Kal TH 
mioti iv éxers mpos? Tov KUpiov Inoody Kal eis wdvtas Tods 
aytous. Here, as in Colossians i. 4 (tiv dydany dv eyeTe 
eis 7.7.d.), eis can have only one meaning, and that mean- 
ing is not “ among ” but “ for,” or “ towards,’’ whether the 
somewhat loose language of the letter is interpreted as a 
chiasmus (so Col. i. 4) or whether the #y is referred to rlotw 
alone. No doubt it is true that the sense of eis is deter- 
mined here by the foregoing jv éyeus. But when Colos- 
sians i. 4, Philemon 5, and Ephesians i. 15 are taken to- 


* The repeated parallels in sequence of thought and in expression 
between i. 15-19 and iii. 14-21 have more than once been noted. One 
of them is i. 15 (kal riv dydrnv x.7.d.) = iii, 18 (& dydrn éppltwopévr Kat 
Tedehwwuievor), immediately after the mention of ricris. 

? The variant eis (A C D *) is not noticed in Dr. Souter’s recent edition 
of the Greek New Testament. 

° In the latter case (which is less probable) the interpretation tallies 
with the rendering of Ephesians i. 15 by the English Revisers: “ The faith 
n the Lord Jesus which is among you, and which ye shew toward all the 
saints.” This is perhaps possible, though decidedly artificial ; the alter- 
native rendering, ‘“‘ The faith in the Lord Jesus which is among you and 
(the faith which is) among all the Christians,” is as artificial and even more 
un-Pauline to boot. 
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gether as products of Paul’s pen within ‘“ the same period, 
probably in the same week,” there is surely a likelihood that 
in the third passage he wrote the ayarnv-text, or that, if he 
did not, the phrase eis sdvtas Tovs dyiovs means in Ephe- 
sians what it does in Philemon. 

To this it may be replied : “‘ But Paul wanted to say some- 
thing else in Ephesians i. 15, and therefore he gavea special 
turn to the phrase.” Well, as the Bohairic version proves, it 
is grammatically possible to construe the “love-less”’ text of 
Ephesians i. 15 as if e¢s meant “ among,” but exegetically 
it must be pronounced even more clumsy than the Revisers’ 
version. Consider how the thought of the writer moves. 
Towards the close of the opening doxology Paul (ex hypothest), 
after dwelling on the Jewish Christian privileges and posi- 
tion, recalls with gladness that Gentiles,, like his readers, 
had also come to share in the boon of faith (i. 13 f. €v @ Kal 
iueis . . . Tuctedoavres). This prompts him to dwell on 
the Gentile Christian side of the church (i. 15 f): For this 
reason, having heard of your fatth in the Lord ese aries, 
I cease not to give thanks for you. What object would there 
be in inserting at this point a phrase to warn them that 
their faith was shared by all the saints elsewhere? It was 
the Jewish, not the Gentile, Christian who was likely then 
to require a reminder that the faith was not his special pos- 
session, and if Paul meant to assure the Gentile Christians 
that their faith in the Lord Jesus was of the same quality as 
the faith of other Christians (cp. 2 Pet. i. 1), he would be 
repeating in a singularly awkward and otiose fashion the very 
truth which he had aptly expressed in i. 11-14. Itis irrele- 
vant to appeal to a passage like 1 Peter v. 9, in proof that the 
situation of other Christians could be referred to in an 
encyclical epistle; the Petrine reference to sufferings is en- 
tirely apposite to the context, and it does not occur suddenly 
in a passage of exalted feeling. No one doubts that such an 
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outlook on Christendom is compatible with a general letter. 
The doubt is, whether it sounds natural in Ephesians i. 15. 
I cannot feel that it does. 

Once again, the phrasing is peculiar. Paul, we are told 
(I quote from Dr. Souter’s previous note in the Hupository 
Times, xix. p. 44), “‘ wished to vary the expression cata with 
the accusative, and yet express the same meaning.”” Why 
should he not have simply written «ai (or @s) Kata 
mavtas Tovs ayiovs or some such phrase? The annoying 
thing for the interpretation of eis as “among” is that 
the encroachment of ets on the province of év never 
occurs in Paul’s epistles elsewhere. Add to this unparal- 
leled feature the unexampled (for Paul) use of tv xa 
buds miotw, and Ephesians i. 15, in either form of the 
text and on either interpretation of e/s in the “ love-less ” 
form, swings steadily over into its place as one item 
of the stylistic evidence that the epistle was not written 
by Paul. 

Such considerations lead one to fear that Dr. Souter is 
a trifle premature in claiming that “‘ the restoration of the 
correct text and interpretation of Ephesians i. 15 is a demon- 
stration that ‘ Ephesians ’ cannot be a sub-Pauline compila- 
tion based on Colossians.’’ I cannot see why, even if 
the “ love-less” text were the original, it precludes a sub- 
Pauline authorship. If Paul, with Colossians i. 4 before him 
(or, at any rate, before his mind), could write the shorter 
form of Ephesians i. 15, why should it be thought incredible 
that a later writer could have produced the latter text also 2 
The variation is genetically as plausible in the one case as 
in the other, when the comparative phenomena of the two 
epistles are taken into account. Grammatically, I think 
it is more plausible as sub-Pauline than as Pauline. 
Textually even, the addition of dydanv might have been a 
harmonising touch subsequent to the composition of Ephe- 
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sians (like e.g., vid avdrod ini. 6, éyevouny in ill. 7, and the 
opposite instance of él tous viods THs arevOeias in Col. iii. 6). 
In any case, the textual evidence and the proposed inter- 
pretation do not form anything like a secure pivot for the 
conclusion that Ephesians is Pauline. 

Incidentally, Dr. Souter hails as * 
Harnack’s recent defence of Ephesians in Die Adresse des 
Epheserbriefs des Paulus (1910, a reprint from pp. 696-709 
of the Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften). Harnack as yet, however, is an incon- 
venient ally to be summoned, especially by those who are 
defending the view that Ephesians was a circular letter ;+ he 
maintains, or rather assumes, that it was written by Paul, but 
his remarkable theory of the epistle had better be scrutinised 
before it is hugged asa consolation. In reality, Harnack 
throws up the notion of a circular letter. Ephesians, he con- 
tends, was originally written to the church of Laodicea. This 
is not a new view ; what is novel is his theory of how the 
Ephesian titlerose. The degenerate condition of the Laodi- 
cean church towards the close of the first century (cp. Rev. 
iii. 14 f.), he conjectures, made pious people feel it no longer 
deserved to have such an epistle connected with its name. 
Go to, they said, let us delete év AaoSixia from the address, 
by way of censure! Which they did, about the year 100 4.D. 
in Asia Minor, as the Pauline canon was being drawn up. 
And ere long the church of Ephesus had this derelict epistle 
assigned to it. One curious result of this theory, by the 
way, is the vindication of Marcion ; instead of mutilating 
Ephesians, as Tertullian alleged, Marcion really restored or 
preserved the epistle in its original shape when he included it 
in his canon under the title of Laodiceans. Another result 


‘a great consolation ” 


1 In Mr. Rutherfurd’s book on St. Paul’s Epistles to Colossae and Laodicea 
(1908), Ephesians is regarded as a circular letter which was sent in the 
first instance to Laodicea. 
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is that the lack of a place-name in Ephesians i. 1 was not an 
accident ; it was a mark of punishment. 

This view, of course, is not at all similar to Hort’s, and in 
one important respect, it is really inferior to the circular- 
hypothesis. On the latter view it is not impossible to account 
for the vagueness and paucity of the personal references by 
arguing that the letter was designed for a number of different 
churches, some of whom were hardly known to Paul. But 
when it is taken as specifically directed to a single church, 
like that of Laodicea, this explanation drops to the ground. 
What rules out Ephesus rules out, though less conclusively, 
any Christian community like that of Laodicea, for even 
though it may have been unvisited by Paul, he must have had 
as clear opportunities of grasping its situation as in the case 
of the sister-community at Colossae. Harnack acknowledges 
this obstacle. “‘ Warum er an sie daneben einen so ganz 
eigentiimlich weiten, ideal-abstrakten Brief geschrieben 
hat, verm6gen wir nicht zu entritseln.” This is a character- 
istically candid admission, but it leaves a real difficulty 
which should suggest prudent hesitation about using so 
ingenious and romantic a theory in order to buttress the 
hypothesis of Paul’s authorship. 

Furthermore, the new theory involves difficulties of a 
special kind. Naturally it would be too much to say that 
so drastic a treatment of an early Christian epistle was im- 
possible (although it is unparalleled), particularly if one is 
inclined to agree with Harnack’s hypothesis about the edi- 
torial process to which the “ catholic ” epistles were sub- 
jected at the rise of the ecclesiastical canon in the second 
century. The acceptance of the latter hypothesis renders 
it more easy to admit the likelihood of a freedom in dealing 
with Ephesians. If titles could be added, they could also be 
changed. On the other hand, those who would decline to 
explain the origin of the “ catholic ” epistles in their canoni- 
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cal shape according to Harnack’s arguments have less 
ground for agreeing with his hypothesis about the address of 
Ephesians. It is an hypothesis, besides, which involves a 
deliberate motive for changing the original address, and that 
motive is liable to serious question. The prophet John is, 
no doubt, very severe upon the Laodicean church, which 
appears to have been passing through a phase of modera- 
tism during the last decade of the first century. But, with- 
out attempting to whitewash that community, we may 
notice that Laodicea, with the exception of Philadelphia, 
(cp. the indirect reference in ii. 9), is the only church which 
the Lord is represented as loving. Ey doous éav pide, 
édéyyo «.7.. Ihave elsewhere (Expositor’s Greek Testament, 
v. pp. 373-374) discussed the difficulties created by the 
appearance of the glowing promises in iii. 19 f. at the close 
of the severe message to Laodicea ; but, for our present 
purpose, it is enough to say that Laodicea is included in their 
scope, and that this alone should put us on our guard against 
drawing any sweeping inferences from John’s language about 
the actual condition of the local church, particularly when 
we recollect that little more than half-a-century later the 
local bishop, Sagaris, was martyred (so Melito, quoted in 
Eus. H. E. iv. 26. 37, and Polykrates in v. 24. 5). Evidently, 
the unheroic state of the Laodicean church was only tem- 
porary. It would require larger evidence than is at our 
command to justify us in supposing that the church lapsed 
so seriously for the time being as to prompt such an extra- 
ordinary punishment at the hands of other Asiatic churches. 

As to the method of procedure in executing the censure, 
Harnack does not seem to be very clear in his own mind. 
He implies at one point (p. 703 note 2) that copies of the 
epistle might still be in circulation entitled IIpés Aaodixets, 
though lacking any place-name in verse 1. Now isit likely 
that the deletion of any reference to Laodicea (assuming it 
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was possible) would be carried out, without removing sds 
Aaodicets from the epistle as well as & Aaodieia, and also 
without substituting some other name in both places, especi- 
ally in the superscription of the epistle? This substitu- 
tion, as we are told (p. 705), probably followed the deletion 
of év daodieia after a very brief interval, i.e. before A.D. 110. 
But a canonical epistle must have had some title. It might 
circulate without a place-name in i. 1—from Origen and Basil 
we know that it did—but it must have had IIpés . 2. in 
its title, and it appears almost inconceivable that those who 
were responsible for the drastic treatment of it should have 
left pds Aaodicety still in the title or left it with no title at 
all? Why Ephesus was eventually chosen to supplant Lao- 
dicea, Harnack can only explain on the ground that Ephesus 
was the capital of the province where the Pauline canon 
was drawn up. Which does not carry us very far. 
JAMES Morrarr, 
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In the year 1815 Gesenius published a monograph on the 
Samaritan Pentateuch ? which has dominated all sub- 
sequent discussion of its relation to the other texts.$ 


* Dr, Souter conjectures that perhaps it was Mareion who was respansi- 
ble for introducing the harmonising éydryy in Hphesians i. 15. If guesses 
are going, one might as plausibly ask whether the deletion of dydryy may 
not have bean due to some reader or editor who found this praise incon- 
sistent with Revelation ii, 6 (T@ dye Te “REETE serAgolas yedywor 2... 
EX KATA God, Sri Thy dydryr cov Thy wpdryr ddieas), 

* De Pentateuchi Samaritani Origine Indole et Auctoritate Commentatio 
philologico-critioa, 

* Dr. Swete, for instance, writes of its occasional agreements with the 
LXX.: * A careful analysis of the Samaritan text led Gesenius to the 
conclusion, which is now generally accepted, that the fact of the two 
Pentateuchs often making common cause against the printed Hebrew 
Bibles indicates a common origin earlier than the fixing of the Massoretic 
text, whilst their dissensions show that the text of the Law existed in 
more than one recension before it had been reduced to a rigid unifor 
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Now all who have done any textual work on the Penta- 
teuch know in practice that the text that is most unlike 
the Massoretic is the Septuagint and that in the great 
majority of ite divergencies the Samaritan supports M.T. 
These facts are of very great importance in their bearing 
alike on the textual and on the higher criticism of the 
Pentateuch. For example, in the eleventh edition of the 
Lncydopadlia Britannica we axe told by Dr. Gray on p. 860 
of vol. iii. : “ In #0 far a6 it is possible to recover the Hebrew 
text from which the Greek version was made, it is possible 
to recover a form of the Hebrew text current about 240 B.C. 
in the case of the Pentateuch.... By comparison of 
the Hebrew MSS. it is not difficult to recover the recension 
which with few and unimportant variants they have per- 
petuated, and which may safely be regarded as differing 
but slightly from the text current and officially established 
before the end of the 2nd century aD. By 4 comyarison 
of these two lines of evidence we can approximate to 4 
text current about 300 B.c. or later; but for any errors 
which bad entered into the common source of these two 
forms of the text we possess no documentary means of 
detection whatsoever.” But on p. 856 of the same volume, 
in the course of the same article “ Bible,’ Mr. Stenning 
writes: “In point of age the Samaritan Pentateuch fur- 
nishes the earliest external witness to the Hebrew text. 
It is not a version, but merely that text of the Pentateuch 
which has been preserved by the Samaritan community 
since the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 23-31), ie. about 
432 Bc.” 

It is obvious that if the Samaritan dates from 8.0. 432 
we can at any rate arrive approximately at a form of the 
Hebrew text of the Pentateuch at that date. But if the 
malty.” (nsroduction wo the O1A Testament in Greek, Ind edition (1902), 
p- 4%) 
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Septuagint exhibits great and startling differences, what 
conclusions are we to draw? If the Pentateuch was so 
far canonical as to be taken over by the Samaritans prac- 
tically intact, how comes it that the Alexandrian Jews 
did not hesitate to knock it about to a very considerable 
extent at a later date (as we must suppose if we believe 
their translation to have been made from MSS. representing 
the current Palestinian tradition of the day)? How comes 
it that they often preserve readings that are manifestly 
superior to the Massoretico-Samaritan ? How comes it 
that some of their readings even suggest that the Massoretico- 
Samaritan has in some places suffered from tendencies 
that seem to echo the views and history of ages long subse- 
quent to that mirrored in the originals of the Septuagint ? 

Such questions naturally lead one to ask whether Gesenius 
is altogether a trustworthy guide in this matter, and if not, 
why not ? On examining his monograph I found that the 
explanation was exceedingly simple. Gesenius came after 
a long controversy as to the relative merits of the Samaritan 
and Massoretic texts and a minor controversy as to whether 
the LXX. was translated from the Massoretic or the 
Samaritan. Hassencamp, for example, wrote a monograph 
to prove that the LXX. was translated from Sam. Now in 
this controversy a curious error of method seems to have 
been made. Instead of comparing the three texts, M.T., 
Sam. and LXX. with one another, the controversialists 
appear to have compared M.T. and Sam., and then to have 
consulted LXX. only in the places where the other two differed. 
But this is quite faulty. If I desire to compare three articles 
a, 6 and c, I must compare c with a and 0 in addition to 
comparing a and b with each other. If I only compare c 
with the differences between a and 6, I run the risk of 
reaching wrong conclusions through ignoring the matters 
on which the two latter agree against the former. And 
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this is what has happened to Gesenius. He even quotes 
Hassencamp in the most unsuspicious ‘manner, never dream- 
ing that this writer might have left out of account the most 
important part of the evidence. Consequently the whole 
of the current views as to the history of the text in so far 
as they rest on this monograph of Gesenius stand in urgent 
need of revision. 

I will now quote the conclusions of Gesenius in his own 
formulation and then proceed to the examination of the 
reasoning on which they are based. 

“ Statuimus enim, versionem Alexandrinam aeque ut 
textum Samaritanum e codicibus fluxisse judaicis sibique 
similibus, Pentateuchi tamen é«Socw secutis diversam ab 
ed, quae postea publicam auctoritatem obtinuit apud 
Palaestinenses, exemplum autem Samaritanum postea ab 
librariis semidoctis multifariam correctum esse et inter- 
polatum.” (p. 14).} 

This theory of an Alexandrino-Samaritan edition obviously 
falls to the ground if the Massoretic and the Samaritan 
texts are far more alike than either of them is to the Sep- 
tuagint. Gesenius is of course right in many of his incidental 
points. The Massoretic text undoubtedly conserves correct 
readings in a number of passages against a consensus of 
the other two. In some of these his defences of the Masso- 


1 This is more fully explained in the following passage :—“ Pari modo 
etiam exstitisse existimamus apud Judexos preter eam, qué nune utimur, 
textus hebrxi in Pentateucho recensionem, aliam quandam, cujus auctores 
seu duckevaoral id inprimis egerant, ut contextum suum planiorem 
redderent et concinniorem, difficultatibus autem vitiisque ejus opinatis 
ita medicati fuerant, ut glossas emendationesque conjecturales in textum 
reciperent. Alterius hujus editionis, quam Alexandrino-Samaritanam 
dicere possis, exempla, in multis, quamquam non in omnibus lectionibus 
sibi constantia (ut fieri solet in recensione quadam nondum satis con- 
summataé et absolut) usu videntur recepta fuisse apud Alexandrinos et 
Samaritanos ;_ aliis, Judxis potissimum Hierosolymitanis, veterem 
lectionem non variatam, etsi alicubi difficiliorem et obscuriorem, nec tamen 
ideo a mendis omnino immunem, religiosus servare studentibus.” (pp. 
14-15.) 
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retic readings may still be read with profit, but his main 
thesis can easily be shown to be untenable. 

The discussion of the evidence for the relationship of 
the texts is set out on pages 10-11 under five headings. 
After two headings relating to the similarities between 
LXX. and Sam. (which will have to be considered in 
further detail) come two others, the substance of which 
may be briefly quoted : “ (3) E contrario totidem fere in 
locis, iisque ejusdem indolis cum iis, que primo loco posuimus 
[i.e. cases of agreement savouring of a conjecture or a 
gloss], Alexandrini cum textu Hebreo faciunt contra Sama- 
ritanum, in emendationibus potissimum audacioribus et 
valde arbitrariis. ... Nusquam Samaritanum sequitur 
Alexandrinus in interpolationibus majoribus, nec in Samari- 
tanismis.” It is obvious that purely intra-Samaritan 
readings can rarely affect the particular question discussed 
in this article. ‘(4) Aliquoties in difficultatibus textus 
removendis ita versatur utrumque exemplar, ut alterum 
hanc, alterum aliam tibi conjecturam exhibeat ... in 
primis autem huc pertinent diversa illa duo systemata 
de annis vite patriarcharum dispescendis, ad quorum nor- 
mam genealogie antediluviana et postdiluviana (Gen. v. et 
xi.) conformatz sunt.” 

These instances again do not affect us, and the weight 
of the discussion falls on the other three heads. 

The first and most important of these is as follows — 
““ Consentit uterque codex in magna parte earum lectionum, 
que glossam sapiunt textui illatam emendationemve con- 
jecturalem locorum paulo difficiliorum, idque ita, ut hunc 
consensum fortuitum esse, omnino cogitari nequeat.” 1 

* In support of this he refers to the following passages: Gen. ii, 2,24, 
xiv. 19, xv. 21, xvii. 14, xviii. 19, xxiv. 62, xxv. 8, xxvii. 27, xxix, ] 
(? wrong reference : perhaps it should be 8), xxxvi. 6, xli, 16, xlvii. 21, 


xlix. 3 and 4, 12, 22, 26, Lev. xviii. 21, Num. xvi. 15, xxi. 28, xxxiy, 6, 
Deut, xxxii, 5, ete. 
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The agreements in the instances cited do not appear 
to me to be due to a single cause, nor can I refer to conjec- 
tural emendation all the differences that Gesenius would 
attribute to it. But as my arguments are partly quantita- 
tive and partly qualitative I would first draw attention 
to the extremely small number of passages cited. There 
is no instance from Exodus, one each from Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy ; Numbers is represented by three passages 
and Genesis by seventeen. And when the passages are 
examined and the variants are sifted the basis of the argu- 
ment appears to be very precarious. Omitting all notice 
of Greek variants which suggest that further deductions 
might have to be made from the list, it may be observed 
that a number of the instances consist of a difference of a 
single letter, e.g. 7 for 7, though sometimes such small 
differences are combined with others arising from different 
ways of reading a text which lacked the matres lectionis.? 
Nobody who has had experience of the immense number 
of variants that have come down to us would lay very 
much stress on a few coincidences of this kind in so bulky 
a document as the Pentateuch. In one or two other cases 
the divergencies appear to be due to genuine early readings. 
Thus in xlix. 3, 4 for MT 1m) the Samaritan has NIT) and. 
LXX. e&vBpicas, but the second person of the verb is 
supported by Theodotion, who has the same rendering as 
the LXX., and by the renderings of Aquila ¢GauBeveas, 
Symmachus imepétecas, the “Syrian” érravynOns, and 
the Vulgate effusus es. In xlvii. 21 Samaritan and LXX. TAN 
ptay> IN appears to me to be correct against M.T. Vay 
Dy? INK. 


1 Thus Lev. xviii. 21 M.T. Y'3079, Sam. syapns, LXX. darpedew ; Num. 
vi. 15 M.T.(10N, Sam. WOM, LXX. érOspnua ; xxi. 28 M.T. W, Sam. WW, 
LXX. (Swete) ws. 

2 Thus Gen. xlix. 12 M.T. aban, Sam. idan, LXX. xaporool ; Num. 
xxiv. 6 MT. mn) D', Sam, 17) 1, LXX. (BAF. Luc) ris 6addeons 
eras MT. 91930, 2 Sam. 233’, LXX. (BAF Luo) dpe’. 
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Other factors account for a number of the remaining 
agreements cited by Gesenius. One of these is the current 
interpretation of the Scriptures which has left its mark 
on both texts. Thus in Genesis ii. 2 Dr. Swete regards 
the Greek reading “sixth” for “seventh” as due to the 
Jewish Halacha. Now it is quite clear that the Samaritans 
did introduce a number of changes into the text for editorial 
reasons. For instance when in Deuteronomy x. 6 f. they 
found a number of contradictions to the narrative in Num- 
bers they rewrote the passage so as to bring it into accord 
with the text of the latter while preserving such touches 
as the attribution of brooks of water to Jotbathah. Con- 
sequently agreement between the two texts in cases where 
intelligible editorial reasons can be suggested does not in 
any way prove that a Jewish Hebrew Pentateuch ever 
existed which presented the Samaritan variant. Other 
instances again are such that almost any editor would be 
likely to insert words. In Genesis xv. 21 the Hivites are 
added to the list of nations by the Samaritan and some 
of the Greek MSS. including A. Here however the glossing 
is probably independent, for while the Samaritan puts 
them after the Girgashites A places them before the latter. 
And at this point mention may be made of another possible 
cause of agreement: there was a Greek translation of 
the Samaritan, and Origen added additions from the Samari- 
tan (perhaps from this Greek translation) under an asterisk, 
as is proved by extant notes.2. This may probably account 
for some of the other resemblances. 

The second heading of Gesenius’s evidence is stated as 


1 Op. cit. p. 327. 


° The list given by Gesenius under this heading is of course not in- 
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follows :—‘‘ Accuratissime porro consentiunt plerumque 
in parvis immo in minimis saepe momentis, sensum omnino 
non mutantibus, itemque vocum literarumve transpositione 
et permutatione arbitrarid cet.; qui quidem consensus 
multo etiam minus ceco casui tribui potest. Sic prefixum 
} ducenties in Samaritano additum et centies circiter detrac- 
tum invenitur, ita quidem, ut LXX paucis exemplis exceptis 
eum presso pede sequantur.” Now this statement as to 
the ) is made on the authority of Hassencamp and takes 
no account of cases in which the LXX. differs from both 
the other texts. It is however open to the same replies 
as the first heading. Some instances of these minor varia- 
tions will come before us later in this article and the reader 
can then judge for himself from some typical agreements 
and disagreements of the various texts in matters of this 
kind. 

The last heading of the discussion clearly shows the 
inadequacy of the examination of the LXX. ‘“ Denique 
versio alexandrina aliquando a textu hebreo discrepat, 
Samaritano non suffragante. Quod genus varietatum vel 
in literarum permutatione et transpositione positum est, 
vel in eo plerumque cernitur quod loca parallela ex parallelis 
supplentur.” To this there are two footnotes illustrating 
these two classes of differences. The first refers to Genesis 
iii. 17, JWAY3, where the LXX. has év Tots Epyous gov, i.e. 
tayo, of xix 1o%; Numbers xxi. 14; Deuteronomy 
xii. 30, xxxi. 1, xxxiii. 2. He does not discuss these 
passages at length. The second cites the following passages 
as instancing alleged Septuagintal glosses Genesis i. 6 (+and 
it was so), 8 (+‘‘and God saw that it was good” after 
“heavens ”), vii. 3 (+‘‘ and of all the winged things that 
are not clean two by two male and female ” after ‘“‘ male 


1 Perhaps Gesenius means to draw attention only to 7d caddy in this 
verse, where the Hebrew has aon, 
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and female ”’), viii. 17, viii. 1, ix. 1 cet., “‘ scholion frigidum 
habes xxxv. 22” (+‘‘ and it seemed grievous in his sight ”’ 
after “of it”’). 

That is all. In reply it will probably be best to begin by 
comparing the differences between the three texts in a 
number of short passages taken at random, viz. : Genesis 
xiii, Exodus xvii., Leviticus xvii. Numbers xix. 1-7, 
Deuteronomy xx. 1-12. I believe that the results in these 
are merely representative of the experience that is gained 
by anybody who takes the trouble to collate the texts 
over a larger area. For the sake of convenience the text 
of the best MS. of the LXX. is taken as the usual basis of 
comparison. This is in no way unfavourable to the thesis 
of Gesenius, since a correct restoration of the original text 
of the LXX. would involve greater divergencies from M.T. 
and Samaritan than the text of any individual MS. Dif- 
ferences of spelling in the Samaritan are usually ignored save 
where they may conceivably have some value, as also is 
the insertion of NX (which would not show in the Greek), 

Genesis xiii. Main differences between M.T. and Sam.: 
6 M.T. Nw, Sam. NW}, LXX. eydpe. 7 M.T. aw, 
Sam. D°1W°, LXX. cat@xovv. 8 M.T. DIAN, Sam. DIAN, 
LXX. ’ABpapy; M.T. 1, Sam. AN, LXX. géorw. 9 MT. 
MONDWN) PTT ON TION) SNOW ON, Sam. ToxnwT ON 
MONOWT AYO ON MIM LXX. ef od eis apiotepd, 
ym eis Sefid' ei 5é od eis SeEid, eyw els aptotepd. 10 
M.T. 199, Sam. 192. 11 M.T. ys Sam. mys, LXX. 
eis Zoyopa. 18 M.T. DAN, Sam. 3" LXX. arocknvdécas. 

Main differences between LXX. and a consensus of M.T. 
and Sam.: 8. yypnd, dOev. HrAOev; DIN els THv Epnpoy. 
4 TWN, Thy cenvijy. 5 DOAN, cab erin. 8 YI) 
VII Pr), Kal ava pécov rav Toiwévwv cod Kal ava béoov Tav 
Toumevov wod. 9 NIM, wat dod; NJ vacat (missing also in 
a Hebrew MS. of de Rossi) 10 M17) 1°, tov Gedy, 2° rod ead ; 
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YIND+«al. 12 0792N+85e (DIAN) is read by 2 Hebrew MSS. 
of de Rossi, and, according to Kennicott, by his MS. 186). 
13 DID, of év Fodopuois : mm, evavtiov Tod Oeod. 1417", 6 
Se Ocds; WN+vdv. 17 end+ cal rtd oréppati cov eis Tov 
aiava. 18 "NI, mapa tHy Spov. 

The variations between M.T. and Sam. here call for 
no comment : with the possible exception of verse 18, where 
LXX. supports M.T., none points back to a different con- 
sonantal Jewish Hebrew. But when we come to the LXX. 
the case is different. Some of the divergencies noted may 
be due to internal corruption: e.g. in verse 5 there is a 
variant oxjvas for xtyvn, and such a corruption would 
not be difficult : in verse 8 the difference of order is prob- 
ably due to intra-Greek error : other seeming discrepancies 
again may be due to the translators, e.g in 9 NOM may 
buite well (though not certainly) have stood in the Hebrew 
text from which the rendering was made. On the other 
hand two small discrepancies acquire importance in view 
of the argument of Gesenius stated above, viz., the addition 
of “and” («al, 5é) in verses 10 and 12 supported in the 
latter case by Hebrew evidence. If instances where the 
LXX. and Sam. agree in such additions are to have weight, 
then equal weight must be assigned to instances in which 
the LXX. differs from the other two. 

When all allowances have been made there are clearly 
a number of cases in which the LXX found different con- 
sonants. Such are the variants in verses 3 and 4 and the 
omission of 8} in verse 9, where de Rossi also quotes the 
Syriac to the same effect. Such too are the four instances 
in this chapter where the LXX. has 6eés for the Massoretic 
Tetragrammaton. That these divergencies do in fact 
represent different Hebrew readings I have shown else- 
where.! But in the light of recent discussions I have been 


1 Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism, pp. 13 ff., 36 f. 
i 


VOL. I. 
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led to examine two other passages of the Pentateuch to 
see whether there are similar divergencies between the 
Greek and Hebrew throughout in this matter. In the M.T. 
of Leviticus xvii._xxi. I counted 51 occurrences of the Tetra- 
grammaton. In one place (Lev. xxi. 21) the LXX. has 
7@ Ge@ cov where the addition of the pronoun proves that 
its Hebrew text read “thy God.” In all the other 50 
instances «vpvos occurs in every MS. of the LXX. with two 
exceptions. In xviii. 30 a single cursive (f) has 05 only 
(for “the Lord your God’”’), and in xxi. 6 one cursive of 
Holmes has tod Oc0d.1_ In Leviticus, at any rate, it cannot 
be contended that the translators shirked using KUp.os or 
that Greek scribes were habitually unable to distinguish 
it from @eés. My other passage was Exodus xiv.—xviii. 
Here I found the Tetragrammaton 69 times in the Hebrew 
text ; and in 10 instances some or all the LXX. MSS. pre- 
sented the variant Aeds. In seven places there was enough 
authority to give some ground for supposing that the LXX. 
originally had @eds, viz. xiv. 13, 31 se 4s WE bedi gs bara cd 
9,33. In three other cases a single MS. [xvi. 71° (A), xvii. 
1 (y) 15 (73 of Holmes)] has O¢és for xvptos.2 These figures 
show that with experience it is generally easy to detect 
the differences between genuine variants of the LXX. and 
intra-Greek corruptions in the matter of the Divine appella- 
tions. They also show that the variations in the chapter 
of Genesis before us are of genuine importance in considering 
the relations of the three texts, 

* It should be added that in xix. 37 b k w omit the whole phrase. There 
are also a number of instances in these chapters where some or all Sep- 
tuagintal MSS. add “ thy, your God ” though the M.T. does not present 
such a phrase; but with the exceptions named there is no example of 
their reading 0eés for xvptos. 

* It should be added that in Ex. xiv. 10 one cursive (m) omits the whole 
phrase: in xvii. 1 fp supported by the old Latin omit the word on its 


second occurrence in the LKX (its first in M.T.) ; and in one or two passages 
there are additions, especially in xv. 26 2°, where B adds “ thy God.” 
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I pass to the next passage :— 

Exodus xvii. Sam. diverges from M.T. in the following 
cases :—2 M.T. 13, Sam. (and 21 Hebrew MSS.) 3), 
LXX. 83s; M.T. 7, Sam. (and 32 Hebrew MSS.) i719), 
LXX. «al ci. 3 M.T. TON, Sam. WON, LXX. Aéyortes ; 
M.T. 7m, Sam. and 3 Hebrew MSS. omit, LXX. todro. 5 
M.T. Mp 2°, Sam. and 2 MSS. of Kennicott, MPN, LXX. 
rd Be. 6 M.T. IN¥8”, Sam. NB”, LXX. cai eEerevoerar. 10 
M.T. 978, Sam. and 45 Hebrew MSS. } 78), LXX. Kal 
"Aapov; M.T. wx, 1 MS. of Kennicott, wn, two others, 
wn y> (sic), Sam. “1 9N, LXX. émi«rr, 11 MT. 0 
(bis), Sam. YT, LXX. rds yetpas. 12 M.T. 1, Sam. and 
1 MS. of Kennicott, 17, LXX. xa} éyévovro. 13 M.T. °D?, 
Sam. prefixes 02"), LXX. omits it. 16 M.T. M05 by 1, 
Sam. NDD ON 1, LXX. év yep) epudaig; M.T. 17, Sam. 
7), LXX. els yeveds. 

It will be seen how trivial are the points in which LXX. 
and Sam. agree against M.T.—the addition of a }, the 
reading of plural for singular or vice versa where the difference 
might be due to different ways of reading a text that lacked 
matres lectionis and in one instance (verse 10) perhaps, 
but not certainly, the addition of a preposition which does 
not alter the meaning. 

LXX. diverges from a consensus of M.T. and Sam. in 
the following cases :—1 OY NNw), 7d Aa@w wei (preferred 
by Kittel). 3 19, LXX.+éxed; ‘NN, judas; “3A, 7a Téxva 
fav. § DYiT+Tovtov ; Sx Ww, rod Aaod. 6 OW JID), exe? 
apo Tob ae; DPT, 6 Aads pov ; ‘Pt, Trav vidv. 7 DPD; rob TOTTOU 
éxelvov (3 MSS. of Kennicott have NI) ; DDI, ro wevpaery 
(Origen added aitovs). 9 1 ceavTe ; DWAIN + duvarods ; 
9DIN, cal (dod eyo. 10 om>it), «ad éFeNOav wapetatato. 13 
WY NN), «al rdvta [Origen obelised] «7.2. 15 NANI + xupio ; 
°D), cataduyy wov. 16 VX") vacat, added by Origen under 
an asterisk. 
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These variations include differences of a very different 
type to those of the Samaritan. Some of the additional 
words may be regarded as glosses that may have entered 
the Greek and not its Hebrew originals ; but such readings 
as “people” for “Israel” (ver. 4), ‘my people” for 
“the people,” “children of Israel” for “elders of Israel ” 
(ver. 6) cannot be dismissed in this way, nor can the omission 
of the expression 79N") (ver. 16) where the LXX. is doubtless 
the more correct text. Moreover taken numerically Sam. 
can at best claim the support of LXX. against M.T. in eight 
cases in this chapter: while M.T. is supported by Sam. 
against LXX. far more often. But the quality of the in- 
stances is more important than the quantity: and the 
difference here cannot be estimated numerically. 

The next passage is Leviticus xvii. :— 

Leviticus xvii., chief differences between M.T. and Sam. i= 
verse 4 M.T. 8°27, Sam. +79 ovdw ow aby nx mwyd 
INIT ND Ty Dax mas yn pa enw AAD DoDEI5 
LXX.+d607e comcast adto es ONOKAUTMULA %) SwTAHpLOV 
xupio Sextov eis dounv ebwdlas, Kab ds dv opaktn &€w cai ert 
THY Odpav Ths oKHVNS TOD wapTupiou BN evéyxn avto (obelised 
by Origen); M.T. apn), Sam. 1p, LXX. TpoceveyKar ; 
voy, Sam. Wy, LXX. é« rod raod adbrhs (reading yuy7 
instead of WX). 6 M.T. MD, Sam. prefixes WN which is 
not represented in the LXX. 8 M.T. 75, Sam. mwy, 
LXX. rowujon. 10 MT. WT, Sam. 1) WR; M.T. any 
Moy...» Sam. Woy... IN, LXX. adriy... avuTns. 13 
M.T. °23'9, Sam. nine Hebrew MSS. Targ. nan, LXX. roy 
viav ; M.T. 05.n2, Sam. 1 Hebrew MS. DDD1N2, LXX. ép 
Suiv. 14 M.T. ODN, Sam. 1998, LXX. 6 fodov abrs, 15 
M.T. WD), Sam. wbIN; M.T. Wid}, Sam. vacat, LXX. 
Kat Kabapos éortat, 

With regard to the extensive variation in verse 4, if is 
to be observed that the six words 18°37 99 Ty19 Say my Sy 
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recur in the Samaritan text so that the passage has almost 
certainly fallen out of M.T. through homoioteleuton. This 
is one of the cases in which palaeographical probability 
is decidedly against M.T. In the other instances we only 
have the usual small variations, the most important being 
in verse 8 where Sam. and LXX. clearly agree in reading 
mwy? for M.T. m>y’—a difference of a single letter. Con- 
trast with this the following list of the chief divergencies 
of LXX. from Sam. and M.T. combined in this chapter. 

3 MIN, trav vidv (supported by 1 Hebrew MS.) ; oNWw? 
+4 rdv mpoondUTav 7} THY TpocKepévov ev tmiv; IN 3° Kal. 
4 D7 1° «al prefixed ; WNT, 7 Wuy7 (supported by 1 Hebrew 
MS. of de Rossi). 5 35 2y, év; ON'IM Kal olcovow ;' TTI, 
dvo.dv. 6.7119 [2 MSS. of Kennicott Mi), 16 OvovaatiHpiov 
KiKrXo arévayts; MND (1 MS. of Kennicott prefixes ON), 
mapa tas Ovpas, 7 DN} vacat ; ond 0m), ipiv eis Tas yeveds 
iuav. 8 MID, rdv vidv (supported by 1 Hebrew MS. of de 
Rossi) ; 1371, rdv vidy Tav mpoonrAUToY; DIA, év tylv (so 2 
Hebrew MSS. Vulg. Syr. Targ.). 10 1219, rév vidv (and 1 
MS. of de Rossi); ODA, év spiv (with almost the same 
support asin 8). 11 7WaT(1 MS. of Kennicott , Wa 59); Taons 
capkos ; OTA, alwa avtod ; NTO, TO yap alua avtov. 14 
WWDI2 vacat (so too Vulgate and 1 MS. of Kennicott). 16 
DID+7d iwdtea ; YTV +Hdare. 

While none of these variants affect the sense materially, 
most of them point to a different consonantal Hebrew 
text. 

Numbers xix. 1-7. Principal variations of Sam. from 
M.T.: 2M.T. Ww, Sam. WN), LXX. cai 7. 3 M.T. OTH), 
Sam. mow), LXX. cal ofafovow. 

Against this must be set the following variations of LXX- 
from M.T. and Sam. in agreement :— 

3 DANI, cal Sdcew ; NBM, wad EdEovow; MIMD? + els 
rtémov kaOapoy (obelised by Origen). 4 11/7 vacat, added 
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by Origen under an asterisk; VINNI vacat, added by 
Origen under an asterisk. 557W), cab caraxabcovow ; DN 
MDT, adtav; DN 2°, cal; MY, dépua, Origen added avrijs 
under an asterisk. 6. powm, kal éuBarodo.v. 7 WIN 2°, 
vacat, also missing in 1 Hebrew MS. of Kennicott. 

Many of these variations are of no importance, but the 
words that are missing in the LXX. are probably glosses. 
In any case while the agreement of LXX. and Sam. in 
this passage is limited to a single in verse 2, the diver- 
gences of LXX. from the other two are incomparably more 
important. 

Deuteronomy xx. 1-12. Principal divergences of Sam. 
from M.T. 1 M.T. 43°, Sam. and many Hebrew MSS 
VION, LXX. rods €xOpots cov; M.T. DY, Sam. OY): bok ee 
eal Kady. 3 MT. SVN ONT MEN, Sam. WENT ON WIN 
LXX. Opavece (Lagarde, Opoctabe) unde éxxrivnte. 4 M.T. 
yw, Sam. ywinds, LXK. siacdcar 8 M.T. 150%, 
Sam. 150), LXX. xa} mpoa@ncovew, 10 M.T. 5X, Sam. 
Wy EXE ™ pos. 

It is not possible to tell with certainty from the LXX. 
rendering of 3, which text the translators followed. The 
Greek agrees with Sam. against M.T. in adding a ) in 
1 and with M.T. against Sam. in omitting a }in 4. Ex- 
cept for an obvious clerical error of Sam. in verse 10 
these are the only real differences. On the other hand 
the principal divergences of LXX. from a consensus of 
Sam. and M.T. in this passage are as follows :— 

1 °3, éay dé (so 2 MSS. of Kennicott). 2 DIA, stray 
éyyitns. 6 oN Nd, Kad odx evppavon é& adtod (Oi Aourrod: 
kal ov« édalkwoev abrév} ; 125m), euppavOnoerar é& abtod [ot 
RovTroi Natkwoe, avdrov]. 10 my, avTous ; mn, avtovs. 11 
MT) vacat; ANA) TW, aroxpidciv cor Kai avolEwaur ; 


MM; gorar, 12 Tw... Down, iTaKovcwow .. . Ka} 
TOLM@asy, 
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These divergences are far less striking than those in the 
last passage. The difference between singular and plural, 
when allowance is made for matres lectionis, abbreviations, 
etc., usually amounts to little or nothing. Yet the differ- 
ence of tradition as to the way of reading the text together 
with the actual divergences far outweigh the single ) in 
which LXX. and Sam. agree against M.T. in this passage.* 
For the constant differences of pronunciation of the same 
consonantal text between Sam. and M.T. on the one 
hand and LXX. onthe other time must be allowed in any 
theory of date. 

These random instances merely confirm my own expe- 
rience in working at different parts of the Pentateuch. 
As already stated I believe that all who examine the text 
of the Pentateuch for themselves must be led to the same 
result. 

But to estimate the matter properly one has to take 
into consideration other factors. While the number of 
variants should have some weight, still more should be 
attached to their character. Variants that through their 
intrinsic superiority appear to preserve an original text 
against later corruption or glossing carry with them a very 
different amount of conviction from variants that can be 
explained as being due to editorial causes.” For instance— 
and I purposely take a case that may appear to some minds 
rather extreme—in Deuteronomy xvii. 15 few readers 
suspect that there is anything wrong with the text. A 
note in the Hexapla relating to a point other than that 
which I now wish to make led me to examine the whole 
passage (which I had previously supposed to be in good 


1 On the divergencies between M.T. and LXX. generally cp. Briggs, 


Psalms, vol. i. pp. li. ff. 
2 For numerous examples see my Origin of the Pentateuch and the 


literature there cited. 
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order) and I discovered that in this verse one MS. of Holmes 
omitted the words “shalt thou set king over thee” on 
their second occurrence, suggesting the possibility that 
759 >y DWN came into the Hebrew the second time by 
accident. This is an extreme case because the Greek evi- 
dence—one cursive—looks so very weak and scanty: but 
if we consider the textual probabilities the matter wears 
a very different aspect. It leaps to the eyes that the 
Hebrew looks like dittography: and if we remove the 
words and read the sentence with this change the immense 
stylistic superiority of the new text becomes apparent. 
“Thou shalt in any wise set king? over thee him whom 
the Lord thy God shall choose from among thy brethren : 
thou mayest not put a foreigner over thee which is not thy 
brother.” Can anybody doubt that this is intrinsically 
better than “thou shalt in any wise set him king over 
thee, whom the Lord thy God shall choose: one from 
among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee: thou 
mayest not, etc?” Yet in this case Sam. supports M.T. 
and the Greek evidence is very weak.? 

Considerable weight, again, must be attached to differ- 
ences of reading that suggest different views of the history 
of Israel or of the historical situation of the writer. As 
reference has been made to the law of the king in Deutero- 
nomy xvii. I may briefly explain that there is considerable 
reason for supposing that the LXX. did not read king at all. 
The matter is not one that can be discussed shortly, but I 


* Assuming for the present purpose that “king” is the right text, 

? It may however be remarked in passing that on comparing extant 
Hexaplar notes with the readings of the various MSS. the latter are seen 
to divide themselves in the strangest ways. Sometimes all the authorities 
maintain the original reading of the LXX., at others none, while there are 
all sorts of intermediate combinations. Hence an eclectic method must 
be followed, and where there are clear indications of some well-known 
cause of error it may sometimes be wisest to accept the reading of a single 
dissentient cursive as the true original of the LXX. 
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have sent an extended note on the subject to the Biblio- 
theca Sacra for July 1911. 

It is impossible to do more than just refer to other classes 
of evidence. But it must be remembered that where the 
LXX. diverges most from M.T. Sam. follows the latter 
with its usual fidelity. In the concluding chapters of 
Exodus the LXX. differs widely from M.T.! In the opinion 
of Robertson Smith “The variations prove either that 
the text of this section of the Pentateuch was not yet fixed 
in the third century before Christ, or that the translator 
did not feel himself bound to treat it with the same rever- 
ence as the rest of the Law.” ? Yet the Samaritan follows 
M.T. with its usual closeness except that it places xxx. 1-10 
after xxvi. 35. This appears to me of very great impor- 
tance. For Sam. at any rate this part of the Pen- 
tateuch was as canonical and its text as well fixed as any 
other. Combined with the support given to the LXX. 
by the discovery of the Nash Papyrus it naturally sug- 
gests the question whether the Greek translation was not 
made from a Hebrew MS. that had diverged at a consider- 
ably earlier date from the stream of tradition that is repre- 
sented by M.T. and Sam. In other cases, too, Sam. 
agrees with M.T. against the transpositions of LXX.: 
e.g. Genesis xxxv. 21 (following 15 in LXX.); Exodus xx. 
13-15 (LXX. 14, 15, 13); Numbers x. 34-36 (LXX. 35, 
36, 34). Of other topics, such as the bearing of our question 
on the textual use of the book of Jubilees, it is impossible 
to speak here. 

Summing up, it may be said that LXX. provides a text 
which diverges far more widely from M.T. and Sam. 

1 See Driver, Introduction, 8th edition, pp. 40 f. 

2 Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd edition, p. 125. If this section 


was entirely missing in the original LXX. as some think, the case for 
throwing back the branching off of the Hebrew originals of the LXX. is even 


stronger. 
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than do the latter inter se, and that this proposition 
may be established from the number of the variants, from 
their magnitude and importance, from their utility in cor- 
recting errors and removing glosses common to M.T. and 
Sam. and from their sometimes exhibiting different 
tendencies. As the actual Greek translation is undoubtedly 
later than the separation of Sam. from the ancestor 
of M.T. we are thrown back on the Hebrew originals of 
the LXX. The legends that we have as to the origin of 
the Greek translation are of little value: and it seems 
difficult to suppose that the Palestinian tradition at the 
time when the Greek version was made did not in the main 
agree with Samaritan and M.T., where, as so often, these 
make common cause against the Greek.1 If that be so, 
we must suppose that the LXX. was translated, not from 
MSS. newly brought from Jerusalem and _ representing 
the current Palestinian tradition of the age, but more prob- 
ably from the Hebrew text current in Egypt, i.e. from 
Hebrew MSS. similar to the Nash papyrus. This is sup- 
ported by the enormous number of cases in which LXX. 
adopts an entirely different pronunciation of the same 
consonantal text from that followed by Sam. and M.T. 
—a phenomenon that suggests a separate scholarly tradition 
of considerable age. This leads to the question, when 
did the Egyptian tradition branch off from the ances- 
tor of the Massoretico-Samaritan ? Not improbably this 
question should be brought into relation with a number 
of others, such as the question of the difference between 
the Greek and Hebrew editions of Jeremiah. Dr. A. B. 
Davidson’s words on this point should be quoted: “‘ The 
differences between the Hebrew and Greek might certainly 

* The agreements of Jubilees with LKX. against M.T. and Sam. are too 


scanty and slight to set against the overwhelming agreements of M.T. 
and Sam, against LXX, : but they help to justify the words “ in the main.” 
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be easier explained if we could suppose the MS. or MSS. 
on which LXX. is founded carried early to Egypt.” * 
Harotp M. WIENER. 


CRITICISM AND THE PARABLES. 
II. 
Tue INTERPRETATION OF THE PARABLES. 


Tue first complete parable in the gospels is followed by 
the words, ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” We 
could not be told more plainly that parable is an utter- 
ance in which more is meant than meets the ear, a picture 
which hag to be contemplated not only by the outer but 
the inner eye. Yet in spite of this a great conflict has 
raged round the question whether the parables need any 
interpretation whatever. They are illustrations, it has been 
urged, and to suppose that they need themselves to be 
explained is as much as to say that they have failed of 
their purpose. They are meant to throw light upon other 
things, and to assume that they are dark sayings which 
need to be themselves illumined by interpretations is worse 
than absurd. This is so certain to some scholars that 
on the strength of it they deny the genuineness of the 
specimen interpretations given in the gospels themselves : 
it is not Jesus, they say, to whom we owe the interpreta- 
tions of the Sower and the Tares, but the evangelist or the 
church; and these interpretations only show that the 
evangelist or the church had failed completely to under- 


1 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Buble, ii. p. 575 ; ep. Briggs’ General Intro- 
duction to the Study of Holy Scripture, p. 189: “ The books of Samuel and 
Jeremiah differ in the Greek so very greatly from the Hebrew traditional 
text that we must conclude that they were translated from manuscripts 
which were at an early date independent of Palestinian manuscripts.” 
It is not credible that any Jewish community had MSS. of Samuel or 
Jeremiah before it had MSS. of the Law. 
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stand the Master. They had perverted the parable into 
allegory, and then established from point to point a mechani- 
cal parallelism between the natural and the spiritual which 
was remote from Jesus’ thought. It is only when we set 
such interpretations aside, and recognise the teaching of the 
parable in one self-evidencing illustration, that we do 
justice alike to the spiritual insight and the poetic genius 
of the great Teacher. It is inept to say, The seed is the 
word, the Sower is the Son of Man, the thorns are the cares 
of this life, and so on; the one lesson of the Sower is that 
just as the future of the seed depends on the soil, so does 
that of the gospel on the heart into which the message of 
it falls. 

It is easy to be too peremptory in such matters. There 
is, no doubt, a sense in which the parables need no explana- 
tion. The story they tell is intelligible enough. All that 
meets the ear is perfectly plain, and was no doubt perfectly 
understood from the beginning. But the question is about 
what does not meet the ear. A man may understand 
what the parable bears on its face, but not understand 
that it is a parable. This was the case of David, as Heinrici 
points out, with Nathan’s parable, the only genuine parable 
the Old Testament contains. He understood every word 
Nathan said, but he did not understand in the least what 
he was talking about. It is so with many parabolic lessons. 
A child understands the fable of the fox and the lamb 
thoroughly, but it does not understand that it 7s a fable: 
it does not know that what inspired it and what it is de- 
signed to convey is the cynical unscrupulousness of human 
beings when they have others at their mercy. The parables 
are illustrations of this kind—genuine illustrations, yet 
requiring a key, or at least a hint as to the direction in 
which the application lies. Sometimes the evangelists or 
the speaker supply the hint in connexion with the parable, 
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Thus when Matthew rounds off the expulsion of the guest 
without the wedding garment in the words, ‘‘ For many are 
called, but few chosen” ; or when he closes the parable of 
the Ten Virgins with the warning, “ Watch therefore, for 
ye know neither the day nor the hour,” he gives a sufficient 
key to the meaning. In Luke we often find something 
similar. Thus the parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost 
Coin and the Lost Son are prefaced by a statement which 
bids us read them as Jesus’ defence of His own conduct 
in receiving sinners and eating with them. The lesson 
of the importunate widow is plainly said to be that men 
ought always to pray and not to faint. Similarly the 
Pharisee and the Publican at prayer illustrate the truth 
which is stated in so many words, that every one who exalts 
himself shall be humbled, while he who humbles himself 
shall be exalted. These and other examples show that 
from the very beginning the parable was felt not to be 
self-explanatory: the hearer or reader was at least the 
better of having some hint of its bearing supplied to him. 
The Old Testament antecedents of the word and the thing 
are in agreement with this view. The first sentence in 
the book of Proverbs Own is = tapaBod%}) combines 
mapaBory, oKoTELWos AOYOS, pyres codav and aiviypata 
as more or less parallel. Interpretation, therefore, is in 
some sense requisite, and the only question is on what 
principle it should be given or into what detail it should go. 

Before taking up this question, however, it will be proper 
to advert to the passage in the gospels which has been 
most appealed to by those who question the whole idea 
of interpreting the parables as the evangelists inter- 
preted them—I mean the passage in Mark iv. 10-12. 
«And when He was alone, those who were about Him 
with the twelve asked Him about the parables. And 
He said to them, To you has been given the mystery of 
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the Kingdom of God, but to them, the outsiders, everything 
remains parabolic, that seeing they may see and not 
perceive, and hearing may hear and not understand, 
lest perchance they should turn and be forgiven.” Surely, 
it is said, this is an obviously impossible theory. Jesus 
did not speak the parables to hide the truth, but to illumine 
it—not to veil the laws of the Kingdom, but to reveal 
them. He did not speak them to prevent conversion and 
forgiveness, but to lead men to repentance and all the 
blessings of the Kingdom. The very evangelist who puts 
this monstrous saying into Jesus’ lips represents him more 
truly in the same chapter as carefully studying the interests 
of the people in this peculiar kind of teaching: “ with 
many such parables He spake the word unto them as they 
were able to hear it.’”” The real explanation of the terrible 
words here ascribed to Jesus about the aim of His teaching 
in parables is that the evangelist, who was a companion 
of Paul, has carried back to the Lord Himself a doctrine 
with which the apostle explained one of the dark things 
in his own experience. That dark thing was Israel’s un- 
belief. Israel did not believe in the gospel. Why? Be- 
cause a judgment of God darkened their eyes and hardened 
their hearts to the truth. That which was in its own 
nature a vehicle of blessing became for their sins a curse 
to them. It became so in God’s sovereign providence— 
not without His will, nor against it, but in accordance 
with it. This sovereign will or providence of God is here 
represented as finding its instrument in the parables of 
Jesus: Jesus speaks His parables, in which, as we have 
seen, more is meant than meets the ear, not to bring this 
something more to the consciousness of his hearers, and 
so lead them to the truth, but to keep it behind a veil, and 
so to baffle their understandings and shut them up to their 
unhappy fate. This strange conception of the purpose 
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with which Jesus taught in parables is all of a piece with 
the idea that the parables are dark sayings which need 
interpretation, and the one is just as false as the other. 

This mode of treating Mark iv. 10-12 has now become 
almost a tradition of criticism, a theory about which no 
questions are to be asked, but I venture still to think it 
artificial, prosaic, and gratuitous. If the words of Jesus 
are read in the legal and literal fashion which this inter- 
pretation requires, it is no doubt inconceivable that He 
should have spoken them. But it would have been just 
as inconceivable to the evangelist as it is to us : if we would 
not put into the lips of Jesus what is ‘morally monstrous 
and incredible, neither, we may be confident, would he. 
The natural inference is that this legal and literal inter- 
pretation is wrong; and we are all the more confident 
that it is wrong when we consider that an interpretation 
in consonance with the passage of Isaiah here quoted is 
at once in keeping with the spirit of Jesus, and with the 
tone of the first great parable, the Sower, to which the words 
are appended. The story of Isaiah’s call, as its place in 
his book shows, was not written till’ he had spent some 
years in his prophetic ministry, and it is in the light of his 
experience of these years that he looks back on his call 
and its import. It is as if he said, ‘‘ What did God mean 
when He sent me to this people? What was I to do?” 
The answer is not to be taken as a piece of predestinarian 
theology, but as an utterance of pathetic irony, learned in 
sad and disappointing experience. “It must have been 
to blind their eyes and harden their hearts, for that is all 
that has come of it.”’ This is the key to the words of Jesus 
here. He also has disappointing experiences behind Him. 
They are reflected in what He tells of the seed which fell 
by the wayside, and on the rocky ground, and among the 
thorns. And when, on occasion of this new style of teaching, 
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the disciples ask Him what He means by it, and He cannot 
help being surprised by their want of intelligence, it is in 
the same tone of pathetic irony, with the same foreboding, 
that all His efforts to enlighten and win the multitudes 
will be vain, that He answers, “to blind their eyes and 
dull their ears lest they should turn and be forgiven.” I 
can see nothing incredible in this; on the contrary, there 
is something profoundly true and moving in the idea that 
the soul-travail of the greatest of the prophets was sym- 
pathetically known to the Lord. They could speak their 
experience in the same words—not the words of a bewil- 
dered dogmatist, who has lost contact with reality, but 
the words of baffled yet persistent and unabated love.! 

We do not admit, therefore, that the parables were 
meant literally to blind the people’s eyes or to harden 
their hearts, or that the evangelist thought so: they were 
meant to enlighten and to charm, and the evangelist under- 
stood that as well as any modern scholar. But he under- 
stood also, probably in part from his experience as a cate- 
chist, that they needed interpretation: there were people 
on whom they were thrown away, unless a key was supplied 
along with them. No doubt Jesus had had the same 
experience before Him, and it is natural to suppose that 
it is to this we owe both such summary applications of 
parables as have been already quoted, and such full expla- 
nations as are given of the Sower and of the Tares in the 
field. The two latter have been the object of specially 
determined assaults. The interpretations of them which 
the evangelists supply do not (it is alleged) treat the parables 
of Jesus as parables, but as allegories, and in doing so 
they degrade them. The interpretations miss the main 
point, and they lead to infinite confusion and irrelevance. 


* That there is a more dogmatic look at the same facts in Paul need 
not be questioned, but even Paul’s dogmas are touched with emotion, 
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The parable of the sower, for example, needs no inter- 
pretation. Its one main lesson, according to J. Weiss—that 
success, though limited and achieved only through many 
disappointments, is sure—does not need to be pointed out ; 
and as for the other things discovered in it, they are any- 
thing but convincing. Why, for instance, says this scholar, 
should not the birds of the air which snatch away the seed 
be compared to the cares and sorrows of the world instead 
of to Satan, or the thorns to sloth and self-righteousness 
instead of to the cares of this world? I think any expe- 
rienced preacher or pastor could state an excellent case 
for the gospel interpretation against these suggested alter- 
natives, but this is not the main point at issue. The main 
point is whether there should be any interpretation of 
such features at all; or, in other words, whether it is ever 
admissible to recognize allegory or allegorical elements 
in what we usually call the parables. 

This is a question on which much rigour and vigour 
have been expended, and on which it is more than probable 
that common sense will have the last word in spite of both. 
No doubt parable and allegory can be distinguished in a 
treatise on rhetoric. What a parable tells has an existence 
and a meaning of its own, quite apart from its parabolic 
application. There is such a being as the sower, for example, 
and he has the experiences of the one whose story is told 
by Jesus, quite apart from the significance of this story 
as illustrating something about the Kingdom of God. 
Although there were no such thing as a Kingdom of God, 
the Sower would go out to sow, and this is what would 
happen. When you come to interpret, all you can assert 
is, that as things go in the one case, so they will in the 
other; as the natural crop varies with the natural soil, 
so will the spiritual crop with the spiritual soil. To find 
parallelism or equivalence not merely in the relations of 
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things, or in the law of the case, but in the things them- 
selves on the two sides—e.g. to say the birds mean Satan, 
or that the thorns mean cares, or that the rocky soil means 
a shallow nature—is to lapse into pure arbitrariness ; 
anything at this rate can mean anything; there is no 
principle of interpretation at all. So much for parable. 
With allegory it is quite different. Take a genuine and 
unmistakable allegory like the Pilgrim’s Progress. It has 
not the twofoldness of a parabolic story like the Sower. 
It has not a surface meaning and a spiritual meaning : its 
spiritual meaning is the only one. This man and his jour- 
ney do not exist independently of Bunyan’s creation of 
them, as the sower on the Galilean hillside existed and 
had all the experiences of the parable independently of 
Jesus’ use of him: on the contrary, he has no existence 
at all except through Bunyan’s imagination. He is not 
found, or observed, but invented; and the allegorist who 
freely produces him produces him at every point to suit 
his purpose. Every detail here has a meaning, because 
it was the meaning in the author’s mind which brought 
the detail into being. An interpreter is essential, and 
is indeed a character in the allegory itself. This is the 
broad distinction between parable and allegory. Any 
one can see it, and probably it is true to say that artistically 
‘Judged parable is the finer and more poetic form, the ex- 
pression of the purer and more penetrating genius, and 
that we should be careful not to degrade it to the inferior 
type. But this does not settle the question whether what 
we are accustomed to call parables in the gospels are parables 
in this strict sense, or allegories in the same strictness, 
or whether some are one and some the other, while some 
blend features of both. 

It is certainly opposed to that rigorous distinction that 
the one Old Testament word to which parable corresponds, 
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viz. WId, is used to describe figurative speeches of various 
kinds. The Old Testament contains fables, like Jotham’s 
story of the trees choosing a king—which is called a parable 
in the chapter headings of the Authorised Version—parables, 
like Nathan’s of the poor man and his one ewe lamb— 
allegories like those in Psalm lxxx. and in Ezekiel, at which 
the prophet’s contemporaries mocked; and we have no 
right to say beforehand that a form of illustration used 
by psalmists and prophets could not have been used by 
Jesus. Fiebig tells us, as the result of his examination 
of Jewish parables, that they are as a rule parables with 
an admixture of allegory. Such parables, he points out, 
are easier to make and to apply than pure parables, and 
therefore more effective with hearers. In the Jewish 
books, too, they are usually accompanied with a full inter- 
pretation. We need not be astonished if something similar 
to this should prove true of the parables of Jesus. The 
gospels represent Him to us as looking round for illustra- 
tions. “How shall we compare the Kingdom of God ? 
or in what parable shall we represent it?” As He looked 
abroad on the world and the analogy which He sought 
flashed upon His mind, can we not imagine Him becoming 
conscious of subordinate analogies within some larger 
one, and letting these work themselves out in some detail 
in his mind—a process which would almost inevitably lead 
to such a degree of allegorising or to the admission of such 
more or less allegorical traits as have been attacked in 
the parable of the Sower ? Jesus did not conceive or speak 
the parables to provide illustrations for a text-book of 
rhetoric, nor even to indulge His delight in literary art ; 
He had nothing in view but the practical purpose of making 
His message more intelligible to men ; and if a certain 
alloy of allegory made His illustration more palpable and 
manageable to the common mind, we have no reason to 
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think that aesthetic scruples would make Him hesitate 
to use it. This being so, instead of rewriting the parables 
before we interpret them, as some scholars would do, in 
order to eliminate the allegorical elements, I feel it quite 
safe to take them as they stand. All we must take care 
of is that we do not, in interpreting any particular detail 
allegorically, destroy the unity of the parable, or intro- 
duce incongruous or inconsistent ideas which mar the 
general effect. The interpretation of the Sower which is 
given in the gospels conforms to this condition. The 
broad lesson is not lost in the details, but reinforced ; and 
the fact that so many details can be allegorically inter- 
preted in consistency with the broad parabolic import 
of the whole is not a defect : it adds to the impressiveness 
and felicity of the parable. No more precise rule than 
this can be given for interpretation: the reader must 
have a trained or an instinctive sense for the kind of matter 
with which he is dealing. The mean which constitutes 
virtue must be defined, Aristotle tells us, as the wise man 
would define it ; and we get to this impasse in looking for 
the true interpretation of the parables. They must be 
read, not as the professor of rhetoric and its definitions, 
nor as the pedant or the prig, nor as the man who is bound 
to be original, would read them, but as dv 6 dpdviuos would 
read. 

It is a little embarrassing, after such a preamble, to sub- 
mit some observations on particular parables and _ their 
interpretation, but it is the only way in which the rule 
just laid down can be illustrated and proved. I start 
with one of the simplest of the parables—the mustard seed. 
““ How shall we liken the Kingdom of God? or in what 
parable shall we set it forth ? It is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which when it is sown upon the earth, though it be 
less than all the seeds that are upon the earth, yet when 
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it is sown groweth up, and becometh greater than all the 
herbs, and putteth out great branches: so that the birds 
of the heaven can lodge under the shadow thereof.” This 
parable, it may fairly be said, is so simple that it needs 
no interpretation: it illustrates with unmistakable clear- 
ness a single truth—the growth of the Kingdom of God 
from a small beginning to an unimagined greatness. But 
what are we to say of the last clause—‘‘ so that the birds 
of the heaven can lodge under the shadow thereof” ? 
Is it permissible to interpret this allegorically, and to say 
that it prophesies the coming of men or of nations under 
the protection of the Kingdom of God, so as to share in 
its blessings ? or is it just a spontaneous but otherwise 
purposeless expansion of the picture of the tree, to which 
no separate significance is to be attached ? I cannot 
doubt that the first alternative is the right one. No doubt 
it introduces an allegorical trait into what would other- 
wise be a pure parable. But there is no law in the nature 
of things against this, and in the case in hand there are 
two considerations which support it. One is that the 
clause in question is expressed in Biblical words (Dan. 
iv. 12, 21), in which the allegorical use is unmistakable. 
The other is, that so far from conflicting with the broad 
lesson of the parable—the surprising growth of the King- 
dom of God—the introduction of this allegorical trait, 
and its interpretation as such, confirm that lesson. It 
is not inconsistent with the future expansion of the King- 
dom, but an illustration of it, that the nations find a home 
under its shadow; and accordingly the allegorising clause 
vindicates itself. 

Much more difficult is the case of the short parable which 
is found in Mark alone, and fills in his gospel the place 
which is taken in Matthew by the Tares and the Wheat. 
“So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed 
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upon the earth ; and should sleep and rise night and day, 
and the seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth 
not how. The earth beareth fruit of herself, first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. But 
when the fruit is ripe, straightway he putteth forth the 
sickle, because the harvest is come.” If we read this as 
a parable in which one analogy is presented between the 
natural and the spiritual, what is the analogy in question ? 
Is it this—As the seed passes, without human interference, 
through the natural and necessary stages of its growth 
till it stands ripe in the ear, so the Kingdom of God passes, 
without human interference, under the care of God alone, 
from its appearance in germ on to maturity ? This is 
how it is read by many, and read in this sense it can be 
applied to the coming of the Kingdom on greater or smaller 
scenes—in humanity as a whole, in particular nations, 
in individual souls. Dr. Bruce had a peculiar enthusiasm 
for this parable, and found in it the doctrine of progressive 
sanctification which he believed to be wanting in Paul. 
But if this one broad lesson were all—that as in the natural, 
so in the spiritual world, there is a law of development 
with which we cannot interfere, so that once the seed is 
sown our whole duty is to wait on God—if this one broad 
lesson were all, why did not the parable end with the words, 
“then the full corn in the ear ” 2 Why was the closing 
sentence added, “‘ But when the fruit is ripe, straightway 
he putteth forth the sickle, because the harvest is come ”’ ? 
This question has been differently answered by different 
scholars. Some would say, it has been added by mistake. 
It is an allegorizing trait, due to the evangelist ; it drags 
in the idea of the last judgment as the harvest, as in the 
parable of the tares, and in so doing it distorts and degrades 
the beautiful parable of Jesus ; the simple and obvious 
course is to strike it out. Others, however, take a precisely 
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opposite view. Holding a purely eschatological view of 
the Kingdom of God, they find here a confirmation of it. 
The question which this parable answers, according to 
such interpreters, is not How does the Kingdom of God 
come, but when does it come ? and the answer is not, “ It 
comes through a process of development, analogous to that 
which we see in nature,” but “It comes the very instant 
God’s time has come.” It is not we who bring it; it is 
not Jesus who brings it; God brings it Himself, just as 
the earth brings forth fruit of itself ; all we have to do 
is to wait on Him, and we may be sure that when the proper 
time comes there will not be a moment’s delay ; straight- 
way He putteth forth the sickle. On this view the last 
sentence is the only one which has real importance. One 
may surely believe with a good conscience that both of 
these interpretations are wrong. The last verse, which 
the purely parabolic interpretation would strike out, is 
in effect precisely like the clause in the parable of the mus- 
tard seed about the birds of heaven taking shelter under 
the shadow. The solemn tone and scriptural language— 
for here the speaker borrows from Joel as in the other 
parable from Daniel—are purposely employed to suggest 
that more than an ordinary growth and an ordinary har- 
vest are meant. The interpretation, so to speak, is breaking 
through the parabolic veil: or, which is the same thing, 
the parable at this point is passing insensibly into allegory. 
But there is no reason, it must be said again, in the nature 
of things, why this should not be; and there is no incon- 
sistency in Jesus’ teaching at one and the same time that 
there is a process in the coming of the Kingdom which 
we cannot reverse nor accelerate, and that when the process 
has reached a certain stage there is an instant crisis. The 
purely eschatological interpretation fails to do justice to 
the language used. On the face of it the parable teaches, 
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not only that there will be no delay when God’s time comes, 
and that the coming of that time is in God’s hand ; it teaches 
also, that God’s time is determined by and disclosed in the 
culmination of a process of development, on which all the 
emphasis in the parable falls. To ignore this, as the escha- 
tologists do, is to ignore the most conspicuous feature in 
the picture. It is equally illegitimate to play off the pro- 
cess against the crisis—as they do, who would omit v. 29 : 
or to play off the crisis against the process with the escha- 
tologists, who make the vivid features of v. 28 meaningless ; 
there is nothing inconsistent in doing justice to both in 
one and the same utterance. 

I will now take an illustration from Luke, and one in 
which the difficulty of interpretation has been universally 
felt—the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1-9). Every one 
will admit that this is a parable, not an allegory. We 
are not to say, ‘‘the Master isso and so; the steward is 
so and so; the goods, the debtors, the arrangements be- 
tween the debtors and the steward, are so and so.” On 
the contrary, the parable itself tells us that the steward 
is presented to us as an example in one point only ; the 
Lord commended the unjust steward because he did pru- 
dently. He looked ahead, and made provision for the 
future. How he did it is not so much to the point ; the 
main matter is that he did not stumble blindly on and 
land himself in a situation where he would not have a roof 
over his head. In that he is an example to the children 
of light. Prudence may not bea characteristically Christian 
virtue, but if there is a future to look forward to, every 
man who looks forward sets so far a good example. If 
this had been all, there would be no real difficulty, and 
the parable might have ended at v. 8. The difficulty 
begins at v. 9, where the moral of the story seems to be 
appended to it by our Lord Himself. ‘“ And Isay unto you, 
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make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when it fails they may receive you into the eternal 
tents.” Here it is not only prudence that is commended, 
but a particular exercise of prudence analogous in some 
way to that which had been manifested by the unjust 
steward. He provided for his future by making free with 
his master’s money ; he bought the goodwill of his master’s 
debtors at his master’s expense, and so secured a home 
for himself against the day of his dismissal. We must 
not take it too literally if Jesus says to His disciples, “ Go 
you and do the same.” It would have been absurd to add, 
“of course mutatis mutandis.” What we have here is 
not the language of a person commending dishonesty, but 
of a person who is indifferent and even scornful about 
money, yet believes it can be piously and profitably used. 
It is quite clear from the verses which follow (vv. 10-12) that 
the proper use of money is the subject in the evangelist’s 
mind, and that the lesson of the unjust steward, as he under- 
stood it, is a lesson on this subject. He speaks of money, 
indeed, or represents Jesus as speaking of it, in v. 12, under 
the Stoic designation of 7d addérpioy, that which is alien, 
which does not belong to a man’s true nature, the lack 
of which does not affect what he is ; and this tone of supe- 
riority, mingled with the feeling that wealth in general be- 
longs to a region which is never free from sin (“‘ the mammon 
of unrighteousness’) pervades the passage. But worth- 
less or worse as money may be in itself, there is one profit- 
able investment of it for a Christian—its investment in 
charity. This is the way to provide for the future, as the 
unjust steward provided ; this is the way to make friends 
for ourselves, who, when our wealth fails, or when we our- 
selves die, will welcome us into the eternal world. The 
man who dies without having spent anything in charity 
dies without having made any provision for the future ; 
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he passes into a world in which he will not have a single 
friend. It is quite possible, of course, to read this so prosai- 
cally or so legally that it ceases to be true, and even becomes 
morally monstrous ; but there is no necessity to read it 
so. If it is read in the mood in which it was spoken— 
read as the glowing utterance of a spirit which was in- 
different or contemptuous about money, but enthusiastic 
about man—it has in the highest degree the practical and 
appealing truth with which alone such a spirit is concerned. 
When the Pharisees who were lovers of money heard this 
strange doctrine, they mocked the Speaker (v. 14), and the 
story of the Rich Man and Lazarus is His answer to their 
derision. It is given as a case in point. The Rich Man, 
self-sufficient as he seemed, was really more in need of a 
friend than Lazarus. He was on his way to a world in 
which he would have given anything to have Lazarus as 
his friend, but when he got there, it was too late. He had 
his chance to make a friend of him while he lay at his gate ; 
a very small investment in charity might have made an 
infinite difference to his own future. But the rich man 
paid no attention to Lazarus ; the mammon of unrighteous- 
hess was more to him than any appeal of humanity ; and 
he found himself in the eternal world a man without a 
friend. It is possible, I repeat, for a grammarian or a 
legalist to find that all this is immoral or unreal ; but for 
the intelligent man who reads with his conscience it is 
profoundly and solemnly true. Perhaps for the exegete 
one of the main lessons of the unjust steward and the rich 
man and Lazarus is that in the interpretation of live words 
we need to take account not only of formal principles of 
hermeneutics, but of the moral temperature at which the 
words were spoken. 

The unjust steward is a parable in the strict sense, in 
which a daring approach to allegory is made at a single 
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point in the interpretation—an approach which can be 
vindicated, however, in some such way as has just been 
suggested. There are other parables in Luke from which 
allegorising must be kept even more strictly apart. This 
applies particularly to those which give lessons on prayer. 
Thus in the story of the man who came at midnight to 
ask three loaves from his friend, we must not say that 
the friend who has gone to bed with his children represents 
God: the argument is not, “As this man behaves in the 
story, so will God behave ”. but, “If even a man, with 
so many reasons for being disobliging, can be won by 
importunity, much more will God lend a ready ear to the 
ery of His children.” The moral indeed is put in very 
much this form by our Lord Himself in the parable of the 
importunate widow and the unjust judge. Yet here it is 
difficult to avoid feeling that the wronged widow represents 
the persecuted church, and that her vindication is to take 
place at the ardently prayed for and long deferred but 
sure coming of the Messiah. This is undoubtedly how 
the evangelist read it, and he recognised in so doing a 
strongly allegorical element ; but unmistakable as this 
element is, it is confined. The widow may represent the 
church, but the judge does not represent God, though it 
is God who is to do the church justice. In spite of the one 
allegorical feature, the argument of the whole is, “ If even 
the unconscionable judge could be moved by importunity, 
much more will God see justice done to His chosen who 
cry to Him day and night.” Cases like these show the 
importance, on one hand, of not denying an allegorical 
feature if it is manifestly present ; and on the other, of 
not allowing the presence of such a feature to disturb the 
balance or proportion of the whole. A sense of the practical 
interest of the speaker, of the application which is to be 
made of the words according to the context in which they 
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are presented, and of the flexibility of all these illustrative 
modes of teaching, will usually keep one straight. It is 
quite gratuitous, in the interest of an arbitrary theory, 
to eliminate everything allegorical, and to reconstruct 
our texts as pure parables; but it is just as gratuitous, 
and not less misleading, to carry allegorising interpretation 
to a point which destroys the one lesson every parable is 
designed to teach, or which raises questions to which nothing 
in the text supplies any answer. 

I shall conclude with two observations which illustrate 
further the value of unity and consistency in interpretation, 
both as setting a limit to allegorising and as preserving 
the true impression which a parable is designed to make. 
The first concerns the parable of the Ten Virgins. This, 
as it stands in Matthew, is one of a pair of parables con- 
nected with the Parousia or coming of the Messiah. The 
moral is the same in both, but the motive is different. 
Watch, says the first (the parable of the faithful and un- 
faithful servants in Matthew xxiv. 44-51), for the advent 
may be sooner than you expect, and surprise you in dis- 
order ; watch, says the second (the parable of the Virgins 
in Matthew xxv. 1-13), for the advent may be later than you 
expect, and surprise you asleep. That this is the main 
impression to be left—this, at least, and the solemn truth 
that there is such a thing possible in the mind of Jesus 
as the idea of an irreparable loss, a final exclusion—cannot 
be disputed; and it ought not to be blurred or deadened 
by an interpreter looking for subordinate lessons in this 
or that feature of the picture. The parable of the Virgins 
tempts to allegorising almost more than any other, yet 
there is not one in which it proves so impracticable. How 
easy it is to say, as no doubt the evangelist would have 
said, that the Bridegroom is Christ. But when Christ 
is the bridegroom, the church is the bride; and here the 
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church is not the bride, but the bride’s maids, and the 
allegory collapses at once. How tempting, too, but how 
futile, to find by allegorising a meaning for the oil which 
the wise provided and the foolish lacked. What was it 2 
It is vain to ask. The only answer which is not irrelevant 
and distracting is the quite vague and indefinite one, that 
as the purpose of the virgins and the lamps was to add 
to the splendour of the procession or the feast, those who 
(for whatever reason) could not add to that splendour 
were unfit to be there, and were in point of fact excluded. 
The preacher who enters into a prolonged and inconclusive 
examination of what is meant by the oil is apt unconsciously 
to dissipate the impression Jesus meant to leave—that 
people may be surprised at last in a state in which they 
are unfit to enter into the joy of the Lord, and are therefore 
refused entrance. They are not ready, and when they 
come again after the best preparation they can make, it 
is too late. It is no use quarrelling with this either on 
dogmatic or allegorising grounds. We must not annul the 
unequivocal impression of the parable by the plea that it 
is never too late to mend, or that God could never refuse 
to welcome the penitent except by ceasing to be God ; 
and just as little are we at liberty to annul it by finding 
that the oil is some trifling matter the want of which could 
never justify a punishment so severe. The whole intention 
is to leave a solemn and awful impression on the mind, 
and every interpretation which abates this must be dis- 
carded as inconsistent with the parable as a whole. 

The other observation concerns what is in some respects 
the simplest as well as the most wonderful of the Parables— 
the Prodigal Son. The evangelist, as I have already pointed 
out, gives us the key to its interpretation in its historical 
setting. It is part of Jesus’ defence of His own conduct 
in receiving sinners and eating with them. It is one of 
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a sequence of three, all teaching the same lesson. Jesus 
points to every department of human life as furnishing 
analogies to and therefore justifications of His action. In 
welcoming the lost when they turn penitently to God 
He is only doing what the shepherd does who rejoices to 
find his lost sheep, or the woman who rejoices over her 
lost coin, or, supremely, the father who rejoices over his 
lost son. All that is spontaneously human upon earth 
is on His side, and so therefore (He asserts) is God also. 
“There is joy in the presence of the angels over one sinner 
that repenteth.” But though the parable as a whole is 
not to be allegorised, there are many subordinate traits 
in it which lend themselves readily to a spiritual rendering 
not only in harmony with the whole, but in the happiest 
and most striking way reinforcing it. The whole picture 
of the prodigal’s career comes under this head—the far 
country, the riotous life, the poverty, the swine’s husks, 
the remembrance of home: the literal and the spiritual 
so interpenetrate here that interpretation is hardly neces- 
sary; every touch is significant and vital, and the more 
each is felt in its own place, the more impressive the whole 
parable becomes. The one misleading byway is the elder 
brother, and many there be whom he has misled. How 
many interpreters discuss and compare the characters of 
the two sons, and into what embarrassments such dis- 
cussion leads. The mistake made is to enter into such 
comparisons at all. This is not the parable of the two 
sons: Matthew has such a parable elsewhere (xxi. 28 ff.). 
The popular instinct which knows it as the parable of the 
prodigal son is sound ; he is the only son in question; the 
other man appears not as a foil to the prodigal, but as a 
foil to the father. Jesus compares, not the character of 
the brothers, but the ways in which the prodigal is treated 
by his father and his elder brother respectively. He Him- 
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self treated the sinners as the prodigal was treated by his 
father; the Pharisees treated them as the prodigal was 
treated by his brother; and what Jesus wishes us to feel 
is that everything human and divine is on His side. To 
digress into a comparison of the brothers is to put the whole 
parable out of focus, it is to do something in which we 
get no help from Jesus, and to make the one fatal mistake 
an interpreter can make. If there is anything to say about 
the brothers at all, which is in keeping with the parable, 
it is what I once heard felicitously put by John McNeill 
in a sermon—The father went out for them both. 
JAMES DENNEY. 


PRIVATE SACRIFICES BEFORE THE 
JEWISH DAY OF ATONEMENT 


In the Exposrror for June, 1911, on p. 495 ff., Professor 
Eerdmans referred to private sacrifices offered by the Jews 
on the Day of Atonement in addition to the official sacrifices 
prescribed in Leviticus xvi. He pointed out “that the 
Old Testament did not mention these private sacrifices, 
but that the Rabbinical literature informed us about a 
custom of ‘ beating Kapporeth,’ that is sacrificing a white 
cock.” 

While not going into the interesting conclusions of the 
learned professor from the statement quoted, I may be 
permitted to draw his attention to the rather late date 
of the Jewish custom referred to. Not only none of the 
earlier Rabbinic writings of the first and the second centuries 
knows anything of the sacrifice ; but not even the Palesti- 
nian and the Babylonian Talmuds and the numerous works 
of Midrash, covering at least three centuries down to 500, 
betray any trace of it. It is only in the Responsa of the 
Gaons, the heads of the rabbinic high schools in Sura and 
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Pumbeditha, between 850 and 1038 that the earliest refer- 
ence to the Kapparah on the day preceding the Day of 
Atonement is found! The Responsa concerned are all 
anonymous, but one is quoted as emanating from Gaon 
Hai (998-1038) of Pumbeditha, another could possibly be 
attributed to Gaon Natronai of Sura (857-866). They 
report a custom of killing cocks on the day before the Day 
of Atonement. A white cock was recommended by Isaac 
Luria in the sixteenth century on cabbalistic grounds. 
Considering these facts, there is so far no justification for 
Professor Eerdmans’ assumption of private sacrifices of 
the Jews in Palestine in the times of the Temple in Jeru- 
salem. It is not even known from where the question 
about the prevailing custom to kill cocks on the day men- 
tioned was addressed to the scholars ; and there is no infor- 
mation available whether the Jews in Palestine ever knew 
the usage at or after the time when it was discussed by the 
scholars in Babylon. 

Wherever the custom of killing a cock on the day before 
the Day of Atonement was first adopted by Jews, it would 
be of special interest to ascertain from whom they borrowed 
the, no doubt, heathen usage. Jewish sources do not 
even indicate this, and only suggestions of some proba- 
bility can be derived from references to sacrificing cocks in 
Semitic countries. It is certainly not a genuine Jewish 
custom. For it is well known that the Jewish law allowed 
no birds except pigeons and turtledoves to be sacrificed 
on the altar in Jerusalem. It is true, the Karaites maintain 
that the cock was actually offered.2 But, from their argu- 
ments, it is clear that they invented it in order to disprove 
the rule of their founder ‘Anan that only such animals 
were permitted for food as clean as were fit for a sacrifice 


1 See Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. Kapparah. 
? See Harkavy, Ligquté Qadmoniyoth, ii. 67, 145, 154, 
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in the Temple, therefore not the cock and the hen. To 
Galilee points the prohibition in the Mishnah, most probably 
by Rabbi Meir, and the qualification of the prohibition 
by his colleague R. Yehudah, to sell a white cock to heathens, 
because they offer such to their idols. It is, however, 
not certain whether those rabbis of the middle of the second 
century, in these statements, referred to native Palestinian 
heathens, or to Greeks and Romans in the Hellenistic 
cities in and around Galilee. The statement of the rabbis 
that the Cuthaeans worshipped a cock,? derived perhaps 
from the name Nergal in II. Reg. 17, 30 and from observa- 
tions in heathen Samaria, cannot decide the question.’ 
In any case, it is most improbable that the Galilean Jews 
should have adopted the custom of sacrificing a cock from 
non-Jews in Galilee in the times of the Mishnah and of the 
Palestinian Talmud. For, in that case, the rabbis would 
not have failed to denounce in strong terms the heathen 
character of it, just as some rabbis did in Spain in the 
thirteenth century. 

The custom probably belongs to post-Talmudic times 
and was adopted by some Jews living in a country where 
heathen worship continued in the sixth and following 
centuries. It is certain that the cock was sacrificed mainly 
by peoples to which it was sacred, as representing some 
god. It seems to have been a solar symbol in the worship 
of Baal,t as it was in the temple in Mabug in Syria the 
announcer of Baal’s oracle.6 Also the Harranians fre- 
quently offered cocks to their gods,° because the cock was 


1 Cabodah zarah, i. 5. 

2 b. Sanhedrin 63, b. 

3 Of. Scholz, Gétzendienst, 394. 

4 Delitzsch on Job xxxviii. 36, Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion, iii. 
695 ff. 

5 Lucian, De dea Syria, 48. 

® Chwolson, Die Ssabier, ii. 87. 
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under the influence of the sun. Galilee, Syria and Harran 
represent in this the ancient worship of the Baal; but in 
those reports there is no trace of a sacrifice of atonement 
which was the peculiar characteristic of the Jewish offering. 

A responsum by one of the heads of the schools in Sura 
or Pumbeditha in Babylonia,’ probably by Gaon Hai, 
reports another form of atonement ten days before the 
Day of Atonement. The author in explaining the difficult 
word Porpisa used by Babylonian rabbis, says: ‘ People 
make baskets of palm branches, and fill them with earth 
and manure, twenty-two or fifteen days before the new year ; 
everybody sows in them on behalf of all children, male and 
female, Egyptian beans and peas, and call it Porpisa. On 
the day before the New Year everybody takes his own 
basket and swings it around his head seven times and Says: 
“This is in exchange for me, this is a substitute for me,” and 
throws it into the river. This reminds one of the gardens 
of Adonis,? but has no parallel as atonement in that 
worship. Though several improbable derivations from 
Greek words have been suggested,? the names of those 
rabbis of the Babylonian school make it certain that it was 
either a Persian or a Babylonian custom prevailing in 
Pumbeditha in the fourth century. The similarity of the 
sacrifice of a cock suggests the same country as place of 
its origin and of its continued practice. 

Just as late as that sacrifice is the other custom referred 
to by Professor Eerdmans of revoking the religious vows 
of last year on the eve of the Day of Atonement. Before 
the ninth century nobody seemed to know of it, and the 
head of the school in Sura, Gaon Natronai (857-866), in a 
Tesponsum on the usage, says: Neither in the two schools 


* Quoted by Rashib in his commentary to b. Sabbath, 81b, 
? Fleischer in Levy’s Dictionary, iy. 229a, . 
3 Krauss, Lehnworter, ii, 494, 
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nor in Babylonia does a similar custom exist either on 
the New Year or on the Day of Atonement. Our fathers 
never observed it ; but we know that it has spread in many 
countries! It is, consequently, against all evidence to 
use it for illustrating the beliefs and the sacrifices of the 


time of the Temple. 
A. BUCHLER. 


THE ODES OF SOLOMON : CHRISTIAN ELEMENTS. 
rit: 


Ix the two preceding articles the effort has been made 
so to characterize the poet of the Odes of Solomon by his 
salient and pervasive ideas that we may relate them on 
the one side to admittedly antecedent ideas in the literature 
of later Judaism, and on the other compare them with 
the elements which appear to be Christian. Of the latter 
we have two groups: (1) passages such as Ode 19 and the 
latter part of Ode 42, which are generally conceded to be 
interpolated ; (2) passages whose authenticity is disputed, 
and which afford no other criterion of their origin than their 
agreement or disagreement (4) with their immediate con- 
text, and (b) with the conceptions and style of the Odist. 

As an example of the class of admitted, and indeed 
almost self-evident, interpolations we cannot do better 
than to reproduce Ode 19, differentiating typographically 
the two poetic lines which seem to form the authentic 
basis from the prose addition. 


Ope 19. 


1 A cup of milk was offered me 
and I drank it in the sweetness of the delight of the Lord. 
2 The Son is the cup, and He who was milked is the Father: 
2 and the Holy Spirit milked Him: because His breasts were full, 


1 See Revue des Htudes Juives, xxxix. 1899, p. 77 ff. 
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and it was necessary for Him that His milk should be sufficiently 
released ;* and the Holy Spirit opened his bosom and mingled 
the milk from the two breasts of the Father, and gave the mixture 
to the world without their knowing: * and they who receive in 
its fulness are the ones on the right hand. 

* [The Spirit] opened the womb of the Virgin and she received 
conception and brought forth; and the Virgin became a Mother 
with many mercies; 7 and she travailed and brought forth a Son, 
without incurring pain; * and because she was not sufficiently 
prepared, and she had not sought a midwife (for He brought her 
to bear), she brought forth as if she were a man, of her own will ; 
* and she brought Him forth openly, and acquired Him with great 
dignity, *° and loved Him in his swaddling clothes, and guarded 
Him kindly, and showed Him in majesty. Hallelujah. 


Ode 19 is in reality not an ode at all. Its first half ( 19a) 
consists merely of two lines wholly in the style and spirit 
of the Odist* followed by the allegorizing comment of some 
Christian editor. Its second half (190) is, as Harris points 
out, an 


account of the Virgin Birth which follows the parable of the cup 
of milk and can almost be detached as a separate composition. 


But the phenomenon of the former half (19a) at least 
is not without its parallel. Ode 27 seems to consist of a 
single line of authentic text followed by two lines of alle- 
gorising exposition, the whole being identical (save for 
trifling corruption Of text) with Ode 42, 1-3. 


ODE 27. OpE 42. 1-3 
* I stretched out my hands * I stretched out my hands 
and sanctified the Lord. and approached + my Lord. 
? For the extension of my For the stretching of my hands 


hands is the sign thereof {? my |is the sign thereof t: #* my 


expansion is the upright tree expansion is the outspread tree. 
(the cross). 


Ode 42 is one of those which the editor admits to be 
interpolated, and the character of verses 2-3 suggests 
* See below, p. 245. 


t See Gunkel, Zits. f. ntl. Wiss. 
¢ So Flemming. Harris: “ His sign.” 
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an alien and Christian origin. The poet in verse 1 is de- 
scribing the attitude of prayer, as in the following :— 


Ope 37. 


i. 1 I stretched out my hands to my Lord, 
and to the Most High I raised my voice ; 
2 And I spake with the lips of my heart: 
And He heard me when my voice reached Him. 


ii. ? His answer came unto me, 
and gave me the fruits of my toils, 
And it gave me rest by the grace of the Lord. Hallelujah. 


In Ode 42 the writer of verse 23 takes the speaker of 
verse 1 to be Christ, and follows Hp. Barn. xii. 2-4* in 
making this a reference to the stretching of J esus’ arms on 
the cross! How, then, has duplication occurred, which 
produced out of the line and gloss from Ode 42 an indepen- 
dent Ode? Until some better explanation be presented 
we must suppose that one of the series of transcribers 
and translators through whose hands the text has passed, 
found (perhaps on the margin) the authentic line repeated 
with the explanatory gloss attached, and transcribed 
them as an additional Ode; while Ode 42 was simul- 
taneously transcribed with the gloss included. 

If such was the origin of “Ode” 27, we can account 
for Ode 19a. Its first two lines reproduce the thought of 


Ode 8. 17 :— 


17 T fashioned their members, 
my own breasts I prepared for them 
That they might drink my holy milk 
And live thereby. 


Violent as the figure of a nursing-father appears to the 
modern ear, it is far from unknown either in Old Testament 


*“ Tho Spirit saith to the heart’of Moses (Ex. xvii. 11 ff.) that he should 
make a type of the cross and of Him who was to suffer.... Moses 
therefore... stretched out his hands, and so Israel was again victorious. ... 
And again in another prophet (Is. Ixv. 2) He saith, The whole day long 
have I stretched out my hands unto a disobedient people.” The inter- 
polation in Ode 42 seems to cover ver. 2-4, 
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or New. Mosesemploys itin Numbers xi. 12, and Paulin 1 
Thessalonians ii. 7.* In particular it is repeatedly applied by 
Deutero-Isaiah to the sustenance of restored Israel (Is. xlix. 
23, 1x. 16). Especially is our repugnance mitigated when we 
follow the poet’s conception of the milk of the Lord in other 
Odes. Primarily it is the product of field and herd. The 
mountains of Judea “ flowing with milk and honey ” are 
like nourishing breasts for Yahweh’s people. Ode 35 
supplies such a picture of the land which drinks the dew 
of heaven :— 


* The dew of the Lord in quietness 
He distilled upon me. 
2 And the cloud of peace 
He caused to rise over my head. 


6 And I was pled like a child by he mother : 
And He gave me milk, the dew of the Lord. 

But with the Odist we are ever trembling on the verge 
of the spiritual sense. More to him is the spiritual ‘‘ milk ” 
of the knowledge of Yahweh promised in Isaiah xxviii. 9 
to a childlike and docile people, the free draught of ‘‘ wine 
and milk” offered by His messenger in Isaiah lv. 1-3, than 
His gift of material subsistence which suggests the figure. 
Some allowance, then, must be made for differences of 
literary taste in different ages. 

No such allowance, however, can possibly cover the 
crude and repulsive allegorizing of Ode 19. 2-5, for it is 
simply insupposable that the poet himself intended, e.g., 
a reference to Old and New Testament revelation in the 
mingled “ milk from the two breasts of the Father.” This 
forcing of the metaphor down upon all fours is on a par 
with the gnosis of the promise of “ milk and honey ” in 
Ep. Barn. vi. 8-10, 17, if indeed it has not been actually 


* Cf Gal. iv. 19. 
t What saith the other prophet Moses unto them? “ Behold, these 
things saith the Lord God; enter into the good land, which the Lord 
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suggested by it; for the distinction drawn between “ those 
on the right hand” who receive the mixture of the milk 
“from the two breasts” and those who do not receive 
it “in its fulness” can only be understood with reference 
to Law and Gospel. 

The second half of the ‘“ Ode” (190) disconnected as 
it is with the earlier half, has perhaps somewhat better 
right to be considered authentic, because its author has 
not descended abruptly to the level of undisguised prose. 
Traces of the form of parallelism are seemingly present, 
whether as reminders not altogether obliterated by the 
reviser, or as more or less conscious imitation. But as 
similar assimilation to the poetic form of the original is 
present in other admitted interpolations * we need not 
be deterred by its form from accounting for this disconnected 
fragment as we accounted for 19a, if its contents prove 
of like nature. 

Now 19a, as we have seen, can be accounted for as a 
Christian midrash, or exegetical comment, either upon Ode 8. 
17 or upon an equivalent expression of some lost Ode. 
It is confirmatory of this result when we find that 19 
would subserve a similar function toward Ode 11, inter- 


sware unto Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and inherit it, a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” (But what saith knowledge (yvdsus) ? Understand 
ye. (It means) Set your hope on him who is about to be manifested 
to you in the flesh, even Jesus. For ‘man’ (Adam) is earth suffering ; 
for from the face of the earth (Adamah) came the creation of Adam. What 
then meaneth he? Into the good land (earth, Adamah), a land (earth) 
flowing with milk and honey. Blessed is our Lord, brethren, who estab- 
lished among us wisdom and understanding of His secret things. For 
the prophet speaketh a parable concerning the Lord (as the Second Adam ?) 
_. . What then is the milk and the honey ? Because the child is first 
kept alive by honey, and then by milk. So in like manner we being kept 
alive by our faith in the promise (of the O.T.) and by the word (of the 
gospel) shall live and be lords of the earth.” 

* Of. Ode 42, of which Harris writes: “ The Psalm is too highly evolved 
in its imaginary treatment of the Descent into Hell to be reckoned as 
belonging to the same period as the main body of the collection.” 
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preted as a canticle of the Virgin Mary. Mere juxtaposition 
will suffice to show the nature of this possible relation. 


Ope 11. CrrcumcIsion or THE Heart, 


i. 1 My heart was cloven,* 
and its flower appeared ; 
And grace sprang up in it: 
and it brought forth fruit unto the Lord. 


ii. ? For the Most High clave + my heart 
by His Holy Spirit ; 
And searched my affection toward Him, 
and filled me with love for Him. 


19. 6 [The Spirit] opened the womb of the Virgin, and she re- 
ceived conception and brought forth; and the Virgin became a 
mother with many mercies, and she travailed and brought forth a 
Son without incurring pain; and because she was not sufficiently 
prepared, etc., etc. 


Of the real meaning of Ode 11 the immediate context 
as well as the two preceding Odes leaves no room for doubt. 
The poet continues his comparison of the opening of his 
heart to that of the bosom of earth laid open by the plough- 
share to the fructifying warmth and moisture of heaven, 
as follows :— 


* And His opening { of me 
Ode 7. 14-17. became my salvation ; 
Bar. 3. 36 And I ran in His way in His peace, 
even in the way of truth. 
* From the beginning even to the end 
I acquired the knowledge of Him; 
5 And I was established on the rock of truth, 
where He had set me up. 


We have indeed nothing beyond a conjecture to offer 
that the description of the miraculous conception and 
virgin birth which enters so abruptly in 19. 6-10 was actually 
at any time attached to, or even suggested by Ode 11; 
but since its spurious character and its present disconnection 


*OdeulOwulet: t Or: “ circumcised.” 
t Or “ circumcision.” 
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are admitted, conjecture becomes unavoidable, and we 
have the analogy of Ode 27 to guide us. 

Fortunately this particular interpolation admits of being 
dated within quite restricted limits. It is quoted not 
later than 311 a.p. by Lactantius (Div. Instit. iv. 12). This 
author even gives the name and number of the Ode, which 
must therefore have then formed a recognised part of the 
collection. Although Ode 19 is not one of the five pre- 
served in Pistis Sophia we have no reason to doubt that 
it circulated with the rest as early as 200 A.D. But to 
place its origin more than a decade or so earlier than 200 A.D. 
is impossible. As Harris notes, this writer in describing 
the Nativity 
‘* dispenses with the usual aids to childbirth, and introduces details 
for which we find parallels in the Apocryphal Gospels of the Infancy. 


And it is frankly impossible that the doctrine of the Miraculous 
Birth should have become so highly evolved in the first century.” 


In point of fact the legend of the painless child-bearing 
of Mary “without 4 midwife” appears in Acta Petri c. 
Simone, xxiv. and in an apocryphum Josephi of cire. 150-200 
a.p. which formsthe nucleus of Protev. Jacobi (chh. xix.—xx.).* 
Besides this we have the polemic allusion to those who 
do not “receive the milk in its fulness.” Only those who 
receive the milk of revelation as mingled by the Spirit 
“from the two breasts of the Father” are “those on the 
right hand” (Matt. xxv. 23), Harnack will not indeed 
admit the view of Harris that we have a reference here 
either to the Marcionites who deny Old Testament revelation 
or Jews who deny the New. According to Harnack : 


“Our Ode is older than the New Testament, and if the two 
Testaments were meant the author would have expressed himself 


more plainly.” 


This statement, however, can hardly pass unchallenged. 


* With Protev. Jac. xviii. 2 ef. Ode 24. 3 below. 
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The “Ode” is certainly much later than the Epistle of 
Barnabas, where in vi. 17 the “honey” and “milk” of 
the promise are similarly made to correspond to “ promise ” 
and “ word.” * Even Hebrews i. 1 f., ii. 2 f. contrasts the 
“word spoken through angels” with the new revelation, 
Ode 19 expresses itself more plainly than either. In con- 
junction with the Nativity legends the internal evidence 
of Ode 19 is therefore quite sufficient to bring down its 
date beyond 150 a.p. 

The foregoing study of admittedly interpolated material 
should afford at least a foothold for grappling with more 
complicated problems. We have not only obtained an 
idea of the character of at least one redactional element, 
including even its approximate date, but we have been 
able to form a working hypothesis of the process by which 
some of this redactional material may have become incor- 
porated into the text. We may reasonably apply the 
results already obtained to some of the obscurer Odes. 

Next on this score to Ode 42, which the editor himself 
regards as spurious or interpolated,t stands the group 
Odes 22-24, of which Harris remarks that they “do not 
admit of grouping with the others.” We have indeed 
already considered Ode 22 as an example of the theme 
‘Redemption from Sheol,” and need not return to it. 
But Ode 23 in its continuation of this theme gives every 
indication of almost hopeless textual corruption combined 
with unmistakably Christian explanations, as in the two 
concluding verses which give the following explanation 
regarding the letter of verses 5-9, 


Now the letter was a great voiume (mwaxldiov), which was wholly 
written by the finger of God: and the name of the Father was on 
it, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, to rule for ever and ever. 
Hallelujah. 


* See above, p. 246, t See note above, p. 247. 
$ See the article in the preceding number, p. 335. 
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There is of course just as little reason to doubt the second 
or third century Christian origin of this addition as there 
is to doubt its spuriousness. The comparison of the Lord’s 
thought to a letter whose seal cannot be loosed by those who 
receive it in verses 5-9 hasa certain relation to Isaiah xxix. 
11.* The veryconfusion and unintelligibleness of verses 5-14 
suggests in fact that the poetic effusion of verses 1-4 is rather 
covered over than wholly obliterated. But with verse 6 
we have already descended to prose and prose to us at 
least unintelligible. In content, too, there is a lack of 
harmony; for whatever was in the mind of the Odist 
when he began, and even when he introduced the simile 
of the letter, we may be very sure it was not the ‘“‘ great 
tablet’ with whose praise his Ode is made to wind up. 
The Editor writes : 

This is the most difficult of all the psalms in the collection, and 
I have almost despaired of being able to explain it. 

All we need add is that the occurrence of the pronouncedly 
Christian elements and the hopeless confusion together 
is itself significant. 

In Ode 24 the case is almost reversed. Here the view 
so ably presented by Bernard + that our Odes are really 
baptismal hymns reaches its maximum of plausibility. 
So far as their currency in Christian communities is con- 
cerned, there is much to commend it. Ode 24 in particular 
looks like an adaptation to such a purpose. But in their 
dominating ideas and fundamental structure these Odes 
have no closer relation to baptism than the ‘‘ Song of Moses 
and the Children of Israel”? in Exodus xv., or the Songs of 
Redemption in Deutero-Isaiah. The trouble with Ode 24 is 
that in its present form it reminds us of much of the 
statuary of the Oriental “antika’”’ dealer, whose second- 


* See also Prov. xx. 26 
+ Journ. of Theol. Studies, Oct. 1910. 
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century torsos are so apt to be supplied with seventh cen- 
tury, or even nineteenth century heads. The Ode has 
one subject, its opening verse another; and the ingenuity 
of the interpreter ‘struggles in vain to effect a connexion 
between them. From verse 2 on the poet is describing 
an eschatological manifestation similar to that of A poc. 
Bar. xxi. 21-23.* The last Enemy is being abolished. With 
him perish all that were found “ imperfect.” Those who 
were “lifted up in their hearts, but deficient in wisdom ” 
were rejected, leaving none but such as had received “ the 
word.” But what had this to do with verse 12 We trans- 
cribe the Ode that the reader may judge of the difficulty :— 


Opr 24. Dzstruction or SHEOL. 


? The dove fluttered over the Messiah (Christ) because He was 
her head; and she sang over Him and her voice was heard. 


2 And the inhabitants were afraid 
and the sojourners were moved 
Protev. Jac. ? The birds dropped their wings 
iia and all creeping things died in their holes. 


And the abysses were opened which had been covered i 
And they cried to the Lord like women in travail 

* And no food was given to them 
because it belonged not to them. 

* And they sealed up the abysses 
with the seal of the Lord. 


And they perished in the same thought 
in which they had been { from of old, 
* For they were corrupt from the beginning ; 
and the end of their corruption was life. 


* “Show to those who know not, and let them see that it has befallen 
us and our city until now according to the longsuffering of thy power, 
because on account of thy name thou hast called us a Beloved People. 
Every nature therefore from this onward is mortal, Reprove therefore 
the angel of death, and let thy glory appear, and let the might of thy 
beauty be known, and let Sheol be sealed, so that from this time for- 
ward it may not receive the dead, and let the treasuries of souls restore 
those which are enclosed in them.” 

t On this reading and Ode 24 in general see Duensing : Zits. f. nil. Wiss. 
xii. 1 (1911) p. 86f. 

¢ Rendering suggested by C. C. Torrey. 
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7 And every one of them that was imperfect perished, 

for there was no giving them a word that they might wait ; 
® And the Lord destroyed the imaginations of all them 

that had not the truth with them. 


® For they who in their hearts were lifted up 
were deficient in wisdom, 
And so they were rejected, 
because the truth was not in them. 


10 For the Lord disclosed His Way 
and spread abroad His grace: 
And those who understood it know His holiness. Hallelujah. 


It is true that early Christian references to the story of 
Jesus’ baptism with its “voice from heaven ’’ connect 
with it the “ prophecy” of Psalm xxix. 3, “ The voice of 
the Lord is upon the waters,” and that primitive art and 
legend depicted the terror of the river (god) after the example 
of Psalm exiv. 3-5. Even Psalm lxxiv. 13+ f. was employed, 
the “ smiting of the heads of the Dragon in the sea ” being 
applied to the baptism of Jesus in Jordan.* Such employ- 
ments of the canonical Psalms in application to the bap- 
tism of Jesus might explain an employment of Ode 24 in 
some such sense as Bernard suggests, including the pre- 
fixing to it of its ill-fitting opening verse. But we are 
inquiring as to its composition; and the undoubtedly 
genuine Odes afford no example of such a transition as 
here between verse 1 and verse 2. On the other hand we 
have found several instances already of what seem to be 
misplaced explanatory glosses. Verse 1 of Ode 24 has the 
characteristics of an explanatory gloss; in Ode 28. aie 
we have expressions which may have given rise to it :— 


* Jacoby, Apokrypher Bericht tiber die Taufe Jesu, ete. Strassburg’ 
1902, pp. 39, 47 ff., 73 £. 

} The instances adduced by Harris (p. 123) from the Descensus ad 
Inferos to prove an association between the baptism and the Harrowing 
of Hell are less adapted to prove his point than those we have cited from 
Jacoby. The prediction to Seth, o.g., that when the Beloved Son comes 
into the world and is baptized by John “ then thy father Adam will receive,” 
etc., will not bear this inference, 
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1 As the wings of doves over their nestlings ; 
and the mouth of their nestlings towards their mouths, 
2 So also are the wings of the Spirit over my heart. 


In Harris’ opinion the writer of what he justly calls 
“this exquisite Psalm” may have been “speaking as if 
in the person of Christ.” An editor or transcriber of the 
Odes who held the same opinion may easily have attached 
the note now so unsuitably prefixed to Ode 24:—‘‘ The 
dove was fluttering over Christ because He was her head ; 
and she was singing over Him, and her voice was heard.” 

In attempting to account for the inclusion of manifestly 
extraneous matter, for the most part baldest prose, we 
have ventured beyond the limits of the strictly demonstrable 
into the field of conjecture. This is permissible where there 
is general admission of the spurious nature of the material. 
But the case is otherwise with certain clearly Christian 
elements in passages and Odes not otherwise open to ques- 
tion. Of this we have seen an example in Ode 3, on the 
Adoption of Sons.* Harnack and Staerk agree that “the 
Son” as the object of the Odist’s love is a complete con- 
tradiction of the context, which makes Israel Yahweh’s 
“fervent Lover,” and Yahweh the “ Beloved.” Harnack, 
who is not content like Staerk to delete the single word 
“the Son,” but brackets the whole verse, considers that 
the proof is here conclusive (“ stringent’) of the Jewish 
origin of the Ode. Others ask why, even if interpolation 
in the interest of a more tangibly and distinctively Christian 
interpretation be admitted, it need necessarily follow 
that the original was not also Christian, though to a less 
pronounced degree. To this there is no answer save by 
the method we have outlined, a method—to borrow the 
mathematicians’ phrase—of “ approximation by double 
position.” Study of the dominant and pervasive ideas 


* See art. “Songs of the Lord’s Beloved” in the preceding number 
of this journal, p. 329. 
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of the Odist will gradually reveal more and more of their 
relation to one another and to the pervasive ideas of the 
age when a Hellenised type of Judaism was anticipating 
much that we have been accustomed to look upon as dis- 
tinctively Christian. Study of the admittedly spurious 
and dubious elements will throw increasing light upon the 
factors of change. Until this process of study and critical 
analysis is further advanced than at present a positive 
verdict would be premature. Something will depend 
on the verdict of the linguists on the original language 
of the Odes, more on the students of comparative religion, 
most of all perhaps on the literary critic familiar with 
the history and literary transmission of religious ideas 
in the Hellenistic world. The relation of the Odist’s ideas 
to those of Paul and the Fourth Evangelist is self-evident. 
The vital importance to the student of Christian origins 
of clearly determining just what that relation is, whether 
a relation of direct or indirect dependence, and on which 
side the dependence lies, needs no further emphasis. A 
summary of impressions may seem an unsatisfactory con- 
clusion where so much is at stake; but it is all that the 
present situation really warrants. It will not be too ven- 
turesome to say that increasing familiarity with the per- 
vasive, controlling ideas of the Odes tends continually 
in the present writer’s mind to increase the sense of their 
kinship to the literature of later Hellenistic Judaism which 
takes up and develops the ideas of Deutero-Isaiah. In 
the direction of the individualization of religion, the dena- 
tionalizing of the Messianic hope, the approximation of 
a hypostatised Wisdom-doctrine to the Logos idea of the 
Stoics, and the adoption of Platonised conceptions of 
immortality and the relation of body and spirit, the Wisdom 
of Solomon, an Egyptian-Jewish writing of circ. 30 B.c., 
is the nearest representative of this development. In 
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the direction of eschatology, the Inheritance doctrine, 
idealised hopes of the renovated Land of .Promise, and the 
tabernacling of God there with a Chosen People, glorified 
to be His sons and heirs, the nearest representative is per- 
haps the Apocalypse of Baruch. Beyond Isaiah, the canoni- 
cal Psalms, Wisdom, and the Apocalypse of Baruch we 
do not need to go to parallel all the substance and basis 
of the Odes. It does not necessarily follow that they are 
not of Christian origin, for there are early Christian writings 
of which much the same might be said. 

On the other hand, where the Christian element is most 
pronounced we find the strongest independent evidence 
of textual corruption. The substance of the thought ap- 
pears to be quite unaffected by any New Testament writing, 
The more closely we scrutinise those elements which seem 
at first to be Christian the more do they seem to yield 
either a pre-Christian sense, or one at variance with the 
context. Under these circumstances it will surely be 
wiser not to risk a repetition of the error committed when 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, a Jewish writing 
of approximately this same period, was pronounced to be 
Christian because of its interpolations, and to remember 
the principle long since laid down by a great master in 
this field, one of the ablest and most lamented scholars of 
our generation ;— 

Considering that in the earliest days of the Christian Church 
this (pseudepigraphy) was a species of literary activity that flourished 
chiefly among the heretical sects, and that it was not till a some- 
what later period that it began to be cultivated in Catholic circles 
as well, it may be assumed with some degree of probability that 
those Old Festament pseudepigraphic writings which are mentioned 
in terms of high respect by the earliest of the Fathers, down, say to 


Origen inclusive (ob, 251 a.D.) are to be regarded generally as being 
of Jewish and not of Christian origin.* 


B. W. Bacon. 


* Schiirer, Hist. of Jewish People, $3247" Engl. Transl. Div. IT, 
vol. iii. p. 125. Italics Schiirer’s, 
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Fora good many years I have, so far as possible, avoided 
making any reference to the controversy about the “Churches 
of Galatia.” In writing on “The Cities of St. Paul,” it 
was of course inevitable that an account of the great Gala- 
tian cities must take up an attitude on this matter. In fact, 
the mere omission of all North Galatian cities in such a book 
presupposes the opinion that the Apostle did not visit 
that country. It was, however, my purpose to state only 
what appeared to be most important for the right under- 
standing of the history and character of each city, Iconium, 
Antioch, Lystra and Derbe, and tacitly to omit contrary 
opinions except on two or three matters where wrong views 
had been advocated not long previously by distinguished 
scholars, as for example that Iconium was a Roman colony 
in the time of St. Paul, and that it was detached from the 
Province Galatia and incorporated in the new Province of 
Cilicia-Isauria-Lycaonia by the Emperor Hadrian about 
the end of his reign, A.D. 130 to 137." 

I was perfectly content to wait the progress of discovery. 
There is abundant evidence in the country which will grad- 
ually be found by exploration. Had I been able to spend 
the needed money and time purely on a systematic explora- 
tion of the Pauline country, the amount of evidence bearing 
on this subject would have long ago been largely increased 
in amount. Its character would not have changed. The 
new evidence will not contradict, but confirm, the old ; 
and the old evidence was sufficient to settle all the sub- 
sidiary questions relating to the Galatian churches for any 


1 As it chanced, the most eminent champion of the former opinion held 
the South Galatian view, and the principal advocate of the latter was a 
distinguished numismatist who probably has no opinion about and no 
interest in Pauline questions. 
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one who is willing to study it sufficiently, and not merely 
to glance over it for the purpose of finding weapons to 
destroy his opponent’s position. The evidence, however, 
had only an indirect bearing on Pauline questions. It settled 
the main questions regarding the history of the South Gala- 
tian cities. It showed them as important cities of the Pro- 
vince, proud of their Roman character, some as colonies, 
some as Hellenic states of the Empire, of which they formed 
a part in virtue of their position in the Province. They 
were only indirectly and not directly Roman states: they 
were units in the fabric of the Province, and the Province 
was part of the Empire. But there existed no evidence 
bearing directly on Pauline questions ; and no such evidence 
is to be expected. It is in the last degree improbable that 
any proof will ever be found in the soil of South Galatia 
that Paul traversed that country on his third missionary 
journey (Acts xvili. 23). Still less can proof be expected 
that he did not go through North Galatia on that journey 
or on his second journey; and nothing less than such a 
negative proof is likely ever to convince the old North 
Galatian theorists. They can always find some new way 
of evading the indirect evidence; and, though they are 
proved wrong in every objection they make to the South 
Galatian view so far as external history, antiquities and 
geography are concerned, yet ingenious manipulation of 
the difficult Lucan and Pauline references easily provides 
a stronghold where they can feel themselves safe. 

But though no direct proof of the route followed by St. 
Paul in his second and third journeys is to be expected, 
the indirect proof will be greatly increased both in amount 
and in clearness. It has been made an argument against 
me that several of my positions depended on one single piece 
of evidence. One single inscription is really as strong as a 
score on matters of administration and bounds and political 
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arrangement ; but the argument will be more convincing 
to the world, when a score of inscriptions attest the same 
fact. The Province Galatia was so little known that many 
details regarding it depended on one witness, and much was 
unattested and unknown, a matter of conjecture and 
analogy. 

Moreover, the increase in the amount of evidence will 
also make the attestation more clear and simple. When 
facts of organisation in a Province like Galatia, of which 
very little is known, depend on a single witness, the testi- 
mony needs commentary and elucidation ; and the com- 
plicacy of the explanation makes those who have not care- 
fully studied the subject feel some doubt about the force 
of reasoning which has to be so elaborate. When there are 
twenty attestations, these elucidate one another, and pro- 
duce a simpler, more complete and more convincing picture. 

These reflexions were roused in my mind by reading the 
few paragraphs in which Dr. Moffatt, in his Introduction 
to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 95 ff., dismisses the 
Galatian question. A more extraordinary caricature of 
a historical theory it would be difficult to find than his 
account of the arguments for the South Galatian theory. 
I do not mean that Dr. Moffatt intentionally caricatured 
the South Galatian arguments. His strong desire to be 
strictly fair and accurate in stating views from which he 
dissents is conspicuous throughout his book; but he has 
evidently only dipped lightly into the subject, and has never 
studied the history of Anatolian society and the geography 
of the country sufficiently to understand the arguments on 
the opposite side, or to reproduce them accurately. 

I need not, however, go further into wearisome detail ; but 
will simply mention some fresh evidence, most of which 
was found in 1911, when we were able to spend several 
days continuously at Pisidian Antioch. 
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I. Tot Purycian ReEGIon oF GALATIA PROVINCIA. 


It is a cardinal point in the South Galatian view that 
there was a region of the Province called Phrygia, and that 
this region included the cities of Iconium, Antioch of Pisidia, 
and Apollonia. One inscription! mentions Phrygia as 
forming part of the Province Galatia. Now the greater 
part of Phrygia was in the Province Asia. This Galatic 
Phrygia must therefore have been a small region outside 
the Asian frontier ; and Ptolemy v. 4, 9, mentions in the 
Province Galatia a region Phrygia containing the cities 
Apollonia, Antioch, and others. Strabo also describes both 
those cities as being in the country Phrygia ; and numerous 
witnesses prove that they were included in the Province 
Galatia. Still there was naturally a craving for an inscription 
which stated simply and directly that Antioch was reckoned 
by the Romans to be part of a region called Phrygia. 

The nearest approach to such proof lay in two inscriptions, 
which seemed to mention Phrygian Antioch; but both 
were expressed in poetic phraseology; and one of these 
was interpreted by Kaibel as alluding not to Antioch, but 
to Magnesia,’ while in the other the name Antioch was 
resto:sd. ‘The former therefore is unconvincing. 

The .atter inscription is engraved on a large basis 
intended to bear a statue. Professor Sterrett copied it 
in 1884: it mentions on one side of the stone a “ regionary 
centurion,” who was honoured by the city of Antioch ; 
and Professor Sterrett altered his own copy to “ legionary 
centurion.” My protest against this change was approved 
by Professor O. Hirschfeld of Berlin, who in discussing the 
police system of the Roman Empire regarded this “ regionary 


1 C.I.L., iii. 6818. 


? Cities of St. Paul, pp. 260, 445; Histor. Comment. on Galatians, 
p. 201, Kaibel, Inscr. Graec. Ital, etc., no. 933. 
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centurion ”’ as an officer charged with the maintenance of 
peace in the region of which Antioch was capital. This diver- 
sity of reading, however, encouraged others to doubt the 
force of the inscription, especially as the name of the region 
seemed not to be expressly stated. On the adjoining side 
of the stone Professor Sterrett copied a mutilated inscrip- 
tion relating to the same centurion, whose statue once stood 
on the basis. In slightly differing ways he and I partly 
restored this mutilated inscription ; he read “‘ the Mygdon- 
ian city of the Antiochians ” ; I proposed : “ Mygdonian An- 
tioch,” which made a hexameter line. Still the inscription 
was incomplete ; and there can never be any finality about 
an incomplete restoration. There could be no doubt that 
“Mygdonian ” was a mere poetic epithet equivalent to 
“ Phrygian”; but it was not absolutely certain that the 
epithet was applied to Antioch ; 1 and, if it were so applied, 
it might only indicate that the city had been originally 
Phrygian. 

In 1911 we found the basis, half buried in a Turkish ceme- 
tery and turned upside down. I got a man to dig it up, 
but the difficult side was in deep shadow, and could not be 
read until the sun reached it. I could only see that the 
important word was neither ’Avtudyeva as I proposed, nor 
"Avtuyéwy modus as Sterrett restored, but something 
quite different.2 This was disquieting, and threatened to 
give a different and less illuminative turn to the inscription. 

During the next two days we were wholly taken up with 
another more important discovery, of which more will be 
said in the sequel. At last on the morning of our departure 
from Antioch, we prepared to clear up the difficulty, while 
the morning light shone on the undeciphered side. Our 


1 Of the word “ Antioch ” av was read on the stone by Professor Ster- 


rett, but all the rest was conjectural. 
2 I could see that avr. was the beginning, but the rest was not dxea. 
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travelling companions? went off to the stone, while Lady 
Ramsay and I waited to see the camp packed, and then 
followed them. We met them half way on their return. 
They had the complete text, which was far better than I 
had ever imagined : tévde ce MuySovin Avovicrov dvti Biov 
TOAX@V Kai THS elpnyns oréupa. 

Mygdonia, therefore, is used not as an adjective, but as a 
noun. The country Mygdonia at Antioch can of course be 
nothing but Phrygia, expressed by a poetic synonym. 
Mygdon was an ancient Phrygian king, and Mygdonia was 
either a district of Phrygia,? or Phrygia as a whole. Pliny 
indeed distinguishes Mygdonia from Phrygia, placing it on 
the southern frontier of Asian Phrygia (i.e., Phrygia in so 
far as it belonged to the Province Asia), adjoining Pisidia 
and Lycaonia. This is an excellent description of Galatic 
Phrygia, and agrees exactly with the evidence of the inscrip- 
tion now before us. Hence I cannot see any loophole for 
escaping the conclusion that a certain region of the 
Province Galatia, having Antioch as its metropolis and 
centre, was called Phrygia (C.I.L., iii. 6818) or Mygdonia. 

The translation of the text as now constituted presents 
some difficulty. The general import is evident: on one 
side of the stone the metropolis Antioch honours Dionysius 
the regionary centurion ; on the other side the whole Regio 
over which he was placed in authority does honour to him 
as protector of the life of many and as guardian of peace.® 
The opening word révSe implies that a statue was placed 
on the basis. The construction would then be perfectly 
simple, were it not for the concluding word oréupa, which 
Professor Sterrett eliminated conjecturally by altering his 

* Mr. W. M. Calder, B.N.C., Oxford, and Miss M. M. Hardie, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, both former pupils of my own in Aberdeen. 


3 De Vit. Onomasticon (added to Forcellini Lexicon), M. Regio Phrygiae 
memorata Plin. v. 41, 1, Solin, 40, 9, Capell. 6 § 686. 


* The exact title at an earlier period would have been Hirenarch, 
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own copy to read éveca. There is however as little doubt 
about the reading in this case as there is in regard to 
peyewvaptov. 

The text is probably to be explained as an example of 
double accusative, similar to but even more glaringly ungram- 
matical than the series of cases explained in Studies in the 
History of the Eastern Roman Provinces, p. 278." The 
meaning would then be “ Thy statue here, a Dionysius (in 
marble), Mygdonia (erected, and honoured thee with) a 
crown, in return for (guarding) the life of many and (pre- 
serving) the peace.” 

The inscription belongs to the middle of the third century 
after Christ or later. There was therefore alike in the first 
century and in the third a region (xwpa, regio) of the Pro- 
vince Galatia called by the names Phrygia and Mygdonia, 
practically synonymous. To any one that has experience 
of Greek geographical terminology, there can be no more 
precise, definite and clear way of defining this region than 
the words of Luke in Acts xvi. 6, rv Ppuylav cal I’ aNaATLKHY 
xwpav, “The region which is from one point of view (i.e. 
racially) Phrygian and from another point of view (i.e. 
administratively) Galatic.” 

Mr. W. M. Calder will, I hope, soon publish an argument, 
in which he attempts to mark out the bounds of Galatic 
Phrygia or Mygdonia according to the extension of the 
Phrygian language. A negative argument can also be 
derived from the use of other languages than Phrygian. 
Thus Lystra is proved to be beyond the bounds of Phrygia, 
not merely by the express statement of Acts xiv. 6, but also 
by the use of the Lycaonian language in the city; and 
wherever the use of the Pisidian tongue can be proved or 


1 Several of these cases had caused trouble to interpreters ; but when 
the class of examples is recognised and placed in order side by side, all 
difficulty disappears. 
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made probable, the presumption is correspondingly strong 
that we are outside of Galatic Phrygia and in Galatic Pisidia. 


Antioch was, strictly speaking, a Phrygian city towards 
Pisidia : so Strabo defines it. 


II. Toe Puryean LANGUAGE AT Iconium. 


By geographical conformation Iconium is, indubitably, a 
city of the great Lycaonia plain. It was assigned to 
Lycaonia by Cicero (who visited it several times), and by 
Strabo; it was the capital of a Province Lycaonia after 
A.D. 372. This might seem on a superficial view conclusive. 
Yet the evidence that it was a Phrygian city, and so called 
by its inhabitants, is overwhelming : see’ Hastings’ Dict. 
Bib. s.v., and other authorities. 

When I first began to perceive that the people of Iconium 
persisted throughout the Roman period in reckoning their 
city as Phrygian, not Lycaonian, I felt that some strong 
racial feeling must have been confirmed by language: “in 
all probability difference of language originally empha- 
sised their diversity from their Lycaonian neighbours.” 1 
In the same paragraph it was pointed out that in Asia 
Minor through all periods of history, down even to the 
present day, racial distinctions have been persistently 
and tenaciously maintained, and that prejudice and even 
antipathy have been felt by each tribe or race amid that 
motley population against its neighbours who differed in 
blood and language. At the present day even the unifying 
influence of Mohammedan religion and Turkish speech 
has not been strong enough to extirpate racial hatred 
between different peoples of Moslem faith living side by 
side in separate villages on the plateau. 

In the Cities of St. Paul, pp. 329, 334, it was argued that 


* Church in the Roman Empire, p. 38. 
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this Phrygian people became strongly affected by Hellenic 
civilisation and language, so that the city became in outward 
appearance Hellenic; however, ‘“‘it was not a body of 
Greek settlers, but rather the conquering and transforming 
power of Hellenic manners and education, that gave a Hellen- 
ised character to this Phrygian city, . . . but the Oriental 
[i.e., the Phrygian] spirit revived, and the native religion 
and the native goddess returned.” Again on p. 366, with 
regard to the period 250-300 a.p., “Iconium was still a 
Greek-speaking city (except perhaps among the humbler 
classes, where the Phrygian language may still have 
lingered).” 

This opinion that the use of the language kept the racial 
feeling strong was confirmed last year by the discovery of 
two Phrygian inscriptions in the hill which covers the re- 
mains of the Seljuk Sultans’ palace in the centre of Iconium. 
We had the fortunate opportunity in 1910 of making some 
excavations in the hill and disclosing part of a considerable 
number of inscriptions, which were built into the basement 
of the palace. They belong to the period about 150 to 
250 a.D.; the only one which is dated bears the names of 
the consuls of 169 A.D., but many are certainly of the third 
century, and one of the two which are inscribed in the 
Phrygian language can hardly be earlier than A.D. 240 and 
may be even later.} 

There is therefore no doubt that the Phrygian was still 
in use among a section of the Iconian population during 
the third century, and a fortiori it must have been even 
more widely known in the middle of the first century. How 
then is this to be reconciled with two facts which are patent 
in the narrative of the Acts? (1) St. Paul addressed the 


1 They will soon be published by my companion in exploration, Mr. 
W. M. Calder, in the forthcoming number of the Journal of Hellenic 


Studies, 
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Iconian audiences in Greek; (2) the people of Iconium 
who listened to Paul are called Hellenes. 

These two questions are answered together. There was, 
as has been frequently pointed out and as has just been 
stated in the preceding page, a very considerable amount 
of Hellenisation in Iconium when St. Paul first saw it. It 
was already a Hellenic city in organisation and management. 
The language of public business and municipal documents 
was evidently Greek, and not Phrygian. The education was 
Hellenic. The civilization of Greece had laid its grip on the 
people. The educated part of the community spoke Greek, 
although the uneducated certainly used the Phrygian 
tongue. To what extent individual Iconians spoke both 
languages remains uncertain; but evidence bearing on this 
interesting question may yet be discovered. 

As regards name, wherever Hellenic education had laid 
hold of a city of the Aegean lands or Western Asia, the Greek- 
speaking population counted themselves Hellenes, for 
Hellenism in that age was not a fact of blood, but of man- 
ners, ideals and language. 

Hence Paul found in Iconium the Phrygian city, just as 
he found in Antioch the Roman colonia, a considerable 
Greek-speaking population ; and it was among this section 
of the inhabitants that he chiefly found his converts. Many 
of the Jews and the Hellenes believed ; others of the Jews 
disbelieved and opposed him, and these enemies sought 
allies, not among the Hellenes, but among “the nations.’’ 
Luke carefully draws this distinction ; and it corresponds 
apparently in large degree to the distinction between the 
uneducated and therefore Phrygian-speaking part of the 
population and the educated and therefore Greek-speaking. 
The popularly elected magistrates sided with the majority, 
as democratic magistrates in a city must always do. 

It is not, of course, for a moment to be thought that 
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all Hellenes in Iconium were with Paul, and the whole 
Phrygian populace against him; but clearly Luke’s words 
convey the impression—and they must have been intended 
to convey the impression—that the Hellenes supplied, as a 
rule, the converts, and the non-Hellenes the opponents of 
Paul and Barnabas. Here and everywhere Luke’s words, 
when closely scrutinised, point to the conclusion that the 
educated middle class, not the aristocracy on the one hand, 
nor the superstitious lower classes on the other, formed the 
bulk of the Pauline Churches. 

In the end of Hadrian’s reign, about A.D. 130-138, Iconium 
became a Roman colonia; but there is no reason to think 
that this title implied an access of Roman or Italian settlers 
(as it did at Antioch, when Augustus made that city a 
colonia). It meant only an advance in dignity and rights. 

While the Iconians clung to their Phrygian character 
as opposed to the Lycaonian, there is no proof and no likeli- 
hood that the citizens styled themselves ‘‘ Phryges.” They 
would, probably, have called themselves “ Hellenes,” as 
Luke implies. The name “Phrygian” was almost equiva- 
lent to “slave.” Phryx occurs often as a slave-name. 

The association of Hermes with Zeus in Anatolian popular 
religion is proved specially for the district of Phrygia adjoin- 
ing Iconium towards Tyriaion,? and for the district of Lycao- 
nia adjoining Lystra (or perhaps belonging to Lystra), as 
Mr. Calder has shown in the Expostror, 1910, July, p. 1 ff. 


III. AntiocH A GALATIAN CITY. 


In Studia Biblica, iv. p. 53, I argued from an inscription 


1 In a Greek city there was hardly anything that could be called an 
aristocracy distinguishable by any generic name or characteristic ; there 
was only an educated and an uneducated section of the people. In the 
Roman colonia there was an aristocracy, viz., the Roman citizens, and Luke 
states clearly that in Antioch they were opposed to Paul, Acts xiii. 50. 

2 Ohurch in the Roman Empire, p. 58 note. 
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of Apollonia that it was not merely a Galatian city, but was 
classed in the tribe of the Trocmi. In the inscription there 
quoted a person who gains distinction in Apollonia is said to 
gain distinction “among the sacred Trocmi ” (€vt Tpoxposs 
GaGéovcr). It afterwards occurred to me that in this pass- 
age the Trocmi were perhaps meant figuratively to represent 
the Galatians as a whole,! so that the words implied no more 
than “among the sacred Galatians.” If that were so, the 
inscription would merely say in emphatic terms that Apol- 
lonia was a Galatian city, and its people were Galatians and 
called themselves Galatians. Even this was a striking fact, 
for Apollonia was far more remote from N orth Galatia than 
Iconium or Antioch ; and if its inhabitants could be spoken 
of simply as Galatians, then all the more could the inhabit- 
ants of those other cities be addressed as Galatians. 

The city of Apollonia prided itself on its origin as a colony 
of Lycians and Thracians settled in this remote corner of 
Phrygia ; and they boasted of this racial character in muni- 
cipal inscriptions and on coins. ° They were not, and had no 
reason to be, ashamed of their blood and race, as Phrygians 
might well be—since “ Phrygian” meant “slave.” Yet even 
Apollonian citizens in certain relations spoke of themselves 
as Galatae, i.e., people of the Province Galatia. 

A fact which has recently been discovered by Mr. Calder 
suggests that my first interpretation may be correct, and that 
this region was ranked as part of the Trocmian territory. He 
has found, and will in due course publish, an inscription of 
Pisidian Antioch, in which Tavia capital of the Trocmi pays 
a compliment to its sister the colonia of Antioch. The term 
“ sister ” implies the thought of some peculiarly close con- 

* Metrical considerations made it impossible to write él Taddras or 
év Tadaras. Moreover, the name Galatians occurs in the preceding line 
(where the writer speaks of his fatherland, rarpls, i.e. the city to which he 


belonged, as being “in the land of the Galatians,”’ i.e. part of the 
Province Galatia) ; and some variation was desirable. 
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nexion between Tavia and Antioch : they regard themselves 
as of the same family, sprung, so to say, from the same pa- 
rents. The North Galatian tribe, proud as the Gaulish tribes 
always were of their origin, treats Antioch asasister. It is 
difficult to imagine any stronger proof that this city of South 
Galatia ranked in the fullest sense as a city of Galatia, and 
that the tribal character was extended to include the South 
Galatian cities. 

Lystra also addressed Antioch as a sister.1 Both were 
Roman coloniae, founded by Augustus and peopled by his 
veterans; they were therefore of the same family, sprung 
from the same stock and parentage, Roman citizens and 
soldiers. This analogy shows how much emphasis must be 
laid on the salutation of Tavia to its sister Antioch. 


TV. Tue Fovat AnTI-CHRIsTIAN MOVEMENT AT PISIDIAN 
ANTIOCH. 


One of the most interesting and most obscure parts of 
history is the last struggle between Christianity and the 
moribund paganism of the Roman Empire between 304 
and 315. The ancient authorities are not merely scanty, 
but also one-sided and strongly prejudiced ; and the current 
of opinion in modern times ran rather strongly against them, 
until the recent discovery of evidence confirmed the main 
facts that they record. I remember well the change that was 
produced about the trustworthiness of Eusebius, the chief 
authority on the subject, in the mind of a great historian, 
when an inscription was found in Lycia giving the exact 
contemporary registration of facts about which in conversa- 
tion he had professed doubts so strong as to amount almost 
to a condemnation of the Church historian as untrustworthy. 

1 See the inscription translated in The Church in the Roman Empire, 


p- 50. It was discovered by Professor Sterrett, and published in his 
Wolfe Expedition, p. 218, and recopied by me in 1886. 
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The story of the burning of an entire city in Phrygia dur- 
ing Diocletian’s persecution because its whole population 
from the highest to the lowest were Christians, though once 
derided as a pure invention or at least a gross exaggeration, 
would now be doubted by few who study that period of his- 
tory ; and I have given reasons for thinking that we can 
guess the name of the city which was destroyed! Ina recent 
book I collected a few of the other newly-found documents 
bearing on this subject,? especially those which showed the 
nature both of the popular movement and the governmen- 
tally engineered revival of paganism, and the tendency to 
clothe it in Christian forms. I mentioned there briefly the 
view which is stated and supported at considerable length in 
an earlier book,’ that about 250 to 315 a.p. there existed on 
the estates which had once belonged to the god of Pisidian 
Antioch and which had been the property of the Roman 
Emperors from 25 B.c. onwards, an association or brother- 
hood called Tekmoreian, bound together in the worship of 
the Emperor and the old native religion for the purpose, 
among other things, of resisting the new religion. 

The most striking detail on which my argument rested was 
a strange participle of an otherwise unknown Greek verb, 
viz., texwopevoas. I argued that this word tTexpopevesy 
must have been an invention of the period and place where 
it was found, because it was non-Greek in character, and that 
in view of the circumstances then reigning on imperial es- 
tates in Galatic Phrygia this newly coined word must have 
been connected with the anti-Christian revival, and 
denoted an enforced compliance with the ceremonies of 
the association. The term and the custom connected with it 
were, in that case, comparable to the certificates of compli 


1 Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, IT. p. 505 ff. 

? Pauline and other Studtes, paper III.’ 

® Studies in the Eastern Roman Provinces, see the last paper on “An 
Anti-Christian Society in the Roman Empire.” 
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ance with pagan religious regulations, which were given to 
recanting Christians in Egypt, as the discovery of some certifi- 
cates has now conclusively proved. 

The weak point of this theory lay in the isolated character 
of the word texuopevoas. It occurred only once in an inscrip- 
tion in letters so faint that other copyists had not deci- 
phered the word. There was room for justifiable suspicion 
that an error had been made by the copyist or by the en- 
graver : the latter made several other mistakes in the same 
inscription. 

Another criticism to which the theory which I proposed 
was open, and which was stated in letters and conversation 
by friends, was that the verb texpopedvew, admitting its real 
existence, ought to mean “ serve as an official in the Tek- 
morian association.” 

To those criticisms no answer was possible. They had a 
certain strength and foundation. There was nothing to do 
but wait for the discovery of further evidence. The soil of 
Asia Minor is inexhaustible for the archaeologist : the evi- 
dence is there to clear up every difficulty and answer every 
question : all that is wanted is patient work with time and 
money, and properly trained and experienced scholars. 

In 1911 we had the opportunity of spending eight days 
in or near Antioch, with many advantages for exploration ; 
and we obtained results quite beyond my hopes. So far 
as concerns the religion of Antioch the report of our dis- 
coveries will soon be published by Miss M. M. Hardie, Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge. 

Many doubts have now been dissipated by the dis- 
coveries of 1911. The participle texuopevoas is now 
known in more than a dozen votive inscriptions. We were 
so fortunate as to find the ancient holy place of Men, the god 
of Antioch, a great altar on the top of a mountain, open to 
the sky (as suits the situation), and surrounded by a wall 
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enclosing the “ holy place.” The inscriptions belong to the 
late Roman period, towards a.p. 300; and it must now be 
taken as a fact from which discussion must start that this 
verb, hitherto unknown in Greek, came into common use in 
and near Pisidian Antioch at the time of the pagan revival. 

It must also be remembered that in Antioch the anti-Chris- 
tian movement was specially strong, under the governor 
Valerius Diogenes, as we gather from the epitaph of Bishop 
Kugenius of Laodiceia (recently discussed at some length in 
this journal by Mr. Calder and myself, and by several Ger- 
man and French writers).!_ The date of Valerius Diogenes’s 
rule is now fixed by several authorities : his tenure of office 
lasted after the victory of Constantine (as is proved by a de- 
dication to that emperor which we copied at Antioch this 
year, and which could not be erected until peace was con- 
cluded between Licinius and Constantine in 314, perhaps not 
until 324). His government had begun before the banish- 
ment of the Empress Valeria in 311.2. He was the agent 
of Maximin’s persecution. 

The wall of the precinct was covered, on at least one side, 
with votive inscriptions, of which we excavated and copied 
about seventy: among these about thirteen contain the 
participle in question. The following examples may be 
quoted here, as throwing light on the meaning of the term. 

(1) L., son of Antonius, and Antonius brother and 
Maxima sister with children and foster-children (i.e., found- 
lings ?) 3 having all gone through the ceremony (or performed 
the act) of tekmoreuein, (paid) to Men Askaénos ¢ a vow. 


1 Exposiror, 1909 and 1910, Monsignor Batiffol in Paris, Professor A, 
Wilhelm, Cavalieri, ond others. 

2 Luke the Physician avd other Studies, pp. 344-5. 

% On Operrol (Operrd, Openwara) and foundlings in the early Church, 
see the long discussion in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, and authors 
there quoted. 


4 A. ’Avtwviov kal Avrévios Gdehpds kal Mdtiwa dderph werd réxve Kal Operrév 
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(2) Fl(avius) Ki. Eiliras having performed the ceremony 
of tekmorewein with wife and child (paid) to Men Askaénos 
a vow.! 

(3) Gaius Vettius Umbricianus Maximus with Gaius his 
cousin having performed the ceremony of tekmorewein (paid) 
to Men Askaénos a vow.? 

(4) [Hy]acinthos, son of [Mn]esithe[os], having both per- 
formed the ceremony of tekmoreuein, [to Men Askaénos a 
vow].° 

(5) Quintius to Mena vow, living in error, performing the 
ceremony of tekmorewein with wife and children.* 

Three or four of these inscriptions show that the word 
tekmoreuein does not refer to the holding of any office, 
whether in a society or in the city. Here groups of persons, 
and even a large family of brothers, sister, children, and 
freedmen or foster-children, perform the act called tekmo- 
reuein together. 

The last dedication brings the act within the range of con- 
fessional and expiatory inscriptions, which were a remark- 
able feature of Anatolian religion. The popular name of these 
inscriptions was evemplaria®; “ the authors are presented 


rexuopevoavres Myvi eixyv. It is not easy to explain why the oldest brother 
should be indicated only by an initial. It is perhaps an ignorant way of 
expressing in Greek the Latin form L. Antonius L. F. The other brother 
Antonius must have had a different praenomen. This inscription, which 
is on a marble tablet, let into a niche cut in the wall of the holy precinct, 
is not earlier than A.D. 300 to judge from the lettering. 

1 , Ki. Bidpas (or Evatpas or ZcAapas) Trexpolp jevoas mera ‘yuvarkds kal TéKvou 
Myvi Ackanvg etxqv. Many of the inscriptions are hard to read. 

2D. Ovérrios OduBpexcavds Mdémos mera Talov aveyrod rexuopevoavres Mnvi 
Aokxanve evxiv. This inscription can hardly be later than the persecution 
of Decius, a.D. 250. 

3 ‘YaxwOos Mynovéou rexuopetoas {(Myvt ledxjv]: names imperfect, as in- 
dicated above. 

4 Kivris Mnvl edxjv, duaprdvwv, Texuopetoas werd, yuvaikds Kal TéKYW. 

5 The word exemplarion in Greek in the letters of Ignatius used to be 
quoted as a proof that the letters were a later forgery ; but some exem- 
plaria show the word in familiar use amongijvery uneducated people in 
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to the readers as having approached the hieron or engaged 
in the service of the deity ” (or neglected the proper ser- 
vice), ‘‘ while polluted with some physical or moral impurity 
. . . they confess and acknowledge their fault : they appease 
the god by sacrifice and expiation.” 1 In the dedication now 
before us the act of tekmoreusis (to coin another word) is 
stated to arise not from a single act of sin—for in that case 
the aorist would have been used—but from a course or life 
of sin—as indicated by the present participle. 

In the fourth inscription the name Mnesitheos probably be- 
longs to a Christian. In another [Ire]naeus, a favourite 
Christian name, probably occurs. 

The documents now discovered do not prove the truth of 
my theory that tekmoreuein indicated recantation of Chris- 
tianity under persecution ; but they raise it from the rank 
of an hypothesis, based on a single occurrence in a badly 
engraved inscription of a verb otherwise unknown, to an 
explanation of a verb commonly used at a centre of anti- 
Christian feeling in the time when that feeling was strongest ; 
and they set aside as impossible certain other explanations 
which had been suggested. The third inscription is the 
least favourable to my view, as it might possibly belong to 
an earlier period than the pagan revival ; but on the other 
hand, it is quite suitable to the persecution of Decius, when 
the pagan revival had certainly begun. The other inscrip- 
tions are all indubitably of the Decian or post-Decian 
period, and some are certainly as late as a.D. 300-315. 

A subject so interesting as this deserves further in- 
vestigation; the little sanctuary ought to be wholly 
cleared. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


south-western Phrygia during the second century. The word does not 
occur in the Antiochian inscriptions of the third and fourth centuries. 

? Quoted from Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 134 f, Examples 
of the inscriptions, ibid, p. 149 ff, 
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XXIV. 


ovxopavtéw.—In PPar 611°: (B.c. 156) an official warns a 
subordinate against certain persons who were making unfair 
claims—éviwv S€ Kal cvcogpavteicbar tpopepopévav—as being 
contrary to the humane rule of the Ptolemies (d7v (tadra) 
mavta é€oTly adAOTPLA THS Te Huav aywyhs): ct. bid, 1 
[w]arvora Sé Tav cuKodharteiv éruyeipotvtwv [reXwvav]. The 
sense of accuse falsely (rather than exact wrongly which Field 
(Notes p. 56 f.) prefers in Luke ui. 14, xix. 8) comes out still 
more strongly in TbP 4326 (B.c. 118) cuxodavtnbapev “ be 
subject.to false accusations” (Edd.) : cf. aid. °° cuxogpavtias 
te kal Stactopod yapwy, < for the sake of calumny or extortion” 
(Edd.), also OP 47233 (c.a.D. 130) od yap... TodTO avTois els 
cuxopaytiav c¥pnua, “ this does not afford them an excuse 
for calumnies”’? (Edd.), and OGIS 38315? (i/B.c.) d7rws 
&xaotos .. . acuxopdytntov éyn THY éopTHY Evwxovpevos, 1.€. 
enjoy the feast undisturbed by the calumnies of men. The 
same sense appears in PFi 5757 (a.p. 223-5) wo rod 
Tpaywatixod secvxohaytTnuévos as would appear from ézrep 
poou kateevdero in the next line. 

ovu8adrXw.—As illustrating the middle usage in Acts xviii. 
27, cf. PPar 63":78 cuuBareiras pony, “it would turn the 
scale ’”? (Mahaffy PP IIT. p. 25). 

cvpBovrLov.—To Deissmann’s examples of this rare word 
(BS p. 238), add Syll. 31614 (ii/B.c.) peta tod ra[p]or[To]s 
(c)upBovriov 32878 eri rod avvBovdiov = coram consilio, 
3347 % 3. 55.57 (B.9, 73), as cited by Allen, Matthew, p. 130. 
In Biblical Greek with the exception of 4 Macc. xvii. 17 
bdov TO cupBovdAov (Nv, cvvédpiov A) and Acts xxv. 12, the 


* For abbrevations see the February and March (1908) Exposiror, 
pp. 170, 262, 
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word seems always to be used in the abstract sense of “ con- 
sultation,” “counsel” (Matt. xii. 14, etc.): cf. Wellhausen, 
Einleitung?, p. 17, and on Mark xv. 1. See also Wilcken’s 
restoration of TbhP 2861* (time of Hadrian) dvac[rd]s eis 
[c]uu[Bovrov «Jai cxeyrdulevos we]t[a r]av[... in Archiv 
Vv. p. 232. 

cunTintw.—With the use in Luke vi. 49 cf. OP 7527 
(A.D.129) wépos oixias cuvrremrwxuias, 2488 (A.D. 80) évratrews 
cuvren|tw|xvias, “in a state of ruin” (Edd.). 

ovuTAnpow.—For the Lucan usage with reference to time 
(Luke ix. 51, Acts ii. 1), cf. BU 112222 (3.0. 12) éi dé Tod 
ouvTAnpw(Ojvat) TodTov (sc. ypovor). 

ouppeovia.—This word is fully discussed by Philipps Barry 
in the Journal of Biblical Interature, xxvii. part ii. (1908), 
p. 99 ff. (cf. also xxiii. part ii. (1904), p. 180 ff.) with the 
result that both in Dan. iii. 5 and Luke xv. 25 it is pronounced 
to be the name of a musical instrument, perhaps a “ bag- 
pipe.” On the other hand the following passages from the 
Kown may be noted as tending rather towards the more 
general sense of “ music,” “ symphony ”—P. Fi 745 (A.D. 181) 
cuppavias maons povorkav Te Kal éddwv, and BM III. p. xlix. 
(pap. 968, iii/a.D.) the fragment of an account with the 
entry Umép cupg¢wvias tuuraver. 

The phrase é« cupddvov, as in 1 Cor. vii. 5, occurs in 
P Par 63152, 

ovv.—This word cannot be discussed at length just now, 
but it will be of importance to determine in connexion with 
such passages as Phil. i. 1 whether it means plus, or including. 
The two meanings occur in one document of the reign of 
Augustus, BU 1109, where at 1.12 we have Mood Tov éctapévou 
ToD TE ydXaKTOS Kal THs Tpopiyas ovv €Xalws KaTa phva dpay- 
Hav déxa, “keep including oil,” etc., and at l. %4 éxriévy 
eaut[ov dre elAnge Tpogeta] cal & édv AGB ody Moria, 


literally’, plus half as much again.” 
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 guvdyw.—tThe verb is frequently used of the total amount, 
the full sum, received by sale or by purchase, e.g. TbP 2963 
(A.D. 123) 10 cuvay[o]uevov TAs rplo]oOjxns averndOn, “ the 
total amount of the increase was received,” or OP 5511 
(A.D. 283) where two joiners ask for payment of four talents, 
4,000 drachmae, as payment of their wages in connexion 
with the construction of astreet—ra ovvayoueva Tav picbav 
Tov Orov épyov. It would seem, therefore, that by cuvayayav 
mavra in Luke xy. 13 we must understand with Field (Notes 
p. 68) that the prodigal converted his goods into money, sold 
all off and realised their full value, rather than that he 
“ gathered all together ”’ to take with him. The originality 
in Luke iii. 17 of the vulgar aorist cvvd&a: (so N*) as an 
element traceable to Q has been discussed by one of us in 
Expositor VII. vii. 413, and Cambridge Biblical Hssays, 
p-. 485f. Minute points like this are peculiarly instructive 
in the investigation of the Synoptic Problem. 

ovvaywyn.—The use of c. for other than Jewish meetings 
may be illustrated by BU 1137? (B.c. 6) eat ths y¢ [vn] @cions 
cuvaywyns év tT Ilapatopws ovvddov XeBaorns tod Geod 
avroxpatopos Kaicapos hs cuvalywyeds] cat rpoortatns ITpiuos, 
and by Michel 1001'*:® ° (B.0. 200) trav cvyyevav cvvaywyav. 
The whole document is of great importance as expressly 
connecting a Club or Association (cvvodos) with the Imperial 
cult: see Archiv v. p. 331. 

cvvaipw.—To the instances given in Notes i. of this verb 
with Aéyov, which Grimm-Thayer declares to be “ not found 
in Grk, auth.” we may add an example from FP 109§ 
(early i/a.D.) dre cvvfpuas Adyov 7 mrarpi, “ for I have settled 
accounts with his father ” (Edd.): cf. Ostr. 1135 (a.p. 214) 
dypt Moyou cuvdpgews. See also Proleg. p. 160. 

cuvatooréAXo.—This N.T. da. rey. (2 Cor. xii. 18) is well 
illustrated by BU 10801: (? iii/a.p.) where a father bids his 
son write and cluvardotiddy jos oummiov tpudepod Aitpas 
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déxa, “send me [along with the letter] ten litres of delicate 
flax”: cf. also OGIS 1154 [«]al of cuvaro[or]anrévres altr]ac. 

ouvavéavw.—Yet another N.T. dr. Ney. (Matt. xiii. 30) for 
which two early examples may be given—OGIS 23319 
(iii/B.C.) orovdalovtes cuvavEjcas tov Tov Avrioyéwv Sijuor, 
Syll. 295? (ii/B.0. rav odcaly mpdrepov €livorav . . avepos 
ywerat ovvav&ov. 

cuveidnots.—To OP 53223 quoted in Notes iii. add Archiv 
lil. p. 6235 cuvidnow éyévero, unfortunately without context, 
and Rein P 52° (iti/iv .D.), duets 88 Fuernoare lows od KAX@ 
TUVELOOTL YPwpLEvoL. 

cuvepyos.—FP 121 (¢. B.c. 103) TpocraPomevos cuvepyo[v] 
Apponvor, “ having taken A. as a confederate.” In OP 10698 
(ili/A.D.) Ta cvvepyd apparently =“ tools.” 

cuvépyowat.—For the verb in connexion with marriage 
cf. ThP 3344 (A.D. 200-1) o[u]v@rOov mpds yauov, “I was 
united in marriage”; ibid. 3512 (ii/A.D.) odvepyo(uévy) 

. kpoviwvt, “on her marriage with C.” : similarly in BU 

1050° (time of Augustus) al. For the Lukan sense of 
“accompany ” (as Luke xxiii. 55, Acts ix. 39), cf. BU 5964 
(A.D. 84) (=Selections, p. 64), 38013 (ili/A.D.) (=Selections, 
p. 105). 

cvvéyo.—With the usage of this verb in Luke xxii. 63 of 
the officers who held Jesus in charge Deissmann (BS. p. 160) 
compares PP II. p. [61] (B.c. 252), where in an official 
minute we read of certain sailors who went to Herakleopolis 
kat avv[éloyev adtovs ‘Hpaknreldns 6 apxipvraxirns, “ and 
Herakleides, the chief of the police, arrested them”: add for 
the same sense P. Magdola published in M élanges Nicole, p. 
283° mpocatwcaro pe eis THY purakiy kat cuvécyev ed’ )uépav, 
and P. Lille 715 (iii/B.0.) dmjyayév we els 75 ad Seapwrnpzoy, 
cimev Tht Seawohd(Aans) Sv’ iv aitiav ovvéoynuar, An inter- 
esting parallel to the mention of Simon’s wife’s mother 
as “holden with a great fever” (cuveyouévn rupee 
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peyadw)) in Luke iv. 38 isafforded by OP 896*4 (a.D. 316), 
where a man is described as mwupautiow . . . cuveyx[opevov] 
“ seized with a slight fever ” (Edd.), while the more tropical 
sense of the word in Phil. 123 may be illustrated by a wife’s 
petition to the “ chief-justice ” that her husband who had 
deserted her should be compelled “ perforce ” to pay back 
her dowry é1as éravayxac0A cuvexduevos amodovvat K.T.X., 
OP 28125 (a.p. 20-50). With the description of the spirit 
of the Lord as 76 cuvéyov Ta wavta in Wisdom i. 7 may be 
compared the inscription to Attis of a.D. 370, cited by 
Cumont, Les Religions Orientales, p. 77, cf. p. 267, as Kat 
cuvéyovTs To wav and the reference by the same writer to 
Eleusis as ouvéyovta To avOpétesoy yévos Gywrata pwuoT)pLa 
(Zosimus iv. 3, 2). 

cuviGera.—For cuvnfea with gen., as in 1 Cor. viii. 7, 
cf. Syll. 418154 (iii /aA.D.) Katwruywpndn dia THv cuvynGeray 
Ths ToavTns évoydyjcews. With the general sense of the 
word as in John xviii. 39 or dé cvvnbea byiv a éva 
amodvow K.T.r., cf. Syll. 3559 (about the beginning of i1/a.D.) 
Kata TH éuiy cuviOevav, and ThP 2875 (a.D. 161-9) Kara 
tov [yv]@pmova Kal tiv cvv7Peay “according to tariff and 
custom ” (Edd.). 

cvvodos.—This is not a New Testament word, but owing 
to its later ecclesiastical importance, its use in Hellenistic 
Greek for a “club” or “society” may be illustrated. There 
is a very interesting diploma of membership in H lepa 
EvoTtiKn mépuTona Tex? Adpiavy Avrwviavy Serripravy cvvooos, 
“The Worshipful Gymnastic Club of Nomads under the 
patronage of Hadrian, Antoninus, Septimius,” BM III, 
p. 214 ff. (—Milligan, Selections, p. 98 ff.) (A.D. 194); cf. 
OGIS 713° (iii/a.D.) dd Tis lepas Oupersxfs Kat Evotiays 
suvésov ‘from the worshipful theatrical and gymnastic club, 
and 4861? (i/A.D.) % o¢Baorn ovvodos THv véwv. For the 
word with definite religious associations, see the note s.v. 
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cvvaywy} and Deissmann’s note in Light from the Ancient 
East, p. 380. 

ovvrehéw.—For the more ordinary sense ‘ complete,” 
“finish,” cf. PP IT. p. [10]!® (B.c. 255-4) odOé trav épyav 
cuvtehe{a)Ojoerat “none of the work will be completed,” 
ib. p.[23]* 5 (B.C, 241-39), and the corresponding use of the 
subst. in PP IIT. p. 1098 (cf. p. x.) ry]v cuvrérecay rdv epywy. 
Tn BM III. p. 146% (ii/a.D.) 75 BAd]Bos 4 75 THA TvvTENOV- 
pevov, the meaning seems to be “‘ make good,” while a weak- 
ened usage of the verb, found in FP 128(c. 8.0. 103) adcanwara 
els ule] . . . ouvteXecapévov “ having done me various 
injuries” (Edd.). Inan interesting magical tablet (? iv/a.D.) 
from Aschmunén published by the Societa Italiana per la 
Ricerca dei Papiri Greci in Egitto in their “ Omaggio ”’ to the 
meeting of classicists in April, 1911, the incantation runs 
vat Kipre Barev yOoviwv Oedv cuvtérecov Ta ey yeypapméeva 
T@ Tweddhw tovTov (No. 5), which recalls the Scriptural 
formula in Mark xiii. 4, Rom. ix. 28 (Adyov yap cuvTeray 
kai cuvtéuvov moinoes Kipios él THS YAS. 

cuvTnpéw.—With the usage of this verb in Matt. ix. 17 
ef. BU 1074? (a.p. 275) ra 88 []d To[d] d[é r]od SeBacrod 
S[edjouéva duiv vouima Kat PravOlplora cuvtnpa keep 
safe the laws and privileges granted to you by Augus- 
tus”: see also Syll. 655° (a.p. 83) mwvotypia.. dro Treio- 
Twv éTav cuvteTnpynuéva, and 93048 (i1/B.0) cuvtnpiicat ta ex 
Taradyv xpovey Sedouéva tiwwa Kal piravOpwra. Cf. ThP 
41614 (iii/A.D.) wav rolncov ouvTnpHoar THY yuVvaiKd mov ews 
Tapayévowe (=a) “ do everything possible to protect my 
wife until I arrive.” In BU 18013 (A4.D.172) a veteran claims 
that, in view of his long military service, exemption from 
public burdens ought to be “‘ strictly observed ”’ in his case— 
ém’ éuod guvTnpeicbat oeirs, 

cuvTduws.—The nearest parallel we can give to the New 
Testament usage in Acts xxiv. 4 Occurs in an astronomical 
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treatise published in the Rylands Papyri, 27%? (ili/a.D.), 
ddXws TuvTOMwTEpoV ad apxns “‘ another shorter way from 
the beginning.” The reference of the word to time, 
* quickly,” “‘ at once,” is common: e.g. AP 3711 (B.c. 196 
or 172) mapayevnolouar cuvtopws, P Par 3275 (B.c. 162) 
(=Witk. p. 44) dmas cuvtopews amoctady ipiv, ThP 409’ 
(A.D. 5) dws . . cuvtopws Tréurne. 

cvvtpopos.—Dittenberger’s note on OGIS 247 ‘Hrw0dwpov 
Aicytnrov Av[tioyéa], Tov ctvtpodov Tob Bacinews 2 [edevKov] 
®iNordtopos defines cvvtpopoy as “hominem re vera una 
cum rege educatum.” In OP 1034? (ii/a.D.), the draft 
of a will, the meaning is clearly ‘‘ foster-brother,” «npo- 
yomous katarelrw THY Ovyarép[a] pou Tiva Kal Toy. . cUvTpopoV 
avTis twa Kal Tia. 

Svpos.—For a village of Syrians in the district of Alex- 
andria, see BU 11232, 11321° (both time of Augustus) zept 
Kounv SUpov. The adverb Supt is found PP III. p. 147° 
ds kal Supsoti Iwvddas xadetras ‘‘ who is also called, in the 
Syrian language, Jonathan.” 

ovotatiKos.—Good examples of émictodal cvotatixai (cf. 
2 Cor. iii. 1) will be found in P. Goodspeed 4 (ii/B.c.) and OP 
292 (c. A.D. 25) (Milligan, Selections, pp. 24, 37), though 
the actual word does not occur. In TbP 315% (ii/a.D.) it 
occurs in a more general sense, éys yap ovotatixas [d]ras 
rov amodvta peta ghpoupas TH apxvept méumev “he has 
instructions to send recalcitrants under guard to the 
high-priest ’’ (Edd.). 

ovatéddkw.—Syll. 730 (ii/B.0.) Wa cuvetaradow ai Niav 
dkatpot Satravat, 

cvotpatioTns.—Lhis expressive Pauline compound, Phil. 
ii. 25, Philem. 2, is found in a soldier’s letter to his mother, 
where he mentions that he has borrowed money from a 
fellow soldier, BU 8142? (iii/a.D.) Kéypnwat yadrxov m[a]pa 
avotpatiwtov: cf, Ostr. 1535 (ii/B.0.) Tots TUVOTPATLOTALS 


avtov. 
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o¢ddpa.—OP 411 (iii/iv“a.D.) él) rodr@ ofddpa xaipo. 
The adj. is found in the medical fragment TbP 2727 (late 
i/A.D.) di[wo]s . . . ohodpér. 

opparyitw.—One or two examples may be added to Deiss- 
mann’s discussion of this important word (BS p. 238 f.). 
Thus in OP 932% (late ii/a.p.) ay epxn aes aptaBas &£ is 
Tos odKkKkous odpayicas Aaxavormépuou iva mpoytpor act, 
“if you come, take out six artabae of vegetable seed, sealing 
it in the sacks in order that they may be ready”; we have 
clear confirmation of his view that by Paul’s xapzrov 
ahpayifecOa, in Rom. xv. 28, we are to understand the 
Apostle as meaning that all the proper steps had been taken 
with regard to the collection. “If the fruit is sealed, then 
everything is in order: the sealing is the last thing that must 
be done prior to delivery.” Cf. also HbP 3915 (B.C. 265 (264)) 
where with reference to the embarkation upon a government 
transport of a quantity of corn, instructions are given that 
the shipmaster is to write a receipt, and further—Sezyya 
ohpayiodo[@]w, “ let him seal a sample,” obviously to prevent 
the corn from being tampered with during the transit (Edd.). 
So OP 1161? (ii/a.p.) éreuwa buelv . . kL i]ornv cradurgs 
Aelav Kars Kal odupida foivixos Karod eodparyi(cpwévas), 
“T send you a box of very excellent grapes and a basket of 
excellent dates under seal.” The compound ézicdpayito 
occurs OP 4717 (ii/a.D.) 6 wer yap TeNevTAlos Uropvnpal T]o- 
pos [elmiogppayiter rv SovrAnv, “ for the last memorandum 
confirms (the question of) his slave (?)” (Edd.). Fine speci- 
mens of sealed rolls may be seen in the Table attached to the 
edition of the Elephantine-Papyri issued along with the 
Berlin Urkunden. On sealing as a protection against falsifi- 
cation in the case of written documents Erman’s important 
article in Mélanges Nicole, p. 126 ff., should be consulted. 

o¢payis.—In OP 106 (a.p. 135) a certain Ptolema acknow- 
ledges the receipt of a will él tév abtapy ohpayeidwv, “with 
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the seals intact”? (Edd.), which she had deposited ézt 
ofpayidwy “under seals” in the archives, and now wished 
to revoke. For odpayis denoting a “ plot ” of land, see the 
elaborate survey of Crown land in OP 918 (ii/a.p.) with the 
Editors’ Introduction ; and cf. BM II. p. 18314 (a.p. 88) and 
p- 189% (a.p. 149) év psd odpayis:, ‘in one parcel (or lot)” 
of land—the phrase is a recurrent formula. 


2? 


cxyorato.—1 Cor. vii. 5, Wa oyordonte TH mpocevyy, 
“that you may give yourselves to prayer,” is well illustrated 
from an unpublished Bremen papyrus (cited in the note on 
OP 1065), ioOc 5€é dtt 0d WéEAAW Hew TYOrALeLV, Ei wn TPOTEPOV 
araptiaw Tov viov wov. The writer, in accordance with a com- 
mon trait in popular religion, will not concern himself about 
the god, unless some provision is made for his son. The 
substantive in the same sense of “ business,” “ occupation,”’ 
is found in the letter of Polycrates to his father, PP IT. xi. (1) 
(iii/B.c.) (—Milligan, Selections, p. 6 f.), asking for an intro- 
duction to King Ptolemy, é7ws rijs émt Tov wapovtos aXoXs 
atrovvbe@, “ that I may be relieved from my present occupa- 
tion.” 

capa.—On copata—“‘ slaves” see Notes i. p. 275, ii. p. 120, 
and add OP 493? (early ii/a.D.) ta drpata TOV copdToy, “ un- 
sold slaves,” and Rein P 4422 (a.p. 104) ta copata... 
ayopacOévra Tov avtov Tporov, “slaves bought in the same 
manner.” In both these instances the context makes the 
special application of the word quite clear. Otherwise it 
would often seem to be used quite generally, much as we 
now use the word “hands.” In PP III. p. 174 capara 
époevixad simply=“‘ males”; and in no. 107 of the same 
volume we have it repeatedly for “ passengers,” like our 
“so much a head ”—see note p. 262. 

cwtnp.—A first century inscription to Nero as tau cwtips 
Kad evepyéTne THS oikoupévns was quoted in Notes iii. p. 438. 
As an instance of the application of the title to the Ptolemies 
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see PP II. p. 19, where the reign of Euergetes I. is referred 
to in the words Bacidevovro[s Irt]orewatou t[od ITrorXenat]ou 
cwrhpos ; cf. Syll. 20211 6 Bacireds Kal awtnp IItoreuaios. 
In an Ephesian inscription of 8.0. 48, Syll. 347, Julius Caesar 
is described as Oedv éripavh nal Kowov Tod avOpwrrivov Biov 
cwrhpa, words which throw a vivid light by way of contrast 
on 1 Tim. iv. 10, 671 }Arimapev em) Ged Save bs eotw cwryp 
TavTaV avOpdTev, uddoTta mictey. The actual phrase 7dy]- 
Tov cwrhpa is read by Mahaffy in PP III. p. 39, a papyrus 
of 246 B.c, (=PP IL. viii. (2) a revised). In connexion with 
the belief that the death and resurrection of Attis each year 
secured a like renewal of life after their death to the faithful, 
a hymn dedicated to the god contains the following strophe : 
Oappeire wtora tod Oeod cecwopevov, extar yap tyuiv ex 
Tovey cwrnpla: gee Cumont, Les Religions Orientales, pp. 73, 
266. 

Taxros.—PFi 1334 (4.p. 257) ras taxras nuépas: cf. Acts 
xil. 21, taxri nwépa. 

TaraiTrwopia.—TbP 27° (B.¢, 113) év rhe adri TaaTrwpias 
Svauévers “ You still continue in the same miserable con- 
dition ” (Edd.). The adjective occurs in one of the Hawara 
Papyri, 56° (—=Archiv vy. p- 381 f.) (probably late i/A.D.) 
TEpl THs TaXacmepov [ ]s : also in the Jewish prayers for 
vengeance for the innocent blood of the two Jewish girls, 
Heraklea and Marthina, who were murdered in the island 
of Delos, Syil. 8165 emixahoduat ... émritods.. . dappa- 
Kevoavrtas Ti Taraltwpov dwpov Hpdkdeay, dated by Ditten- 
berger in i/a.p., but by Deissmann LAF p. 432 ff. about B.c. 
100. 

Tawetov.—Speaking generally, this contracted form ap- 
pears in papyri and inscriptions dated A.D., asin N.T.: ef, 
Thackeray, Grammar of LXX. 63, and Proleg.? 45. Deisg- 
mann, BS. p. 182 f. has only one example of the full form : 
many more may be found in Ptolemaic papyri published 
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since—e.g. PP. III. 73? (the lease of a shop) taptetov eiovovt@v 
év de£1a dydoor, “ the eighth shop on the right hand as one 
enters ” (Edd.). 

Taéts.—With Heb. v. 6 cata thv tak Medryicedéx, cf. the 
use of rd£is for a priestly office in TbP 2978 (c. a.p. 123) 
ds amrnvylelrev thy Takw ws adpeiAoveay rpabjva, “ who 
reported that the office ought to be sold.” Similarly of the 
post of water-guard, ThP 3931 (a.p. 150). In OGIS 69° 
the word is used of “ garrisons ”—)yeyav tov éw tafewv. 
The meaning “tax,” “assessment,” 
Grimm’s fourth heading (character, quality, etc.), for which 


is very common. 


he gives a good example from Polybius, may be further sup- 
ported by the great Turin papyrus I (Peyron, p. 40), viii. 18 
éupavistod kal xatnyopov takw éyovra wapaxeicbar, “ was 
present in the character of an informer and an accuser.” 

taTresvos.—On the verso of OP 79 (a notification of death 
—aA.D. 181-192) certain moral precepts have been written 
in a rude hand, beginning pndév rarwvov unde ayeves . . - 
apaéns. The verb is used in the Jewish prayer cited under 
tarairwpos, where it is said with regard to God, a. rac 
uxt ev TH onMEpov Nuépat ratrewodral[t] weO ixetetas, a phrase 
strikingly recalling Lev. xxiii. 29, and pointing, according to 
Deissmann LAE p. 429 ff., to a day not only of prayer, but 
of fasting. For the substantive taze/vwois see OGIS 383°? 
(i/B.0.) els UBpuv } rarreivwow. 

tad7.—This word which is of frequent occurrence— 
“ mummy ” (e.g. P Par 18 (bis) ®: cf. Deissmann BS p. 355) 
is found also in the sense of “ burial,” as in Matt. xxvii. 7, 
in TbP 479 (iii/a.pD.) where a woman’s expenses in connexion 
with the burial of her husband include payments eds éydiav 
ovTordoyo[y, ets Tapry avrod. 

tapos.—In OP 4944 (A.D. 156) a testator makes provision 
for a feast (es ebwyiav) which his slaves and freedmen are 
to observe yearly on his birthday wAsjovoy Tod rapov pou (see 
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J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough? i. 105). In Syll. 3995 (ii/a.p.) 
a memorial is described as ot tadgos, seeing that the body 
is laid elsewhere. 

TeKuNnpLov.— This strong word, which A.V. renders by 
“infallible proof” in Acts i. 3, may be illustrated by an 
Ephesian inscription, Syll. 656%" (ii/a.p.), where it is men- 
tioned as wéytorov Texunpvov of the c¢Bacuds accorded to the 
goddess Artemis, that a month is named after her, Artemi- 
sion. Cf. also Syll. 92984 (i1/B.C.) wéyurtov Kal loxupoTatoy 
Texunpiov, and TP ]iv-u Méya Tt cup Bdrrecbar TEKULNPLOV. 
In another Ptolemaic papyrus, P Giss 39°, it stands beside 
Spkos. 

téxtwv.—The ordinary limitation of this word to a worker 
in wood, a carpenter, is supported by OP 53 (a.p. 316), a 
report wapa Tob Kowod tev Textdvev, from the guild of car- 
penters at Oxyrhynchus regarding a persea tree they had 
been commissioned to examine. 

Tedea hopéw.— The corresponding adjective in the sense 
of “ harlot,” as in Deut. xxiii. 17, occurs in GH 41° (a.p. 46) 
where we have reference to a tax on éTaipar, cf. line 26 
ot éra(t)picpara pic O(ovpevor): see Wilcken Ostr. i. p. 219. 

TeXovns.—Par P 61 (ii/B.C.) throws a vivid light on the 
practices of taxgatherers, as after Special mention of ray 
Tpos Tais TeXwviaLs evTvyxavevtwy, instructions are given 
that no one should be wronged (adcxprar) by rap ocuKohavteiv 
(cf. Luke xix. 8) émvyeipotvrey Tehwvav : see Wilcken Ostr. i. 
p. 568, where reference is also made to Herondas vi. 64 rods 
yap TéeXOvas Taca vov Oven dpicoe:. For TeXwveov, as in Matt. 
ix. 9 and parallels, cf. PP II, Pp. [27] (2) (=Witkowski, p. 4) 
(ili/B.C.) dmoyéypaypae 88 em) TeA@vwov, and Par P 6Qvili3 
(ii/B.C. (tds éxOécelis mpos Tots] TeXwviots. The word is still 
in use in mod. Grk,—“ custom-house.”’ 

TeTaptaios.—This word, which is found in the N.T. only 
in John xi. 39 TeTaptatos ydp €or, may be illustrated by 
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TbP 275?! (iii/a.p.) a charm against a fever tpstadov 4 
tetaptatov, “ whether it be tertian or quartan.” In the 
same context also Syll. 890” (ii/a.D.) rupeT@ Kal reTaptalo. 

tetpaywvos.—BU 16212 (a temple-inventory, ii/iii A.D) 
Bopioxiov apyupody mecxpo[v] te]t[pdya|yov : cf. Rev. xxi. 16. 

Tnravyos.—Yet another N.T. dz. Xey., Mk. viii. 25, whose 
force is well brought out by a magical formula which, after 
various directions for obtaining an omen, ends ypnuatic Ojon 
Tnravyas, “you will obtain an illuminating answer” 
(OP 88624 (iii/a.D.)). It occurs also in the Mithrasliturgie, 
p. 18, dWeras tnravyas Bote ce Oavpaterv. 

tnrLKovTOS.—In the alphabetical nursery rhyme TbP 
278° (early i/a.D.) the writer complains that a stranger had 
stolen his garment—ovdév tnduKovTw1, “it was nothing to 
one like him.” 

tiwtos—For the metaphorical usage cf. TbP 294? 
(A.D. 146) él roils ad]rots Tipiors Kai Sixalous maces “ with 
all the same privileges and rights,’ BM III. p. 216% 
(A.D. 194) avdpdoe teipios wolv Kat] dirows, and from the 
inscriptions Syll. 930% (i/B.0.) ovvrnpnoar ta éx Tadatov 
xpovwy Sedoueva Tima Kal diravOpwra. The word is common 
in addresses, e.g. TbP 314! (ii/a.D.) Xapéas Mal .. . 70] 
TYLLOTAT@ TELoTA y[a]ipuV. 

Tiywwpéw.—For the usage of this verb in Acts xxii. 5, 
xxvi. 11, cf. OP 3414 (a.p. 127) rods mapaSavras Kal Tovf[s] 
Sa aTeOlav xlal] @s adopunv Enrodvtas apaptnpatal[v] 
reywwpnoouat, “shall visit with condign punishment,” and 
Syll. 3264 robs Sé aitious tis émavacraceo[s] Tiwwpynodpevos. 
The adj. from which the verb is derived may be quoted from 
Syll. 810 et 5é te éx@v eEapapr{yjoer], ovx ewov érapaclacbai), 
dikn 8é émixpéuaralt] Tyswpds arreXOdr[ T+] amresOns Newécelws] 
“the inexorable avenging justice of Nemesis.” Tipwp/a 
(Heb. x. 29) has the same idea of giving an offender his 
deserts, without the thought of discpline which normally 
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attaches to xod\aciws. So BM III. p. 107 (c)!1 card rovrou rh 
avoTaTm ypyoouar Tiuwpia—a prefect (42 A.D.) threatens 
those who employ unauthorised violence and forced labour 
or extortion towards the natives. BU !1024 iv.17 (iv/v a.p.) 
€xdéEs tolivuv] thy &ws Kedlari]s T[‘]uwpiay—a sentence of 
** capital punishment.” 

tithos.—Hatch in the Journal of Biblical Literature xxvii. 
p. 143 f. has collected several instances of this word=“epi- 
taph” from Christian inscriptions in Asia Minor belonging 
to the imperial period : eg. PAS ii. 193. 
TiTAos avectnoamev Cavres EauTous Tov TiTroY, ii. 200, titAov 

é{u) Tole, ji, 215, dveatnoapev Tov titrov TobTov. 

Tpaxndifw.—This word, so much discussed in Heb. iv. 13, 
occurs in PP II, p. [52] (no. xv. (1) a—241-239 B.O.) e¢ dé 
Ki), TAN TpaynrLodar év t[d]e AL .. .2 some six letters . . .] 
vavtTas, mpotepov 8é €xactos abtav A... The passage is 
peculiarly tantalising from the gaps which prevent our 
getting the meaning of the verb, clearly used in a tropical 
sense. The punctuation is ours, and the separation of édu 
from the rather strange compound appearing in Mahaffy’s 
text. The context will afford a tempting problem for 
ingenious restoration. The metaphorical senses of our verb 
collar may afford some help towards interpreting this diffi- 
cult word, which, however, we must not pursue further here. 

tpnua.—The fact that only Luke uses this term for the 
needle’s eye has been naturally fastened on by Dr. Hobart, 
Medical Language of St. Luke, p. 60. It is, therefore, per- 
haps worth noting that it occurs in the medical fragment 
P. Rylands 21 frag. 3, ii.5 (i/B.C.) dua TOV TonudteY Tov ev 
Tat iepdu do7éws; see also the parallel in Dr. Hunt’s note. 

James Hore Movtrton. 
GEORGE MILuican. 


THE THOUGAT OF PAUL. 
I. Tue Hetientsm or Pavt. 


A PRELIMINARY question about the thought of Paul impera- 
tively demands some notice. How much did he learn from 
his surroundings and early life as a Roman citizen, a member 
of the privileged aristocracy of the Roman world, born and 
educated in a half-Greek city, “the one city which was 
suited by its equipoise between the Asiatic and the Western 
spirit to mould the character of the great Hellenist Jew” ? ? 

My friend Principal Garvie, if he will permit me to call 
him so, though we only once met, and I know him better 
from his written than his spoken words, challenges my posi- 
tion that “Gentile influences were far more potent factors 
in Paul’s development than has hitherto been generally 
recognised.” ? I have maintained this, and still maintain 
it. These Tarsian influences were what marked out Paul, 
already before his birth, as the man who was destined to be 
the Apostle to the Gentiles.t The expression fades into in- 


1 Tn! Expostror, 1911, p. 260,1. 9, for “mentions” read “depends on 
authorities who mention.” Ptolemy'gives a list of cities in Pisidian Phrygia, 
(the same region which Strabo calls “‘ Phrygia towards Pisidia”’). That 
region was part of Galatia Provincia from 25 B.c. to 72 a.p. Then the 
largest part of it was ‘included in the new Province Lycia-Pamphylia, 
and Ptolemy intended to omit from the list the Phrygian cities which were 
left to Galatia, but by error he retains Antioch in the list. He mentions 
also both Antioch and Apollonia in Galatia under Pisidia ; but the small 
parts of Phrygia and Pisidia which were left to Galatia were in the Roman 
lists (see Histor. Geogr. p. 253) commonly called Pisidia, though the 
natives of Phrygia Galatica clung to the racial name Phrygia or Mygdonia 
as late as the third century. 

2 This and some following quotations are taken by Principal Garvie 
from (as I think) my Crties of St. Paul. 

3’ Expositor, May, 1911, p. 346 ff. 4 Gal. i. 15-16. 
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singificance if it is not taken in this way: it becomes a 
mere general statement of the vague truth that, wherever 
he lived and whatever he was by birth, the purpose of God 
had chosen him out to be the Apostle of the Roman and 
Greek world ; it made no difference to that purpose whether 
he was born in Jerusalem or in Mesopotamia, in Ethiopia 
or in Tarsus. This is not, as I believe, the way in which the 
New Testament should be read. 

I have repeatedly asserted that the Jewish nature and 
character was the strongest and the most fundamental part 
of Paul’s endowment. This has been so much emphasised 
by others that I was absolved from any need to discuss 
it; and I professedly left this side of his nature apart, 
both because it had been so vigorously insisted on, that there 
was nothing to gain by repeating what had been already 
better said, and because I was not competent to treat that 
side of Paul’s character. I do maintain, however, that the 
thought and plans of Paul are ‘“ wholly inexplicable in a 
mere narrow Hebrew, and wholly inexplicable without an 
education in Greek philosophy.” A Palestinian Jew could 
never have grown into the Apostle of the Greco-Roman 
world. He was an outsider in that world. He could not 
touch its heart or even feel its pulse, as Paul could do. Paul 
had a certain power of comprehending it that no Jew of 
Palestine could attain. He began in the Roman world on 
the level which our greatest missionaries have rarely been 
able to attain by many years of study and thought and grow- 
ing familiarity, and which others of our missionaries have 
hardly been able to attain and have regretted their failure 
to attain throughout a long and useful life. 

The real question is whether or not I have laid too much 


* I have not looked up references ; but I know that they occur often 


in print, and that I begin every lecture I have ever given on this subject 
by this statement. 
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Stress on the Hellenic side of Paul’s thought. It is a ques- 
tion of degree. Principal Garvie admits that there was a 
Hellenic side. I have frequently said that the Jewish side 
of Paul’s nature was the foundation on which his whole 
character was built up and the strongest and most deter- 
mining part of his mind. As to details, everybody will be 
inclined to feel that others have not hit exactly the precise 
degree and shade which suits himself. 

IT mentioned two respects in which Paul had taken 
up into his thought the ideals of Hellenism, for “ Hellenism 
had showed how the freedom of the individual could be 
consistent with an ordered and articulated government, and 
it organised a system of State education ” ;1 and Paul in- 
sists on freedom and on education as essential to the Christian 
life. To my statement Principal Garvie objects that I 
have myself admitted that, as regards the freedom of the 
“we can trace this Pauline idea back to its 
origin in the teaching of Jesus” ; and he goes on to say that 
“surely the phrase of James, ‘the law of liberty,’ shows 
that the idea of freedom is involved in the distinctive Chris- 


individual, 


tian conception of salvation.” And “ again the second idea, 
the necessity of education in the Christian life, is surely not 
so peculiar as to need so special an application. The Jews, 
too, cared for education ; Jesus had given much pains to 
the training of His disciples, etc.” 

I think I have emphasised as strongly as any one both the 
importance of the idea of freedom in the teaching of Jesus,? 
and the “,truth which will soon be discovered and emphasised 
by the Germans, and will then be brought over and empha- 
sised among us, that the Hebrew nation was at that time 


1 Tt failed to keep true to its ideal, and Hellenism gradually sank to be 
the heritage of a few. 

2 Luke the Physician and other Studies in the History of Religion, 
p. 92 ff., following in the footsteps of Harnack. 
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the most highly educated people in the world—in the true 
meaning of the word education.” 4 

What I can do I have tried to do in the way of making 
these truths the basis of all my studies; but you cannot 
exhaust the idea “freedom” or the word “education” in 
a sentence or in a paragraph or in a book. You have to feel 
them and live in them in order to know what they mean. 
In the first place, if Jesus had “‘ freedom ” and “ education ”’ 
in His heart, it does not follow that His disciples caught those 
ideas and worked them out. The disciples, as we know from 
the Gospels, used often to lament that the meaning of 
Jesus’s words was hidden from them, and that they had failed 
to comprehend Him. Isitso unusual a thing for the pupils 
of a great teacher to miss his meaning? Does not every 
teacher in a university learn by experience that, except in 
so far as he dictates his lectures and has them reproduced 
to him (which trains the power of memory, but not of 
thinking), the examinations which he sets to his pupils are 
a constant humiliation to him, because he finds that the 
things on which he has lavished all his efforts at explanation 
and clear statement are reproduced to him more or less 
wrongly (generally wholly wrong) by 80 per cent. of his 
classes ? Yet he will find years later that he had not failed 
so completely as he fancied, and that far more was under- 
stood in the future than at the moment. 

Who would compare the Socrates, as depicted to us by 
Xenophon, with the Socrates set before us in Plato’s Dia- 
logues? There is no inner resemblance between them; 
it is only in externals that any likeness can be traced. 
Xenophon understood hardly anything that Socrates said ; 
Plato understood it in his own way, and carried out his 
master’s teaching in his own style to reach conclusions which 
Socrates did not contemplate, or contemplated only dimly. 

1 The Education of Christ, p. 67. 
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Tf you ask whether Xenophon or Plato best understood 
Socrates, I can understand no one voting for Xenophon. 
Plato sets before us one of the greatest figures in human 
history. Xenophon sets before us an interesting but quite 
second-rate personality: he was incapable of seeing more. 
The impulse which Socrates gave to Greek thought proves 
that he was one of the great master-spirits of the world, 
such as Plato, but not Xenophon, shows us. 

It is therefore not sufficient to say, as both Principal 
Garvie and I have said each in our own way and each with 
equal emphasis, that the idea of freedom was fundamentally 
involved in the teaching of Jesus. How was it, and in 
virtue of what education and character was it, that Paul 
caught this feature in the teaching of Jesus? There had 
to be something in the mind of Paul to respond to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, otherwise he would have remained as deaf to 
it as the mind of Xenophon was to all (or almost all) the 
higher teaching of Plato. 

If there is any quality which beyond all others distin- 
guishes the teaching of Jesus, it is that He “rose high above 
such a narrow idea” as that of Jewish exclusiveness. I 
trace to Paul’s mixing in the Roman world and his early 
training in the Stoic school his familiarity with ‘ this wider 
and nobler idea of a unity and brotherhood that transcended 
the limits of a city or a tribe; but the conception of uni- 
versal brotherhood remained as yet an abstract and ineffec- 
tive thought, devoid of driving power to move the world.” 
So long as Paul knew this idea only in the abstract and in- 
effective way of the Stoic thought, or in the half-hearted 
fashion of the Roman Empire (where the distinction, first 
between slaves and free, second between the Roman aris- 
tocracy, the provincials, and the subject races such as those 
of Egypt, obscured the general principle), the thought 
remained only external to him, It was when*he had to 
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recreate the whole religious and philosophic foundations of 
his life, during the two years of quiet meditation which 
followed on the epoch-making experience of his conversion, 
that he began to comprehend what lay in the idea of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood as taught by Jesus: “there can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female : for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” * What was it that enabled Paul to comprehend 
all that lay in the freedom that Jesus taught ? What, but 
his wider experience, his better realisation of the inchoate 
facts of the Roman Empire, his familiarity with the ab- 
stract and unapplied teaching of the Stoics ? He was pre- 
pared to grasp the truth, and he comprehended it in the 
fashion that was suitable to the educated middle class of 
the Roman world. 

Moreover, although Principal Garvie quotes from James 
the phrase “the law of liberty,’ one need not hesitate to 
maintain that the phrase is post-Pauline. The writer of 
the Epistle attributed to James (whom I am quite ready to 
regard as James the “ president ” of the Apostolic Council) 
had certainly been strongly influenced by Paul, and had not 
confined his studies to the narrower type of Jewish litera- 
ture. When the three leading Apostles recognised Paul as 
divinely appointed to be the Apostle of the Gentiles, this 
implies a very great step on their part. It does not merely 
mean that they accepted Paul as permitted to do something 
which they did not wish to do themselves. It means that 
they accepted Paul as commissioned directly to take the 
leading part in one branch of their duty ; but it did not 
absolve them from taking an interest in this duty and a 
general oversight of it. The Council of the Apostles, several 
times called in the Acts simply ‘“‘ The Apostles,” still re- 
tained a general superintendence of the entire work througb- 

1 Gal, iii. 28. 
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out the Church and the whole world; and this authority 
was fully acknowledged by Paul himself (Acts xv. 2; 
Gal. ii. 2).1 

In men like Peter and James and John the recognition 
of this duty implies a corresponding growth and broadening 
out of their ideas and plans. It is pointed out elsewhere? 
that the original Council of the Apostles, and mainly the 
leaders of the Council, were never prevented by any scruples 
or prepossessions or prejudices from learning, even though 
their teachers were younger and less experienced than them- 
selves. Stephen carried the Apostles with him whole- 
heartedly in his resolute breaking with the old ties and open- 
ing up of the Church to the world. So did Paul, when his 
time came ; and it was after these lessons had been learned 
that James spoke of “the law of liberty” ; and then James 
recognised that, though his eyes had been holden that he 
could not see, still the law of liberty was embodied in the 
teaching of Jesus. The test for the Apostles always was 
that the new teaching should simply be an explanation and 
a declaration of the truth as it had been originally taught 
them. 

But the influence of Hellenic surroundings on Paul’s 
early life and the growth of his mind should not be restricted 
to the higher ideas of his education : it is equally applicable 
to the cast of his language. I need not do more than refer 
here to the paper on this subject which forms part of my 
Luke the Physician and other Studies in the History of Re- 
ligion, pp. 285 ff. on “St. Paul’s use of Metaphors from 
Greek and Roman Life,” and to the argument there stated 
that these metaphors (much more than the similes of Philo) 


1 The misconception which identifies the visit to Jerusalem of Gala- 
tians ii, 1-10 with that described in Acts xv. 2-30 destroys the perspective 
of Church history in the first century. 

2 Pictures of the Apostolic Church repeatedly. 
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show how deeply the early familiarity with the surroundings 
of Hellenic life had affected the fabric of his mind and his 
style of expressing his thought. 

Finally, I may quote the opinion of a distinguished German 
scholar, Professor Johannes Weiss, on this subject. There 
are many people in this country to whom nothing can com- 
mend itself unless it appears in the German tongue; and 
I may therefore quote from his Paul and Jesus, 1909, p. 
59 ff. §§ 11-13, ‘‘ Previous comparisons have not sufficiently 
appreciated that which may be stated in one word as Paul’s 
Hellenism.” + Much of what he has stated is exactly in 
accordance with my views. He carries his statement even 
further than I have gone; but his arguments and reasons 
are very similar to those from which I started. 

There are expressions from which I should dissent, e.g., 
“For Paul, the unit is the country or nation, not the in- 
dividual ” (p. 66). According to my view the unit for Paul 
is the individual human soul; but he marches in his vic- 
torious course from Province to Province, and counts his 
steps by their capitals. He did not think of countries or 
nations, but of Provinces, as the constituents of the empire ; 
and he accepted these political entities as passing pheno- 
mena, powerful for the moment. The real and permanent 
element in the world was the soul of man and the soul of 
God. 


II. Dip Pavt Sze Jesus ? 

One of the most fundamental questions in regard to the 
point of view from which Paul regarded the Saviour is 
whether Jesus in life had been a complete stranger to him 
or had been personally known to him. The article by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Moulton in the Exposrror for July, 1911, p. 16, 
therefore, profoundly interested me; and still more Pro- 


* I follow the translation of Rey. H. J. Chaytor; I have not seen the 
original German work, 
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fessor Johannes Weiss’s Paul and Jesus, which I immediately 
procured on Professor Moulton’s recommendation. In the 
Exposiror, May, 1901, p. 362, I published an article 
stating reasons for the same view, that Paul knew Jesus in 
the vision on the road near Damascus, because he had seen 
Jesus in life and recognised the man whom he had known.1 
When Professor Weiss on p. 40 expresses his “ wonder how 
the whole school of modern theology has been able so read- 
ily to reject the best and most natural explanation of these 
difficulties, namely, the assumption that Paul had seen Jesus 
personally, and that the sight had made an indelible impres- 
sion on him,” he may perhaps be interested to learn that 
one who looks at this subject solely as an historian, and who 
has no pretension to be a theologian, took his view. 

It must have been about the year 1901 that I ventured 
to express the same opinion in an address at Sion College ; 
and, in the discussion which followed, the Rev. Mr. Relton 
(as I think) expressed the opinion that I must inevitably 
regard the words of Second Corinthians v. 16 in very much 
the same way as Professor Weiss does in his book, pp. 42-53. 
I had not myself observed the bearing of this passage from 
Second Corinthians ; nor should I have been able to argue 
so subtly and skilfully as Professor Weiss has done for 
his interpretation ; but, since Mr. Relton drew my atten- 
tion to the passage, I have regarded it as a good and 
incidental, but far from the most convincing, argument on 
this side. 

More than ten years have passed since that article was 
printed; and the more I have thought over the subject, 
the more has its importance been impressed on me. Often 


1 It was § li. of a Historical Commentary on First Corinthians. The 
short article being in a foreign tongue was not likely to attract the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Professor of Heidelberg, any more than it hag 
caught the attention of Professor Moulton. 
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I have had to speak on the subject; and as time passed 
the clearer grew in my thought a certain picture and vision 
of the Apostle. With much that appears in Weiss, I gladly 
find myself in perfect agreement. As he says (p. 29) 
that near Damascus “ the figure of the Messiah, whose com- 
ing from Heaven was the object of such deep desires and 
prayers, might appear to the Apostle: he was profoundly 
moved by these longings.... But... by what signs 
did Paul recognise the figure as Jesus?” Peter and others 
recognised Jesus (1 Cor. xv. 5 ff.): Paul also recognised 
Him. In both cases they recognised Him because they 
had seen Him. I can only quote the words of Weiss (p. 31): 
*“‘ Paul’s vision and conversion are psychologically inconceiv- 
able except upon the supposition that he had been actually 
and vividly impressed by the human personality of Jesus.” 

Paul describes himself as a witness that Jesus was living 
quite in the same way as he describes Peter and the rest as 
witnesses. They were witnesses, because they knew the man 
whom they had seen. Paul would not offer his evidence 
as in the same category with theirs, if he merely believed 
what he was told. He believed, because he recognised the 
man whom he had seen in life. 

For this recognition it is necessary that the event should 
have occurred not too long after the death of Jesus. Recog- 
nition is most effectual and weighs most with others, when 
it is applied to a person who has not been very long dead. 
When Paul classes himself as a witness with Peter and the 
rest, he does not mean that they recognised Jesus within a 
few days or weeks of His death, while he recogn sed Jesus 
after eight years (to adopt the chronology—hopelessly wrong, 
in my opinion, on other grounds—that the Crucifixion oc- 
curred in A.D. 29, and the Vision of Saul after a.p. 37). 
This furnishes a subsidiary, though not in itself an absolutely 
conclusive argument, against that chronological theory. 
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The point of view which has been taken in the preceding 
paragraphs is after all, external, though as put by Professor 
Weiss, it is very strong. To my own mind the most con- 
clusive reason lies in its bearing on the development of Saul’s 
mind and thought. In this respect I find myself in diametri- 
cal opposition to the Heidelberg theologian. To him Paul’s 
Conversion was the outward and final culmination of a long 
and slow inward process. He says on p. 35, referring to the 
view which he quotes from K6lbing, that Paul “ possessed a 
very close and clear knowledge of the person and work of 
Jesus: it would almost appear that Paul before his con- 
version had read that Gospel of Mark from which Kélbing 
takes the essential features of his picture of Jesus.” Weiss 
then proceeds: “ At any rate, the main idea is undoubtedly 
correct ... he must already have been half-persuaded, 
and have plunged into the task of persecution with forced 
zeal and an uneasy conscience.” On p. 36 he proceeds: 
“Tt is certainly correct to assume that the faith of the first 
disciples also influenced Paul”; and on p. 37, “we may 
therefore adhere to the opinion that the ‘Spirit of Jesus,’ 
working through His disciples, eventually conquered Paul : 
the figure of Jesus was so convincingly apparent through 
the lives and characters of His adherents that Paul’s powers 
of resistance eventually grew wearied, and mentally he was 
prepared for the ultimate change that he himself realised.” 

With this picture of the process in Paul’s mind, I regret 
to find myself in absolute disagreement. One may pass 
over what is, in my opinion, the hopeless incongruity that a 
man like Paul, in order to still an uneasy conscience and to 
force himself to resist the conviction which was gradually 
growing in his mind, “ plunged into the task of persecution ” 
and of murder. Had Saul felt a moment’s doubt he must 
have satisfied himself before he slew his neighbours and 
outran all his contemporaries in cruelty and desire for blood. 
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This psychological impossbility might be insisted on at more 
length, but we pass over it, and we rest our case on the state- 
ment of Paul himself, ‘corroborated by Luke but quite in- 
dependent of Luke’s evidence. 

In the first place Paul lays the strongest emphasis on the 
fact that his change of mind and life was wholly independent 
of the older Apostles. He came to his new career through 
direct relation between Christ and himself. He stood over- 
against God, and he was struck down by God and grasped 
by Jesus. If we give up that, what are we to accept from 
Paul about his own past life? We are plunged in a sea of 
uncertainties : some things we accept and some we reject 
in his testimony. We accept or reject in virtue of some pre- 
possession or psychological theory, and not in virtue of 
Paul’s own statements. 

In the second place, Paul states in the strongest way that 
he was in the full course of unhesitating and fanatical per- 
secution. He had no doubt. He hated that impostor, and 
he was resolved to exterminate all that were deluded by Him, 
and to trample out the embers of the dying fire. There was 
in the mind of Paul no preparation for the great change 
in his life, no process of gradually assimilating this teaching. 
He had, once for all, been convinced by that shameful 
death on the Cross, that the man Jesus was an impostor 
who had degraded and brought into contempt the most 
sacred belief of the Jews, the belief in a coming Messiah and 
in an elevation of the whole race once more to its rightful 
position in the world. 

Now take into account Paul’s nature and his acquired 
character. He was fully possessed by all the Jewish obstin- 
ate and fervent belief in what he considered right. He hated 
the Man that had parodied the Messianic idea and shamed 
the chosen people. What process of reasoning would have 
convinced such a man,? What argument would have 
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weighed with him? He was blind and deaf to all human 
evidence. One witness, or fifty, or five thousand, would 
have weighed equally with him; and their weight would 
have been nought. Their evidence was all delusion, all 
untrustworthy. They had some virtues, for they were, 
after all, Jews ; but they were destroying the hope of Israel 
by their perverted delusion. That Israel might live, they 
must die so far as the Roman law allowed: in Damascus; 
a foreign and non-Roman city, there was more hope of mas- 
sacre, and there for some reason the Christians had taken 
refuge in considerable numbers. 

Human reasoning and testimony could have had no effect 
on Paul, as he describes his own condition. He was sud- 
denly convinced: Christ seized him: the power of God 
irradiated him. He recognised as living in the Divine glory 
the Man whom he had believed to be a dead impostor. 
He knew the man by sight. He heard His voice and His 
words. 

I assume here, because this is not the place to discuss 
it more fully, that there are occasions when one man can 
hear what another cannot hear, and when one man can see 
what another cannot see. That Paul knew to be true. He 
had felt it : he had seen‘and he had heard. On this his life 
was built. You cannot get away from this. So he says, 
and on this belief he built his career, and conquered the 
world. I believe, and I know from experience, that the 
thought of one mind may, in certain circumstances, be heard 
by another. No one can take from me what I know to be 
true, although, as a whole, the circumstances and comforts 
of modern life alike in Britain and in Germany, are unfavour- 
able to the development of that sensibility. Yet the power 
exists potentially in most people, though often weakened 
and deadened by the fortunes of life, and can become active 


in a few. 
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The view that seems to emerge from the year-long discus- 
sion of the subject is the same view that Paul himself states, 
and Luke and others believed. Saul with his intense belief 
in the truth and righteousness of his own opinions—a belief 
common among young men, trained by great masters and 
leaders, venerating their teachers, intensely desirous of 
knowing the truth, enthusiastic to the highest degree, 
zealous for the right as they conceive it, and strenuously 
bent on living the Divine life and spending themselves in 
their career of duty—was wholly impervious to reason and 
to evidence. He knew far better than these followers of 
Jesus. Some other way was needed to move him. He had 
to be convinced that Jesus, whom he had thought a dead 
impostor, was a living God. He saw the man, and recog- 
nised Him. He would believe no other person, he be- 
lived his own senses and his own knowledge. Nothing ex- 
cept himself would convince him. He was a witness that 
Jesus was living. As he says, “Have I not seen! Jesus 
Christ our Lord ?”’ He ranked himself as a personal witness 
to the truth on which his future career rested; and this 
change of mind and life came on him suddenly like a flash of 
lightning. There was no preparation for the change. Paul 
was one of those who learn the greatest things by intui- 
tion, as in a flash of inspiration. 

There was a motive cause, sudden and overwhelming. 
This cause was that he saw alive the man whom he had be- 
lieved to be dead. 

The permanent effect on Paul was most striking in respect 
of one detail. The cross, which had hitherto been the “‘ stum- 
blingblock ” in his way, which he regarded as typical of the 
triumph of Rome over his own race, the Chosen People, and 
as the visible expression of the disgrace and shame inflicted 


1 : 7 
The word éépaxa is as strong a word as could be chosen. Paul 
claimed to have seen Jesus face to face, as he says in Acts xxvi. 
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on Israel by its conquerors, that cross he henceforth regarded 
as typical of the triumph of Jesus over Rome, and as symboli- 
cal of the powerlessness of the mighty Roman Empire to touch 
the man whom it had condemned and tried to kill, but tried 
in vain. In His Crucifixion, Jesus celebrated a triumph 
over all His enemies : He nailed to the Cross the condemna- 
tory document: He leads in the long train of His triumph 
(as the Roman general led through the Roman streets) His 
conquering soldiers who trust in Him (Col. ii. 15; 2 Cor. 
li. 14). Paul henceforth gloried in this symbol of victory 
and Divine power more than in anything else. He learned 
by eyesight, as well as in other ways, what the Cross really 
meant. 

In 1 Corinthians ix. 1 and xv. 8 Paul emphasises specially 
that he had seen Jesus. This is the point on which he lays 
great stress. He is comparing himself with the Apostles. He 
saw Jesus as they saw Him. He is an eye-witness as they were. 

The evidence of the Acts seems at first sight somewhat 
different. To those who are ready to accept the evidence 
of the Acts when it suits them, and to throw it over- 
board whenever they dislike it, the -statements on this 
subject contained in that book will matter little ; they take 
just what they want and leave therest. But to those who 
treat the Acts seriously and rationally as a historical work 
from which the modern critic is not free to pick what he 
likes and throw aside what he likes, but which he has to 
judge as a whole, the case is different. Why does Luke in 
his three accounts mention only once (Acts xxvi. 13-20) that 
Jesus appeared before the eyes of Saul 21 Here Paul relates 
that as he rose and stood on his feet before Jesus, detailed 
instructions were given him as to what he should do: part 
of his work was to bear witness of what he saw. 


1 The same words are used in 1 Corinthians xv. 8 and in this passage of 
the Acts, &p0nv and eldes or édpaxa. 
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In the first account given in the Acts ix. 4-8 Luke men- 
tions that the men who were with him “ stood speechless, 
hearing the voice but beholding no man.” If it is mentioned 
that they were half aware of something which was hap- 
pening; the statement that they beheld no man naturally 
implies that Paul did see a man. There were a great deal 
to tell about that scene: some of the details are omitted in 
every account, because in Luke’s brief narrative it was not 
possible to mention everything. 

In the second account, which Luke in Acts xxii. quotes 
from Paul’s own mouth, there is no direct mention by 
Paul himself that he saw Jesus. But as to this we notice 
two facts. In the first place, Paul’s object is not to compare 
himself with the older Apostles as it isin 1 Corinthians. His 
purpose in this hurried, almost breathless, address to the 
Jews, who had been on the point of tearing him in pieces, 
was simply to touch their hearts. In the second place, he 
quotes from Ananias, a Jew of high character and standing 
among the people, some details of this incident. Ananias 
visits him after some days, and recites to him as proof of his 
authority the whole incident: he reminds Paul of what had 
happened, and among other things, that he had been chosen 
“to see the Righteous One, and to hear a voice from his 
mouth.” The point which seemed afterwards so important 
to Paul is here put first in the words of Ananias. 

Accordingly, in every one of Luke’s three narratives, we 
find that the detail on which Paul lays such stress in writing 
to the Corinthians appears as a feature of the incident, 
sometimes more emphasised, sometimes less, but always 
either implied or formally expressed. In every case the 
details which were selected stood in some relation to the 
urgent pressure of the moment. Neither Paul nor Luke 
ever gives an absolutely complete account of all the things 
that happened: to do so would have required a book at 
least as long as the Acts. 
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III. Pavnt anp Joun. 

The relation between Paul and John seems (in the present 
writer’s judgment) to be of the utmost importance for the 
comprehension of the New Testament as a whole. What is 
adumbrated in Paul—“ wherein are some things hard to be 
understood, which the ignorant and unsteadfast wrest unto 
their own destruction ” 1—is wrought out finally in John’s 
Gospel and his First Epistle to its absolute perfection as 
a religious expression suited for the ancient mind on the 
borderland between Greece and the East. 

Yet to us in the West it is sometimes necessary to 
read Paul in order to understand John: often Paul comes 
nearer to our way of thought than John. Always, however, 
each must be read in the light of the other. There is a 
definite evolution of the religious consciousness from Paul ; 
but it is an evolution towards full comprehension of the 
original teaching of Jesus. It is not the case that the 
““Church’s consciousness’ constructed for itself a new 
religious thought. From first to last both Paul and John 
were moving within the circle of Christ’s thought : they were 
both interpreting, according to their nature and experience, 
the true content of His teaching. There seems no reason 
to regard John’s Gospel as specially comprehensible to the 
Gentiles, though it was written in Asia for Asiatic Hellenes. 
It is deeply Palestinian in its cast of thought and expression ; 
and the religious atmosphere in which it moves is non- 
Hellenic to a greater degree than the writings of Paul, which 
are more strongly tinged with Hellenism. Inasmuch as 
John wrote in Asia Minor, perhaps at Ephesus, a sort of 
prepossession has grown up that his Gospel was most 
easily understood by Greeks. Do early quotations justify 
the belief that his Gospel was most popular or most fre- 
quently read by the early Gentile Christians ? 

me Oun itu LOs 
VOL, II. 20 
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I take here one very slight example, more of manner 

and style than of thought, and yet one which is of considerable 
interest. It occurs in Dr. Moffatt’s Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the New Testament, where on p. 562 we find it stated 
“as a feature of a later age” that, in the Fourth Gospel, 
“the dialogues beginning with the introduction of some 
figure pass over into a disquisition or monologue in which 
the author voices, through Jesus, his own or rather the 
Church’s consciousness, usually upon some aspect of the 
Christology which is the dominant theme of the whole book. 
The original figure is forgotten, . . . and presently the so- 
called conversation drifts over into a doctrinal meditation 
upon some aspect of Christ’s person.” 
* One marvels, first of all, at the phrase ‘“ so-called conver- 
sation.” Where is it called a “conversation”? Certainly 
not by John, who thought of it in a very different way. 
Who calls it aconversation ? Solely and simply the modern 
writer, who has never apprehended the manner, or imagined 
to himself the purpose and intention, that rule the Fourth 
Gospel. To him what he calls a “conversation ” must be 
and remain a conversation. 

In chapter iv. of this Gospel the disciples, when hey came 
back to the well—I take just one of Dr. Moffatt’s examples— 
found Jesus, “and they marvelled that He was talking with 
& woman : yet no man said ‘ What seekest thou ?’ or ‘ Why 
speakest thou with her?’” The verbs that are used, 
&retv and Aareiv, are perfectly suitable to the investiga- 
tion of problems and to formal exposition. The woman 
herself went to the city and told the men, “ Come and see a 
man which told me all things that ever I did: can this be 
the Christ ?’’ There is here no word about a conversation. 
The woman recognised instantly that, in continuation of 
the request by a traveller for water at a well’s mouth (the 
commonest incident of travel in the East), what might have 
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turned into a conversation in the usual tone between a 
man and a woman alone at a well became at once a serious 
discussion about the greatest amd gravest things in life ; 
and she drew the inference, “Can this be the Christ 2 ” 

Dr. Moffatt, however, can see here only a “so-called con- 
versation,” and marvels that this conversation became 
ever anything else. 

We see, then, that John does not use the term ** con- 
versation ” or anything corresponding to it: he was inter- 
ested in these “so-called conversations,” for the doctrinal 
meditation into which they pass. They begin as personal 
scenes, often marvellously individualised ; and they gradually 
or instantaneously pass into an exposition. But why not ? 
Why should the author be debarred from following out his 
own bent? He has produced the greatest book in all 
literature by doing so; but the modern scholar cannot see 
the greatness and forbids the method. 

In the second place, why is this method peculiar to and 
characteristic of the second century? Why was it impos- 
sible in the first century ? Dr. Moffatt assumes that it is a 
“feature of a later age.” He offers no evidence for the 
assumption ; there is none to offer. He starts with the 
fixed idea that the book is late, and anything and everything 
in the book becomes to him forthwith a proof of lateness. 
He never asks why it should be late, or what marks it as of 
the second century. He simply assumes. 

In the third place, Dr. Moffatt offers in a footnote one 
single analogy to the method which we find in John; and 
this analogy is taken from one of the few parts of the New 
Testament which he admits to have been composed in the 
first century, and at the very beginning of Christian litera- 
ture, viz. the Epistle to the Galatians ii. 15 f. This analogy 
stands in a footnote, perhaps it is an afterthought; but 
how can a critic prove his assumption that this method of 
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John’s could only be originated in the second century, by 
a quotation from a first century book? The natural in- 
sensitiveness of the Author to historical method, and his 
natural preference for wire-drawn argument, leads him into 
this awkward situation. 

Dr. Moffatt goes on to say that ‘‘ this method ” [in the 
Fourth Gospel] “ precludes the idea that the author could 
have been an eye-witness of these scenes, or that he is repro- 
ducing such debates from memory.” Why so? What 
proof does Dr. Moffatt offer? None, except German opinion 
and the passage from the Epistle to the Galatians. Now, 
that passage is autobiographical : Paul relates his own debate 
with Peter, and gradually “drifts over into a doctrinal, 
disquisition, while “the original figure is forgotten,’ and 
we hear no more about Peter and have no “ record of his 
final attitude or the effect which he produced.” 

It would not be easy to produce a more perfect parallel. 
Dr. Moffatt knows it, and quotes it, and argues that, inas- 
much as this method was used by Paul in the first century, 
therefore it could not be used by John, but that its occur- 
rence in a work bearing John’s name proves that the work 
was written in a later age. Is this historical reasoning, or 
literary criticism, or sheer prepossession with a fixed idea 
that anything and everything observed in the Fourth Gospel 
is, and must be, a proof of lateness and ‘‘ pseudonymous 
origin ? ”’ 

In the fourth place, with regard to this method, which 
Dr. Moffatt unhesitatingly takes as indicating second century 
origin without any proof that it is usual in the second century 
—simply assuming that such a way of writing belongs to 
the second century, of which we know next to nothing— 
I would venture to maintain that the method is peculiarly 
characteristic of the first century. It belongs to the period 
when the facts were still close at hand, and not afar off: it 
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belongs to the period when the lesson and the moral and the 
principle were still felt to be the most important—not that I 
believe the facts ever were regarded as in themselves unim- 
portant, but they were at first more familiar and were assumed 
as familiar. Finally, it is very characteristic of Paul, who 
slips so unconsciously from narrative of events to his own 
inferences from them, that it is hard to tell where narrative 
ends and hortatory inference takes its place. 

So it is in the passage quoted by Dr. Moffatt from Gala- 
tians ii. 13 ff. So again it is in the passage 1 Corinthians 
xi. 25-34, where I defy any one to detect at what point the 
narrative passes from a direct simple recital of the words of 
Jesus, first into what may be a drawing out of the truth 
involved in the words, then into what must be such an ex- 
position, and finally into a pure hortatory lesson deduced 
by Paul from what he begins as a narrative. There is 
in the passage no desire and no intention to paint a picture or 
describe a scene. There is only the intense and overmas- 
tering passion to bring out the bearing of the acts and words 
on the present situation. 

To put the case in a word, the method of John in this 
respect is the method of Paul. If one belongs to the first 
century, there is no reason why the other also should not 
belong to the same century. John was not bent on com- 
posing a formal history of the life of Jesus. He records what 
remained to him in the end of his life as a most vivid and 
deep-lying possession, viz. his memory of certain scenes 
and the lessons they conveyed to him (as he looked back 
over them) and to others (as he hoped). 

The examples of this class and method are frequent. 
Take Acts i. 16-22. Here you have a historical scene, the 
first filling up of a vacancy in the number of the Twelve 
Apostles. The situation is opened by a speech of Peter as 
president (so to say) at the meeting. For certain™reasons, 
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on which one need not here enter, the speech of Peter goes 
off into a brief historical narrative and returns to the main 
subject. The narrative is partly explanatory, addressed 
by the historian to the readers. How much is explanatory, 
and how far Peter is regarded as incorporating narrative 
in his speech, no one can say exactly and confidently. 
This was the method of the age, when people stood, almost 
or completely, in the immediate presence of the facts. It 
belongs to that age. Iwait for some proof that it was more 
characteristic of the second century than of the first. It 
is, generally speaking, characteristic of an attitude of mind ; 
and it might therefore occur in any age, when the writer’s 
mind was in a certain condition. It is perfectly harmonious 
with the tone of the first century. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


THE BROKEN HEART OF JESUS. 


“God has only one method of salvation, the Cross of Christ. God can 
have only one ; for the Cross of Christ means death to evil, life to good.” 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson. 

“ THEREFORE doth my Father love me, because I lay down 
my life that I might take it again. No man taketh it from 
me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it 
down; and I have power to take it again. This command- 


ment have I received of my Father. . . . I and my Father 
are one” (John x.). “‘ He took Peter and John and James, 
and went up into a mountain to pray. . . . And behold, there 


talked with him two men, which were Moses and Elias, who 
appeared in glory, and spake of His decease which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem” (Luke ix.). How was that life 
laid down? How was that exit accomplished in harmony 
with natural law? What was the physical cause of the 
death of Christ ? 
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The Father, who has so fashioned our minds that they 
develop by questioning, does not bar us from asking this 
question. Neither does the Son, whose earliest recorded 
utterance,-as we are told by St. Luke, was a double question, 
“ How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business ? ”—whose latest word on the 
way to the Cross, according to the same Evangelist, is still 
a question, “If they do these things in a green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry ?”’—and the records of whose 
interviews with all manner of people through all His 
public ministry were punctuated with interrogations. There 
is room here for scientific inquiry and reverent meditation. 
But we are in presence of the central fact in human his- 
tory. We are on holy ground. Whether, therefore, he come 
as scientist or. theologian, let the Eastern who draws near 
take his shoes from his feet, and let each son of Japheth 
uncover and bow his head. 

The pathologist has set before him three men in the place 
of judicial death. They are not paying the common debt of 
nature. The wages of sin are being paid. Two of them 
are there as convicted evil-doers, and one of these confesses 
that they have been justly condemned. Among the various 
forms of judicial execution, crucifixion holds a pre-eminent 
place for degradation and cruelty, and the three men are 
each hung on a Roman cross outside the walls of Jeru- 
salem. Criminals under such doom were sometimes left in 
thirst, fever, pain and untold misery till, after many 
hours—it might be two or more days—death came to their 
release. But the Jews who had called for the crucifixion 
of the Man on the central cross pressed the Gentile Governor 
to hurry the deaths, and have the dead and accursed bodies 
of the dispatched men taken away on the day of their execu- 
tion. The military executioners accordingly broke the legs 
of the two malefactors, and, for aught we know, may have 
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finally secured their immediate death with a spear thrust 
through the heart. If so, then the spectators saw red liquid 
blood gush out from their respective wounds such as it 
courses through the hearts of still living men. When they 
came to the Man called Jesus, they saw that He was dead 
already. Still “ one of the soldiers,’ we are told by one who 
stood there, “ with a spear pierced His side, and forthwith 
came thereout blood and water.” 

The bystander is presented to us in the narrative as a 
young clear-eyed Galilean fisherman, one of the first two 
followers, and the most cherished disciple of the Victim on 
that central cross. It was the unforgotten ‘‘ Behold,’’ and 
again “ Behold,” of his earlier teacher that had led to his 
following this other Rabbi. The unforgetable first word 
which he heard from the lips of Christ was for him a germinat- 
ing element in living out the Eternal Life of which he became 
a partaker and a herald. “Come and sEE” reproduced 
itself in his spiritual history ; and when he afterwards wrote 
and spoke of Jesus on earth or in heaven, “I, Jonn, saw ” 
became a characteristic note in all his utterances. It is his 
sign-manual among the sacred writers (at least to a common 
reader). We are not concerned now with any possible 
theological conception that may have formed itself in the 
mind of the man who is known to our Bibles in the title of the 
last book as “St. John the Divine,” when in after days he 
set himself to tell the incidents of the crucifixion of which 
he had been an eye-witness.1. There is before us the simple 
observation of a man whom Caiaphas and his kindred 
classed among the “‘ unlearned and ignorant.” But he had 
as good eyesight, as commanding an intellect and as retentive 
a memory as the best of them, and what the son of Zebedee 
saw issuing from the gash made by the Roman spear was 


Canon Winterbotham’s treatment in the J uly Expositor of this 
incident in relation to the famous passage in 1 John v. is very convincing. 
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what looked to him like blood and water. The strange out- 
flow caught his observant eye ; it touched his imagination, 
and. took a lasting place in his memory. He has given it 
an indelible place in the Book of Life. 

Science asks—Could such a thing be? In 1847 Dr. 
Stroud, a godly physician in London, wrote a work on The 
Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. He showed with much 
elaboration and large literary reference that rupture of the 
heart with escape of blood into the heart-sac was known 
to pathology as a cause of sudden death ; and further; that in 
such a case the effused blood naturally separates in its new 
receptacle into two portions—the more solid red clot sinking 
to the most dependent part, and the paler watery-looking 
serum rising to the surface. He suggested that the heart of 
Jesus burst and filled the pericardium with blood at the time 
when He said, ‘‘ ‘ It is finished,’ and He bowed His head and 
gave up the Ghost.” The anatomical post-mortem demonstra- 
tion, Dr. Stroud held, was given after the lapse of two or 
three hours during which the separation of clot from serum 
was progressing, when an opening of about a hand’s breadth 
in size made from below into the serous cavity gave exit to 
what an unscientific beholder could not speak of otherwise 
than as blood and water. Dr. Hodgkin, who wrote a brief 
sketch of the life of Dr. Stroud, and who has so written his 
own name in pathology that through all time it will appear 
in one of the chapters in medical text-books, expressed his 
acceptance of his friend’s explanation. Dr. Stroud, he held, 
had “ placed the real cause beyond the reach of doubt.” In 
1861 I heard Dr. Hanna give the lecture on the subject 
which appears in his volume on The Last Day of our Lord’s 
Passion. He adopted and made reverent application of Dr. 
Stroud’s suggestion, and appended to the volume letters 
from three medical members of his congregation—Sir James 
Young Simpson, whom the Scotsman of June 11, on the 
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occasion of the centenary of his birth, characterised as “ the 
greatest medical man Scotland has ever produced ”’ ; Sir John 
Struthers, afterwards professor of anatomy in the University 
of Aberdeen ; and Dr. Begbie, then the most widely consulted 
physician in Edinburgh. These, each in varying style, 
discussed and approved the explanation. ‘‘ Any intelligent 
jury of medical men,” concludes Dr. Lewis D. Mason of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., “ would certify that the cause of (Christ’s) 
death was internal hemorrhage, the origin of which was a 
ruptured or broken heart.” 

The only attempt at a refutation that I have seen from the 
side of pathology appeared in the Encyclopaedia Bublica. 
The attempt is a failure. The Editor (i. 959, art. ‘‘ Cross ’’) 
says, “ The probability is (if the kernel of Jn. xix. 31-37 be 
accepted as historical) that the two malefactors first had their 
legs broken (crucifragium) and then received their coup de 
grace by being pierced with a lance.’ There is nothing to 
be said against this “probability ” of Professor Cheyne. 
Let him rather be thanked for a sane probability. But his 
next sentence cannot go unchallenged. It is this: ‘‘ That 
the statement of the ‘ eye-witness’ has come down to us in 
its original form, cannot, however, be safely asserted, 
because of the impossibility of explaining the issuing of 
‘blood and water’ from an internal source physiologically.” 
The {* impossibility ” so dogmatically declared is just another 
of those “‘impossibilities ” with which some literary minds 
can hypnotise themselves and one another, and which, if 
they had a due sense of humour, they would cease to multiply 
lest they become themselves Impossibles. The professor 
supports himself with a couple of paragraphs in small print 
for which Dr. Charles Creighton is responsible. They read : 
“With regard to the hypothesis of Dr. Stroud (viz.; that 
death was sudden from rupture of the heart, and that the 
blood and water were the separated clot and serum of the 
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escaped blood in the pericardial sac which the spear had 
pierced), it is sufficient to mention the invariable fact of 
which this physician appears to have been ignorant; that the 
blood escaping into a serum (sic) cavity from rupture of a 
great organ such as the heart (aneurysmal aorta) or par- 
turient uterus, does not show the smallest tendency to 
separate into clot and serum (“blood ” and “ water,” as he 
takes it), but remains thick, dark-red liquid blood.” The 
“ignorant” physician is not Dr. Stroud, but his critic. 
Changes somewhat such as Dr. Creighton imperfectly de- 
scribes may be seen any day by the surgeon who has to open 
an abdomen because of hemorrhage into that serous cavity 
from some ruptured organ. But in that case the heemorrhage 
has not been immediately fatal. The sufferer has survived 
the shock of the accident, and it needs no long time for the 
absorption of the serum to begin, followed by other changes in 
the blood. That is nowise the casein question. It is, looking 
at it merely in its physical aspect, more like this. In 1867 
a patient sent for me urgently one evening to come and see 
her husband who was dead or dying. When I came, the 
young man (he was between thirty and forty years of age) 
was already dead. He was not known to be the subject of any 
disease. His business affairs had been going wrong. He 
had come home from his office earlier than usual, very 
despondent, saying he felt ill, and refusing food. After a 
time his wife persuaded him to go to bed. Later she 
brought him a cup of strong coffee which he drank. Soon 
thereafter he rose up on his elbow, gave a sobbing cry and 
fell back on his pillow. My friend, Dr. Samuel Moore, then 
pathologist to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, came with me 
the following day to make an autopsy to enable me to 
certify the registrar as to the cause of death. When the 
thorax was opened the pericardium was seen to be greatly 
distended, so that an incision into it let out a large quantity 
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of clear serum, and the heart lay high up at the back of the 
sac imbedded in a mass of firm coagulum. A small aneurysm 
behind one of the aortic valves had burst, and the blood 
distending the pericardium had stopped the action of the 
heart. After death the effused blood had undergone the 
invariable change to be seen on any occasion when blood 
passes from a living blood vessel into a cup outside the 
body, or into another cavity in the interior. The fibrin 
had coagulated carrying with it the red corpuscles to the 
most dependent part whilst the serum had risen to the 
surface. We remarked that if the body of that patient 
had been placed at death in the upright position, and a free 
opening afterwards made into the pericardium from below, 
the red clot would have been seen escaping first, followed by 
the water-like serum.1 

“The notion,” Dr. C. C. goes on to say, “ that the wound 
was on the left side is comparatively late. It is embodied 
in some of the newer crucifixes, where the wound is placed 
horizontally about the fifth costal interspace ; but in most 
modern crucifixes, and probably in all the more ancient, the 
wound is placed somewhat low on the right side. That it 
was deep and wide, is inferred from the language of John xx. 
27, where Thomas is bidden to { reach hither thy hand and 
thrust it into my side,’ namely, the side of the spiritual body.” 
Let the artists of all the centuries be free to use their imagina- 
tions in depicting the wound. They are not historical 


1 It is perhaps worth while to correct the impression (Andrewes, The 
Inje of our Lord) that coagulation of the blood implies ,a decomposition 
that “can scarcely be considered as other than the initial step of corrup- 
tion.” In a body that survives internal hemorrhage, the blood that ig 
coagulated is not decomposed. The serum becomes quickly absorbed, and 
the clot under favouring conditions of survival becomes more gradually 
transformed. Corruption or decomposition implies the access of decom- 
posing microbial agents to fluids or tissues that have lost their vitality and 


are unable to resist theinvasion. For this there is no room in the theory of 
Dr. Stroud. 
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authorities. That the wound ‘ was deep and wide ” is not 
an inference from what the risen Christ said to Thomas, 
though it is in accordance with the invitation which the now 
believing disciple did not need to act upon. The unprejudiced 
reader would judge that it was “ deep,” because the soldier 
had been trained to strike through to the heart and meant to 
doit; that it was “‘ wide,” because the stroke was made with 
the broad lance-head of a Roman spear. 

There follows yet a paragraph of unspeakable ineptitude. 
It is prefaced patronisingly with a bracketed commendation 
by the Editor beginning, “ The ordinary view of the motive 
of the soldier, viz., that he wished to make sure of the death 
of Jesus; is, of course, mere conjecture,” and so on. “ May 
it not,” asks the pathological critic, “‘ have been a thought- 
less, rather than a brutal act, the point of the lance being 
directed at something on the surface of the body, perhaps 
a coloured wheal, bleb, or exudation such as the scourging 
might have left, or the pressure of the (assumed) ligature sup- 
porting the weight of the body might have produced ? 
Water not unmixed with blood from some such superficial 
source is conceivable; but blood and water from an 
internal source are a mystery.” It was the act of a man who 
in that solemn hour was neither thoughtless nor brutal. 
Writers of sentences such as these forget that in whatever 
mood that praetorian band may have entered on the task set 
them in the morning by Pontius Pilate, however much it may 
have amused them to mock the King of the Jews with their 
imperial robe and the reed in His hand, however light- 
heartedly they may have whiled away some of their forenoon 
watching time in dividing among themselves the clothes of 
the condemned and casting lots all round for the seamless 
robe, by the end of the day things had happened that 
brought the change of a great awe over their spirits. If 
criticism will still let us say it, “When the centurion and 
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they that were with him watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, 
and those things that were done, they feared greatly, saying, 
Truly this was the Son of God.”’ And when to one of these 
greatly fearing men fell the stern duty of making sure that 
Jesus was already dead, or of putting an immediate end to 
His suffering if perchance He were still alive, he fulfilled it 
with the swift, sure, skilful stroke of his lance at the heart 
which opened wide the distended pericardium. The answer- 
ing outflow told that the life had been laid down already. 
And here comes a paltering critic to say that for centuries 
believers have been beguiled—that the awe-struck soldier 
lifted his death-dealing spear just to puncture a bleb! 
Was ever such inanity? Happily the way is open for any 
of us to escape from the perplexities of criticism to the 
simplicity that is in Christ. But if something of the awe 
that fell upon these pagan soldiers possessed all scholars, as 
it possesses many, they would dry their pens rather than 
emulate one another in blurring or obliterating from the 
sacred page one of the most throbbingly vital paragraphs in 
the Book that, as it stands, is to uncounted multitudes the 
Word of Life. 

Whatever there may have been of preternatural in all 
that is told us concerning the Man on the middle cross, 
accredited pathology finds nothing contra-natural in the 
phenomenon which St. John emphatically records. Science 
and common sense see in it a proof that it was a real man, 
and not a simulacrum—a dead man, and not aman in a faint, 
that was taken down from the cross and laid to rest in the 
new tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. Saving grace teaches 
that the Man, through whose members for over thirty years 
that broken heart had sent its tides of life could say, as no 
other could, “I delight to do thy will, O my God : yea thy law 
is within my heart.” The forerunner of the Old Covenant, 
who indited the fortieth psalm, went on to pray, “‘ Let them 
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be ashamed and confounded together that seek after my soul 
to destroy it.” Jesus the Fulfiller, and the Surety of the 
New Covenant, prayed when they nailed Him to the cross, 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
A heart like to His beat in no other breast. The Will that 
willed all things into being and that wills the well-being 
of the universe, was incarnate and enthroned in it. Its 
every beat was in harmony with the mind of the Universal 
Lawgiver. Self had not a place in it. The prince of this 
world, who has’something of his own in the hearts of all 
other men, came to the heart of Christ and found he had 
nothing in it—nothing. In the fateful hour when human 
wickedness was doing its wickedest, this sinless heart took 
on itself alike the grief of the yearning Father and shame 
for the sinning brethren. Bursting under the measureless 
strain, it poured out the blood that was to woo and win His 
brethren back to their Father with a love that would blot out 
their sin, and that would write His law within their hearts 
also, and so write it that to break God’s law would thence- 
forth be for them a heart-break. To see with the eyes of the 
heart the issue of blood and water recorded by the beloved 
disciple, gives peace to the penitent ; to proclaim it, is the 
power of the preacher who wins souls. 


Perhaps it may be admitted as not altogether irrelevant 
to this subject of study, if, ere we pass from it, we look at the 
title which Pilate wrote in Hebrew and Greek and Latin 
and put upon the cross—“ Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.” This bids us remember that whilst the Jews were 
willing to see their rejected King crucified, there was no drop 
of the blood of Jesus on the hand of any Jew. The Church 
has strangely forgotten this. How else could it happen that a 
little rascal in Fife was had up before the magistrate last 
year for stabbing a schoolfellow in the forehead with his 
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pocket-knife, and saying, “‘ Take that, you Jew, for killing 
Christ.’ Parents, preachers, Sabbath-school teachers, should 
take to heart and make the young understand that they 
were all sinners of the Gentiles like ourselves who took in 
hand the doing of the awesome deed that day. To be 
sure the Jews said, “‘ His blood be on us and our children,” 
when they clamoured for His death. They cried, “ Not 
this man but Barabbas,”’ when Pilate would have set Him 
free. ‘“ Now Barabbas was a robber,” saysiSt. John, and he 
adds immediately, ‘‘ Then Pilate therefore took Jesus and 
scourged Him.” It was the times of the Gentiles. The 
World-Ruler who had the power of death or life, of sentence 
or acquittal, was a Gentile, and was represented by the 
Gentile Pontius Pilate, under whom Christ suffered and was 
crucified. Gentile hands held the lictors’ rods that bruised 
Him. Gentile hands platted the crown of thorns they put 
upon His head. Gentile hands smote the thorn-crowned 
head with the reed which they had put in His hand when 
they hailed Him “King of the Jews.” Gentile hands 
built the heavy cross that burdened Him while they hustled 
Him along the Via Dolorosa. Gentile hands hammered the 
nails that pierced His hands and feet on Calvary. Gentiles 
hung Him up in the shame of nakedness between earth and 
heaven and gambled for His vesture while He poured out 
His soul unto death. And when the day was drawing to a 
close it was the hand of a Gentile soldier—drafted, who 
knows ? from our northern wilds—that thrust the lance into 
His side, and let out the blood and water which told that all 
was finished. These things we Gentiles did. Then kindly 
Jewish hands took down the sacred body from the cross and 
gave it reverent burial in a Jewish grave. And no Gentile 
eye ever saw Him after. It is only from Jews like St. John, 
gifted with eyes in head and heart, that we can learn, as he 
puts it, “ that which was from the beginning, which we have 
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heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 

looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of 

lite.” “And they feared as they entered into the cloud.” 
A. R. Srmpson. 


THE NON-SECONDARY CHARACTER OF 
* HPHESIANS.” 


By the courtesy of the Editor I have been enabled to see in 
proof Dr. Moffatt’s reply to my August article, “‘ The Epistle 
to the ‘Ephesians’ not a secondary production.” His 
article has not in the least shaken my position, and, though 
I fear I cannot hope to convert him, from the fact that our 
points of view appear to be irreconcilable, I welcome the 
opportunity kindly afforded by the Editor to write a re- 
joinder to his reply. This I do the more gladly, as it has 
been represented to me that the final note in my article 
might be taken as a charge of fraud against the learned 
author, whereas all, of course, that I insinuated was care- 
lessness. It appears that even in this I was wrong, for he 
tells us that “the omission [to note the variants in i. 15] 
was deliberate.’ All that I can say, then, is that the author 
is convicted on his own statement of omitting deliberately 
a fact which has a cardinal bearing on his argument. If an 
author sets out to show by parallels the close relationship 
between two documents preserved in MSS., it is surely his 
duty to present the variae lectiones of these MSS., especially 
in a case like this, where, as it turns out, the purest Eastern 
and the purest Western evidence combine in a reading of 
importance. Yet he passes it over in silence.} 

It is my inability to understand a point of view like this 


1 T instance as a parallel case, worthy of imitation, the insertion by Dr. 
Huck in the later editions of his well-known Synopsis of the Gospels of 
the more important textual variants. Surely every one will admit that 
the value of his book is thereby much increased. 
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which makes me despair of convincing Dr. Moffatt, and I 
will confine myself to a brief discussion of various points in 
his reply. 

Some readers of the ExPposiror will perhaps do me the 
justice to suppose that after many years’ close study of the 
text of the Pauline Epistles, especially in Western docu- 
ments, I have some acquaintance with the character of the 
DG text. I was not concerned in my brief article to express 
an opinion as to the genesis of this text, but I may say that I 
regard its insertion of ayamnv in Ephesiansi. 15 as of a piece 
with the variants that Dr. Moffatt cites from iii. 14, v. 30 and 
iv. 19. In fact, there are scores, if not hundreds, of cases in 
the Pauline Epistles which are on all fours with these, and 
I have for long had no doubt whatever that these numerous 
simplifications of the language, especially in the way of 
addition, that are to be found in the DG text, are due toa 
reviser, who went through the Pauline Epistles, probably in 
Italy, in the second (or third) century. I say “in Italy,” 
because quite apart from the general character of the Latin 
translation used by Cyprian, which is far removed from 
that (or those) employed by the Italians, we have seen that 
in i. 15 even Augustine possessed a text different in strain 
from DG. The Western Fathers who support the DG text 
are Italian (Roman) and Sardinian, not African. 

Dr. Moffatt mentions that in reading dydanv in i. 15, D 
and G are “ buttressed by the fourth century Latin authority 
of “‘ Ambrosiaster”’? and Victorinus, ... the Latin and 
Syriac Vulgate versions, together with the Gothic, which are 
superior to the Bohairic.’’ There are two statements here. 
The first is a statement of fact, the second is merely a state- 
ment of opinion. Let us first take the statement of fact, 
second the statement of opinion. 

What does the support of these authorities amount to 2. 
I assume for the purpose of the argument that the text of 
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“ Ambrosiaster ” is here sound. I believe it is (though as 
yet no critical edition of his commentary has appeared); 
because the comment shows that dilectionem was in his text. 
“‘ Ambrosiaster ” lived and worked in Rome about 375, and 
used a text of the Epistles which rarely differs from DG, 
though in renderings it sometimes differs, now from d, now 
from g (rarely from both at once). The group DGdg Ambst 
is so constant, that the compiler of a New Testament appara- 
tus gets weary of copying out these symbols. The adher- 
ence of Ambrosiaster here as elsewhere is what we expect : 
his text and DGdg go back to a common archetype. Iam 
not so sure that we can safely combine Victorinus with this 
group. ‘The text of his mutilated commentary depends 
upon one fifteenth century MS. It is true that the MS. is 
quite good for its date, and it may very well be right here. 
But how far does this take us? It only shows that a decade 
or so before “Ambrosiaster ” wrote, and in Rome, too, the 
same reading was found. A special study of Victorinus’ 
text of the Epistles, which I undertook a year ago, confirmed 
the view already adumbrated by Zimmer! and Monceaux? 
that Victorinus, though African by birth, used a Roman text 
of the Epistles, having been resident in Rome for the greater 
part of his life, and there converted. 

The Latin Vulgate “ version ” is, as all the world knows, 
only a perfunctory revision of an already current Old-Latin 
text of the Epistles of Paul. Professors Burkitt and Lake 
would, I think, agree with my view that it was the “ Am- 
brosiaster ” type of text that Jerome used as the basis of 
this careless revision. This passage, Ephesians i. 15, like 
many another, was left alone? The sum total of the Latin 

1 Der Galaterbrief im altlateinischen Text (Kénigsberg, 1887). 


? Histoire littéraire de V Afrique Chrétienne, t. iii. (Paris, 1905), pp. 373- 


422. 
3 Jerome, however, did some revision in Ephesians, for he put in the 


kar’ évépyey, which old Latin texts omit, in iv. 16. 
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evidence is that three copies 1m Rome in the period 360 to 
385 had dilectione(m) (ayarnv), the longer reading. 

The Syriac Vulgate Version, as Dr. Moffatt surely knows 
very well, was made between 411 and 435 by Bishop Rab- 
bula of Edessa. He took the Old-Syriac version, such as 
Ephrem used in his commentary (before 373), and carefully 
revised it in accordance with the new Syrian-Antiochian 
(Constantinopolitan, ecclesiastical, what you will) type of 
Greek text. Of course this would contain dydmyyv, as its 
most prominent characteristic is its fulness. It is, in fact, 
practically the same as our “ 'Textus Receptus.” It may 
be, however, that the Old-Syriac had the dydanv. The 
Gothic is “largely Syrian and largely Western, with a 
small admixture of ancient Non-Western readings.”’! Here, 
it probably, like the Peshitta, depends on Greek MSS. of 
the late type. 

As to the matter of opinion, that these versions “ are 
superior to the Bohairic,” Dr. Moffatt gives no grounds. 
If in textual criticism he is an adherent of Dean Burgon, 
he is bound to believe it, because the Bohairic is a strong 
supporter of ,, and B. I have shown with regard to this 
very passage that, whereas the inferior MSS. of the Bohairic 
have the ayamnyv, the better MSS., followed by the Rev. G. 
W. Horner in the edition of 1905, the final authority in such 
matters, are without the ayarnv. I have demonstrated for 
the first time how strongly entrenched that form of text is, 
which omits ayamnv. On a review of all the evidence, it is 
found to be the more ancient reading. The absence of 
ayarnv in a phalanx of authorities of such character and 
history as N* ABP 17, Bohairic version, Origen, Cyril, Jerome, 
Augustine (twice), the purest Greek MSS. and a cluster 
of Fathers distinguished for careful quotation, cannot be 


* Westcott and Hort’s Introduction, p. 158, section 218. 
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explained away. Westcott and Hort were so impressed by 
the strength of the authorities known to them,! that they 
omitted aydznp in their text, even though they were unable 
to give a convincing English translation of the text they 
printed. This last I have (along with the Bohairic version) 
provided. 

Other points than the merely textual are raised by Dr. 
Moffatt’s article. The argument of his third paragraph is 
rather irrelevant from my point of view, because I follow 
Hort in believing that the Ephesian epistle shows the contro- 
versy between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians to 
be now dead. I thus consider tuas in i. 15 to mean not 
“you” (Gentile Christians), but “ you” Christians (both 
Jewish and Gentile), and am, therefore, at perfect liberty to 
consider wdytas tovs dytovs to mean “all the other Chris- 
tians”’ (both Jewish and Gentile) in the world outside the 
Province of Asia. In spite of Dr. Moffatt, I consider this 
“makes perfectly good sense, and is relevant to the general 
tone of the epistle.’” Students of Paul do not need to be 
reminded that he constantly corrects or modifies the original 
form ofa statement, which might cause misapprehension or 
(as here) conceit. 

Underlying Dr. Moffatt’s argument is the assumption 
that Ephesians was written last of the three (Eph., Col. 
Philem.), even on the theory of its genuineness. I have not 
argued this, and refuse to be driven into a corner of this sort. 
I have sometimes held that opinion, sometimes the other, 
but have not, so far as I remember, troubled the learned 
world by any expression of opinion on the subject. The 
likeness of Philemon 5 (to which I did not refer) and Colos- 
sians i. 4, over against Ephesians i. 15, I frankly admit, and 


1 To which I have added three from better editions of one version and of 
two Fathers. 
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it is natural, as the Epistle to Philemon went to Colossae only. 

I am glad to admit the force of Dr. Moffatt’s contention 
that ‘the encroachment of e/s on the province of év never 
occurs in Paul’s epistles elsewhere,’ as here he has Blass ! 
and Moulton? behind him. But there are many other 
solitary words and usages in Paul, the Pauline character of 
which is not denied. It is enough for my purpose that the 
first century shows many examples of e/s equal to év, and 
I fancy that a thorough search of the Epistles might reveal 
other passages, where it would be a gain to exegesis to in- 
terpret es in this way. In any case, the reading in this 
passage stands firm, unless all our views of textual criticism 
are utterly wrong. I still maintain that no one could evolve 
the short text of Ephesians i. 15 out of Colossians i. 4, and I 
think I shall carry at least the majority of textual critics 
with me. Colossians i. 4 would have been taken over 
bodily bya compiler. What motive could he possibly have 
for altering the wording ?3 

Dr. Moffatt has misunderstood my reference to Harnack’s 
recent paper as a “consolation.” I do not mean more 
than that it is a consolation to those who have believed in 
Paul’s authorship of “ Ephesians.” With the exact destina- 
tion of the epistle in Harnack’s view I am not so much con- 
cerned. I am thankful for what Harnack has conceded, 
though I hold to the circular theory, Laodicea being one of 
the churches intended to receive the epistle. 


> 


* Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 2te Aufl. (Gédttingen, 1902), 
§ 39, 3. I quote by section and subsection, so that my reference may be 
verified in the ridiculously expensive English translation. 

2 A Grammar of New Testament Greek, vol. i., 2nd ed. (Edinburgh, 1906), 
pp. 234 f. 

* If the shorter text of Eph. i. 15, though unquestionably the most 
archetypal text we have got, should not, after all, be translated as the 
Bohairic translator and I have done it, then the critic’s duty is to mark 
the text as corrupt, and not to follow the soft and easy course of inserting 
an aydryy of obvious provenance. 


Ss 
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Finally, one or two remarks on Dr. Moffatt’s article may 
be lumped together. Dr. Moffatt denies that my interpreta- 
tion “ makes good sense ”’ or “ is relevant to the general tone 
of the epistle.”’ To this statement I have partially replied 
above, but it is easy to add that this is not the only passage 
in the Epistle where the other Christians in the world are 
mentioned. In chapter ii. verse 19, the recipients of the letter 
are referred to as ovv7oXttat Tov ayiwyr, “‘ fellow-citizens with 
the (other) Christians”: again in chapter iii. verse 18, 
KkataraBécOat avy traow Tois ayiots, they are to “ perceive 
in company with all the (other) Christians’ : and in chapter 
vi. verse 18, dence: wept Tavtwv Tov ayiwrv, their “ prayers ”’ 
are bespoken “ for all the Christians ” in the world. Surely 
it is abundantly proved that the writer had the Christians 
throughout all the other provinces in his mind as he wrote, 
and that he might very well bring them in in chapter i. 15, 
in a truly Pauline way. Again, if Dr. Moffatt is to maintain 
that the longer text is the true and original text, it is his duty 
to explain why the best documents from East and West are 
here in the wrong, while the inferior are (in his view) right. 
Yet he does not, so far as I have observed, attempt to do this. 
The usual explanation, that of accidental omission because 
of the likeness of the letters, will not, I think, do in this case, 
if I may speak as one who has spent thousands of hours in 
intimate converse with manuscripts. Scholars have been 
forced to this explanation because they wanted to accept the 
shorter reading, as that of the best authorities and the more 
difficult of the two readings, but had to reject it because they 
could not translate it. Dr. Moffatt has paid me the compli- 
ment of looking out my old note in the Expository Times, 
xix. 44, but I think it hardly fair to attack individual points 
in that note at this time of day. The article in the Expositor 
was intended to supersede the old note altogether, and 
a man still in his thirties may surely be allowed to improve, 
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without having his former statements cast up to him.1 My 
reference to Dr. Moffatt was solely due to the fact that he 
was the latest English writer on this subject, and that he 
associated himself with the opposite view to that which I 
hold myself. 

The shorter form of text in Ephesians i. 15 is the original, 
or at least the nearest to the original, we can get. It can 
be translated, as it was by the Bohairic translator centuries 
ago, in a way consonant with first century usage and in per- 
fect harmony with Pauline thought and the general tenour 
of the Epistle. This form of text proves that “ Ephesians ” 
cannot be a compilation from Colossians by a later writer. 

ALEX. SOUTER. 


THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


THE history of the Epistle to Philemon is a very curious 
one. The value attached to it by different generations, by 
different schools and by different individuals, provides an 
interesting criterion of their respective ethical attitude and 
development. The intellectualist and the dogmatician of 
any period have no use for such a document. In the fourth 
century there were those who denied its genuineness on 
internal grounds. Its subject, the fate of a fugitive slave, 
was felt to be beneath the dignity of an Apostle and of 
Scripture. It contributed nothing to doctrine or to edifi- 
cation. So Jerome had to defend it against those who 
said: “ Aut epistolam non esse Pauli, aut etiam, si Pauli 
sit, non habere quod aedificare nos possit.”” Even Calvin, 
though he appreciates the witness of the Epistle to the 
“singular loftiness”? of Paul’s mind, makes a kind of 

* I cited the old article myself simply to/date the first modern appearance 


of this translation in print, and to claim it as my property, so tospeak, I 
neither accept nor reject the entire wording of the note, 
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apology for the subject “ otherwise low and mean.” And 
as Calvin values the epistle for the light it sheds on the 
character of the Apostle, so Luther connects his apprecia- 
tion of its beauty with an allegorical interpretation which, 
however striking and true, is nevertheless of a secondary 
character: “We are all His Onesimi to my thinking.” 

Another class of estimates proceeds on the supposition 
that the epistle contains some authoritative guidance for 
the Church on the subject of slavery. Whenever that 
question has been debated, this letter has been appealed to 
to show that Christianity sanctions the institution. With 
equal confidence it has been prayed in aid by those who 
denied it. And even after the controversy has died away, 
the impression has remained in many quarters that it was 
on this point that the letter chiefly bore. 

Others again, who have recognised that the letter neither 
provides doctrinal material nor positive guidance regarding 
slavery in the direction of tolerance or of condemnation, 
have based their appreciation of it upon aesthetic con- 
siderations. They have praised its tenderness, its playful- 
ness, its delicacy of touch, its extraordinary effectiveness 
as an appeal. And all that they have said is true. It is 
nothing less than perfect as a specimen of letter-writing. 
It touches with consummate skill one after another of 
highest notes in Philemon’s character. It betrays a sin- 
gular combination of perfect confidence in the depth and 
sincerity of his affection with a wistful desire that it may 
be able to stand this tremendous test. Both confidence 
and doubt are here; but the confidence outweighs the 
doubt. 

The letter has had less than justice done to it by our 
authoritative translations. The Authorised Version not 
only puts a serious obstacle in the reader’s way by its 
slavishly literal rendering of the word which should be 
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rendered “heart,” with the strangest results for the un- 
instructed reader; but it blunts the poignancy of the 
whole situation by putting (in verse 11) “whom I have 
sent again,” instead of “whom I have sent,” or better, 
“am sending back.” Perhaps the central passage might be 
translated thus: ‘So for all the right I have to speak 
authoritatively in Christ, and to lay injunction on thee 
as to what thou shouldest do, yet because of love I rather 
use entreaty, I, no other than Paul, now aged and at this 
moment a prisoner of Christ Jesus: I entreat thee con- 
cerning my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my 
prison, Onesimus who was at one time Little Good to thee, 
but now both for thee and me has become Great Good. 
Him I am sending back, the man who is my very heart. 
Fain would I have kept him beside me, that he might take 
thy place in ministering to me in these shackles riveted 
by the Gospel. But I decided to do nothing without 
thy consent, in order that thy goodness might be not com- 
pulsory but voluntary. For perchance it was for this that 
he was separated from thee for an hour, in order that thou 
shouldest get him back for eternity—not any longer in the 
character of a slave, but more than 4 slave, a brother 
beloved, especially by me, but how much more by thee, 
beloved both as a man and in the Lord.” 

A little consideration of this central passage and of the 
circumstances out of which the letter comes will show that 
of far higher importance than the testimony which it bears 
to the Apostle’s character, his tact and tenderness, or the 
light which it might throw on Christianity and slavery, is 
the fact that behind it and through it we gain an invalu- 
able view of Christianity at work. We see, in fact, what 
the Gospel might be expected to accomplish, and what it 
did accomplish in governing life and action. The letter 
brings us acquainted with three men each one of whom is 
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successively inspired to recognise the will of God presenting 
itself in demands the most distasteful and most difficult, 
each one of whom is enabled by the power of the indwelling 
Christ to do what he thus learnt that God required of him. 

We have first of all the Apostle himself. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what it meant for him to have Onesimus 
for a companion and minister to his physical needs. He 
was now old in years, and older still through suffering, 
broken in health, and in prison. Others besides Onesimus 
must have had access to him. But we may assume some 
special devotion on the part of the grateful slave, some 
special gift of ministration to Paul’s need, which made his 
presence inexpressibly valuable to the Apostle. And a 
day came when the conviction formed itself in the Apostle’s 
mind that this must stop. He must no longer indulge 
himself in the enjoyment of this fellowship and help. It 
was wrong. Onesimus belonged to another. Paul must 
send him away, even though to do so was like tearing out 
his own heart. 

What was it that led Paul to recognise this most distaste- 
ful course as a duty? We may call it the voice of con- 
science. He would probably have described it as a word 
of the Lord. It was certainly no law, no precept, no rule 
of life, to which his attention was called, and to which he 
submitted. The situation was wholly new, unprovided 
for in any code of ethics. But the right course presented 
itself to Paul’s mind with all the authority of duty: he 
knew it, though in no other way than men can know it 
now who truly desire to be taught of God. af 

Yet it was not a duty which could be described as obvious 
though new. On the contrary, many quite plausible 
arguments might have been advanced in favour of keeping 
Onesimus, e.g. that slavery itself was an anomaly in God’s 
world, that Philemon had no right as a Christian to keep 
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slaves at all, still less to have Onesimus returned to him, 
that God had allowed Onesimus to make good his escape, 
and man had no right to cancel the Divine concession. 
If any such arguments had occurred to Paul, there is no 
trace of them in the Epistle. Either they did not occur to 
him, or they had been finally dismissed by the influence of 
a great imperative. One such argument still more plausible 
he does suggest, but that half playfully and only to dismiss 
it. He was persuaded of Philemon’s genuine love toward 
himself, and that no one would be prompter to yield him 
unthrift service 
Had love but the warrant 
Love’s gift to dispense. 

It seemed providential, another might have argued, that 
accident had brought to the Apostle’s prison this quasi- 
representative of Philemon, able and ready to do that 
service which his master would fain be rendering in his 
own person. This thought certainly occurred to Paul, but 
he put it away from him. Philemon must have an oppor- 
tunity of proving his love, but in a different way from 
that, and with the full and informed consent of his will. 
The Apostle saw his way clear through all the tangle of 
conflicting motives. He held firmly to the dominating con- 
sideration, that Onesimus must be restored to his master 
and allowed none of these arguments to sophisticate hig 
conscience. He let Onesimus depart. We may ask whether 
even Paul ever gave stronger proof of the veracity of his 
saying: “I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth 
IOs 

Then there is Onesimus. To most men it will appear 
that he had a yet harder task laid upon him than the 
Apostle. But first of all he had to take it in, to recognise 
that this was what God required of him. In his case it 
may,be presumed that the ethical sense itself was non- 
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existent or at least dormant. In this respect the slave 
stood at the other extreme of experience from the Apostle. 
He was one of the world’s Ishmaelites, with as little sense 
of duty as of debt to the society which had denied him 
the rights of manhood. It is such an one who is now 
called upon to use the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
him free in order to sacrifice the liberty which he has 
captured for himself. Of all the many conversations of 
which we would fain have the record, is there one which would 
exceed in interest the conversation between Paul and 
Onesimus in which this matter was first broached and dis- 
cussed ? To leave his new-found friend, to turn his face 
again towards Colosse, to travel back all that way in order 
to surrender the liberty he had gained, to face Philemon, 
to submit to any treatment to which an indignant master 
might expose an insurgent slave, to accept at the best a life- 
long bondage, and at the worst a death by torture—to do 
this voluntarily and to do it because it was right, argues 
an extraordinary conviction both as to the reality of the 
Divine command and as to the imperative obligation to 
obey. 

Once more there was abundant opportunity for debate 
and honest dubiety. Had Onesimus had the wit and the 
willingness, he might well have met the Apostle’s argu- 
ments (supposing he used any) out of his own lips. Had 
not Christ made all men free, all men brothers 2. Was not 
Philemon’s right cancelled by the higher right of the free- 
man of Christ Jesus? To which the Apostle could only 
reply, Yes, but it must be left to Philemon to acknowledge 
that. And if there were present to the mind of the Apostle 
and of Onesimus the thought that Philemon would act not 
as a non-Christian slave-holder might be expected to act, 
if his Christianity were reckoned into their calculations, 
this only throws further light on what they understood 
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Christianity to mean; they trusted the power of Christ 
over another man even as they bowed to it in themselves. 

And yet it may be doubted whether any conceivable 
argument or persuasion on the part of the Apostle is in 
itself sufficient to account for the action of Onesimus. It 
is not by argument that conscience is quickened, enlightened 
and enthroned. Paul must have used some swift unerring 
stroke of the word that pierces as a two-edged sword: 
“Ye are not your own, ye are brought with a price”: not 
your own even to assert your civil liberty at the cost of 
another man. “For freedom Christ has made us free,” 
freedom to submit joyously and spontaneously to the 
conditions which are called for by justice. Does that 
involve suffering ? Christ also suffered for us and left us 
an ensample. Such considerations occur to us as possible 
in the circumstances. But how did they come to be 
adequate ? They could only be so to a man who in sober 
earnest “counted all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus.” But all explanation is 
probably incomplete which stops short of recognising that 
this poor slave shared in the same experience as Paul 
claimed when he said: ‘‘ We have the mind of Christ.” If 
the Thessalonians were “taught of God” to love one 
another, Onesimus too may have seen his duty simply 
because God showed it to him. And when he saw it he 
did it. And the Christianity which Paul preached and his 
disciples practised, must be credited with results such as 
these. God in Christ, unseen, unheard, save by faith, was 
One whose “ lightest whisper moved them more than all 
the ranged reasons of the world.” 

Onesimus was moved and enabled by the same Spirit 
whom it is open to all men to receive. What he did was, 
from the point of view of certain modern moralists, a piece 
of Quixotic absurdity ; but it was a triumph of the Cross. 
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It represented the sacrifice of the individual to the social 
ideal of justice, which is the very nerve of ethical progress. 
And it was accomplished in the power of the Crucified and 
Risen Lord. 

There remains Philemon. From some points of view 
what was proposed to him was the most difficult task of all. 
He was called on to forgive, frankly and completely, to 
forgive one who had wronged him with a forgiveness which 
would be as public as the wrong. That he would have to do 
before entering on the question of how he was to treat 
Onesimus in future. The relationship of an ordinary 
slave-holder with a renegade slave would have no future. 
It was not only worldly wisdom, it was a deep understand- 
ing of the working of Christianity, which led the Apostle 
to overleap this preliminary step, and to ask for the all- 
inclusive thing, viz., that Philemon should recognise in 
Onesimus a brother. From a lower ethical standpoint the 
appeal would have been for mercy, for the application of 
a stoical atapag&ia, a dispassionate consideration of how 
little would be gained by vengeance. Paul leaves all such 
considerations below him. He presents to Philemon a 
God-given opportunity to find another friend, one who had 
indeed been a slave, who might possibly continue in the same 
status in the eyes of the world, but all the time would be 
that inestimably precious thing, a brother in Christ. Paul 
counted first of all on Philemon’s joy that Onesimus had 
become a Christian, and his readiness to admit him as such 
into the Brotherhood. 

This is the central motive whose spring Paul seeks to 
release. But there are others. He reminds Philemon of 
the course of life he has already adopted, the ideal he is 
known to aim at, in practising ‘‘love” towards God’s 
people. This which he is now asked to do is but a special, 
though a very difficult, case of the same principle. He 
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waives the obligation which Philemon is under to himself, 
but even in waiving reminds him of it. He appeals to the 
relation now established between himself and Onesimus, so 
close that Philemon cannot despise the one without de- 
spising the other. And finally he appeals to Philemon’s 
affection for himself as well as to his faith in Christ. “ For 
all the right I have to speak authoritatively in Christ and 
to lay injunction on thee what thou shouldst do, yet be- 
cause of love, I entreat rather.”’ The letter shows not only 
what the new religion could accomplish in cases of individual 
duty, but what it could effect in creating a common life 
to which men made appeal because they knew it to be real. 

How did Philemon meet this appeal? It cannot be said 
that we know. And yet we may rest confidently in the 
belief that his response was worthy of the trust reposed in 
him by Paul. That seems to be the only view consistent 
with the survival of the letter. In the other event there 
is nothing to account for its having been preserved either 
by Philemon or by the Christians at Colosse. He would 
not keep it to reproach him; he would not show it to his 
shame. Paul was not mistaken either in the man to whom 
he wrote or in the power of the Gospel in which he trusted. 
That to which first he and then Onesimus had bowed their 
hearts was mighty to control Philemon also to a task not 
less difficult perhaps, considering the circumstances of his 
life. 

Apart from the many other excellencies which have been 
found in it, the letter to Philemon provides invaluable 
evidence as to the working of Christianity. We see men 
of three very different types lifted to new conceptions of 
duty, called on in various ways to do the most unlikely 
and the most unpalatable things, and doing them because 
they were Christ’s men. 

And the Gospel which we here see at work is the same 
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Gospel which the Apostle states, expounds and defends in 
his other Epistles. Looking back over it, we see that, 
short as it is, it strikes several of the great notes of the 
Pauline Gospel. Both Philemon and Onesimus are “ new 
creatures,” Onesimus having been “begotten again” in 
Paul’s prison, Philemon having believed to the winning or 
the saving of “himself.” This common experience con- 
stitutes a common relationship of the most binding and 
the most fertile description, a relation which co-exists with, 
but interpenetrates, any previously existing relations. 
Onesimus may remain a slave of Philemon; but if he does 
he will be a “ super-slave,” because he is at the same time 
a brother. All these relationships, all this life, in fact, 
belong to a new sphere. They are “in the Lord.” Paul’s 
well-worn principle is not trite only because it is a living 
one. Wear makes it stronger. On that plane these men 
meet and see one another in the light of eternity; and 
their relations and mutual obligations become clear. They 
can even meet as master and slave, the one forgiving be- 
cause he has been forgiven, the other doing his service 
“with anxious heed ”’ because both are “‘thralls of the 
Lord Christ.” So far is this Epistle from being of secondary 
importance or of merely private interest, it might well be 
placed in the forefront of our study of Paulinism. 
C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF BAPTISM BY MOSES BAR 
KEPHA COMPARED WITH THE ODES 
OF SOLOMON 


THE reason for the publication of the following tract is as 
follows: the question of the antiquity of the Baptismal 
Services of the Christian Church and of the meaning of the 
symbolic acts that are involved in thesame have been brought 
into renewed prominence by a recent discovery in the Early 
Christian literature, in which it has been thought by several 
critics, working in independence of one another, that traces 
of the Baptismal rituals of the earliest centuries could be 
detected. The work to which Irefer is the Odes of Solomon 
recently discovered by Dr. Rendel Harris. And it was a 
suggestion of the discoverer that I should examine in the 
light of recent investigations the very interesting Exposition 
of Baptism made by a celebrated Syrian Father, Moses bar 
Kepha.1 

Since the discovery of the Odes there has been wide- 
spread interest in their interpretation. At present opinion 
seems to be moving away from Harnack’s hypothesis that 
the Odes are Jewish with Christian interpolations and to be 
inclining towards belief in a Christian origin for them. 


* Moses bar Kepha lived from about 813 a.p.-903 a.p. He was born 
and brought up at Balad in Mesopotamia and was educated under Rabban 
Cyriacus, the abbot of the Convent of Max Sergius, which was situated 
near Balad. 

He was himself bishop of Mosul, Beth Ramman and Koniye for the last 
forty years of his life. 

He was a voluminous author, and is said to have written commentaries 
on most of the books of the Bible. Of these the Commentaries on Genesis, 
the Gospels and Pauline Epistles are still in part extant. An ecclesiastical 
history is also attributed to him, but of this no trace remains. 

Besides these he wrote a number of homilies and treatises, some of 
them of considerable length, dealing for the most part with ecclesiastical 
matters, such as ordination, chrism, tonsure of monks, Amongst these 


Hel nae dealing with Baptism, one of which being the treatise here trans- 
ated, 
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Dr. Bernard’s theory? in particular—that they are “a col- 
lection of hymns packed with allusions to Baptism ”’— 
demands attention. For if it could be established, while 
it would lower the date of the Odes and of the Pistis 
Sophia it would carry our knowledge of Baptismal Ritual 
to very early times. It is important therefore that this 
hypothesis be carefully tested. Its chief confirmation comes 
from the old Syrian rituals. 

The treatise of Moses bar Kepha is based on these. In it 
he sets forth the various customs and rites connected with 
baptism and explains the significance attached to all the 
details of the ceremony and gives the reasons for them. 
In particular he discusses the symbolic imagery of the 
baptismal element and of the central act itself. 

As will be shown, Dr. Bernard’s theory receives ample 
support and illustration from the work of bar Kepha. A 
collection of parallels are found in it to nearly all the passages 
which Dr. Bernard has adduced from various sources to 
illustrate his contention as to the numerous allusions in 
the Odes to the fruitful symbolism of the baptismal 
ceremonies. 

This may be seen by the following comparisons between 
passages from the Odes and our Treatise respectively. 


(a) Ode 36. 3. Moses bar Kepha, section 2. 

“The Spirit brought me “Baptism is named Illumina- 
forth before the face of the tion for two reasons, (1) Because 
Lord: and although a son from him who is baptized there 
of manI was named theIllu- is expelled the darkness of the 
minate, the Son of God.” ignorance of God and the dark- 
ness of sin, and he is illumined 

by the three lights which are the 

Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

(2) Because he is counted worthy 

of the light of the Kingdom of 

Heaven, etc. It is designated 

Regeneration, being likened to 


1 Journal of Theological Studies, October 1910. 
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the first birth from a woman. 
The first birth is from a woman, 
but this is of the Holy Spirit.” 


In both these passages we have the idea of Illumination 
linked with that of Spiritual Birth. 


(6) Ode 21. 2. 
“TI put off darkness and 
clothed myself with light.” 


(c) Ode 25. 8. 
‘In me there shall be noth- 
ing that is not light: and I 
was clothed with the covering 
of Thy Spirit, and Thou didst 
remove from me my garment 

of skin.” 


M.b.K., section 19. 

“The white robes with which 
they clothe him are to show 
that he has been in the darkness 
of ignorance and has become 
white and shining in the know- 
ledge of God and in thelight which 
he has received from baptism.” 


M.b.K., section 19. 

“The white robes show that 
the:baptized . . . will put on the 
glory which Adam wore before he 
transgressed the commandment.” 


“The glory which Adam wore” is undoubtedly the “ coat 
of light”? which was lost when the “coat of skin” was ac- 


quired.” 1 


(d) Ode 15. 7, 8, 9. 

“ According to His bounty 
He hath given to me, and 
according to His excellent 
beauty He hath made me. 
I have put on incorruption 
through His name: and have 
put off corruption by His 
grace. Death has been de- 
stroyed before my face.” 


M.b.K., section 19. 

“The white robes are... 
because beforetime he (the bap- 
tized) was without form or 
beauty, and it is come to pass that 
he has acquired both form and 
adornment, and because after the 
resurrection he will receive a robe 
of immortality and incorruption.” 


Here we may notice that not only do we have in both 


these passages the conception of the putting on of a garment 
of incorruption and of the acquiring of immortality, but also 
in both is the accompanying thought of the acquirement of 
new beauty. 


* Compare J. R. Harris’ Introduction to Odes and Psalms of Solomon, pp. 
66-69. 
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(e) Ode 39. 8, 10. 

“The Lord has bridged 
them by His word . .. And 
the waves were lifted up on 
this side and on that.” 

Ode 6. 7f. 

There went forth a stream 
and became a river great and 
broad; for it flooded and 
broke up everything and none 
could restrain it—for it spread 
over the face of the whole 
earth and filled everything, 
etc.” 
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M.b.K., section 16. 

“These very waters have fore- 
shadowed baptism from the begin- 
ning, the sea that was divided, the 
Jordan which purified Naaman, 
the torrent which Ezekiel saw.” 


That Ode 6. 7 refers in the first instance to the river de- 
scribed in Ezekiel xlvii. is generally recognised. 


(f) Ode 11. 14f. 

““He carried me into His 
Paradise: where is the abun- 
dance of the pleasure of the 
Lord: and I worshipped the 
Lord on account of His glory: 
and I said, Blessed, O Lord, 
are... those who have a 
place in Thy Paradise.” 


(g) Ode 8. 16, 17. 

“For I know them, and 
before they came into being I 
took knowledge of them, and 
on their faces I set my seal; 
I fashioned their members.” 


(h) Ode 21. 1. 
“He had cast off my bonds 
... I put off darkness and 
clothed myself with light.” 


Ode 10. 3. 


“He has givenme .. . to 


M.6.K., section 24. 

“The entrance to the Holy of 
Holies (after Baptism) signifies 
the entering into the tree of life 
from which Adam was _ pro- 
hibited.” 


M.b.K., section 18. 

“He is sealed with ‘myron’ 
. . - upon the organs of sense that 
they may not be the entrances 
of sin. Again on the forehead 
that he may be terrifying to 
demons . . . Again on the joints 
(members) that they may be the 
instruments of righteousness.” 


M.b.K., section 5. \ 

“The divestiture of the baptized 

. shows that he is delivered 

from the captivity from the 

Adversary like those who escape 
from captivity naked.” 


M.b.K., section 20. 
“ The ‘orarium’ which is upon 
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lead captivity a good captive 

for freedom.” 

Cf. also Ode 22., 25. 1, 17.3, 
dhe 


(i) Ode 24. 1. 
“The dove fluttered (lit. 
brooded) over the Messiah.’’ 


(7) Ode 21. 1. 

“My arms I lifted up to 
the Most High, even to the 
grace of the Lord : because He 
had cast off my bonds from 
me.” 

Cf. also Ode 27. 1, 42. 1, 35. 8, 
37. 1. 
(k) Ode 15. 1. 

“As the Sun is the joy to 
them that seek for its day- 
break, so is my joy the Lord, 
because He is my Sun and His 
rays have lifted me up and His 
light hath dispelled all dark- 
ness from my face.” 

Cf. also Ode 18. 6. 
(1) Ode 25. 7. 

“Thou didst set mealamp 
at my right hand and at my 
left, and in me there shall be 
nothing that is not light.” 
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hishead is asymbolof thefreedom 
which he has received from Christ 
in baptism, who has freed him 
from Satan, ignorance and 
death.” 

M.b.K., section 13. 

“The priest pours ‘myron’ 
upon the holy waters of baptism. 
The ‘myron’. .. here typifies 
the Holy Spirit. For as the 
Spirit of God brooded upon the 
waters in the beginning of creation 
that it might impart to them gene- 
rative and creative power, so here 
also the Holy Spirit broods upon 
the waters of baptism through 
the pouring out of the ‘myron’ 
upon them that it may impart to 
them power to bring forth spiri- 
tual sons of a heavenly Father.” 
M.6.K., section 9. 

“‘ By spreading out his hands he 
declares that right willingly he 
confesses what he confesses and 
promises to do what he pro- 
mises.” 


M.b.K., section 9. 

“ By turning to the East and 
confessing Christ he signifies that 
he is confessing that Christ is the 
Light . . . and that He is the 
‘Sun of Righeousness.’ ” 


M.b.K., section 21. 

“The lights which precede him 
who is baptized . . . signify (1) 
that he has removed from the 
darkness of ignorance and sin to 
the knowledge of God... . (2) 
that he is prepared for the 
heavenly light,” 
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(m) Ode 18. 2, 3. M.b.K., section 16. 

“My members —_ were “Water strengthens the weak. 
strengthened that they might Just as iron is softened and 
not fall from his strength, liquefied by fire, but when it is 
Sicknesses removed from my dipped in water it is made hard 
body, and it stoodtothe Lord and strong: so also those who are 
by His will.” weak and languid by the practice 
Cf. also Ode 6. 15, 21. 5, 25. 9. of error and wickedness are bap- 

tized, and the waters of baptism 
make them strong in the practice 
of virtues.” 


All these parallels illustrate and confirm Dr. Bernard’s 
position. One point, however, on which he has laid much 
stress—the crowning of the baptized—is not borne out by 
Moses bar Kepha, who mentions no crown nor garland, but 
only an orarium, a kind of kerchief which was tied about the 
head to symbolize freedom. 

Two or three further probable allusions to baptism in 
the Odes which have not been pointed out by Dr. Bernard 
are suggested by our Treatise. 

In Ode 11, in which Dr. Bernard saw so many references 
to baptism, are also found these words, ‘“‘ And my nostrils 
enjoyed the pleasant odour of the Lord” (Ode 11. 13). 
Moses bar Kepha mentions that incense is burned before the 
baptized, and explains it thus, “‘ The incense that is burned 
before him shows this—the sweetness of the fragrance of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost which he has received from 
Baptism ” (sec. 22). 

It may be significant that according to the Treatise the 
burning of incense immediately preceded the entrance of the 
baptized to the “ Holy of Holies,” which is likened to 
Paradise; while in the Ode the same connexion of thought 
is apparent, “ My nostrils enjoyed the pleasant odour of the 
Lord ; and He carried me to Paradise.”’ 

The next passage is the short 13th Ode, which runs as 


follows : 
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‘Behold the Lord is our mirror: open the eyes and see them in 
Him: and learn the manner of your face: and tell forth praises to 
His Spirit : and wipe the filth from your face and love His holiness, 
and clothe yourselves therewith, and be without stain at all times 
before Him.” 


Now Moses bar Kepha, in discussing the waters of Baptism, 
likens them to a mirror. He says, ‘‘ When thou lookest on 
water thou seest in it another in thine own likeness—like thee. 
Here thou wilt perceive thou goest down to baptism one 
person and comest up another instead, the new instead of the 
old” (sec. 16). Therest of the Ode seems to fit in with this. 
Obviously, “ Wipe the filth from your face ” might refer to 
the cleansing function of Baptism, and “Clothe yourself 
with holiness ”’ to the symbolism of the subsequent putting on 
of the white robes. The reference would be beyond doubt if 
the following rendering of the first verse based on suggested 
emendations were correct. “‘The water is our mirror: 
open the eyes and see yourselves in it.” 1 

One further possible baptismal allusion in the Odes 
indicated by our Treatise may be added to Dr. Bernard’s 
suggestions. 

Moses bar Kepha says, “The betrothals of Rebecca, 
Rachel and Zipporah were beside water.2 So also are the 
betrothals of the Holy Church beside the waters of baptism.” 
(sec. 16). ‘The 8rd Ode is a hymn eminently suitable for such 
a conception, mystical union and spiritual love being its 

* The emendation is supported by the language of Ephrem. Hymn. in 
Epiph. ix. 7, “ Aquae natura sua veluti speculum sunt illi qui in eis respicit,”’ 
He is speaking of baptism, and follows the argument of the 13th Ode so 
closely as to suggest actual acquaintance with it.” 

2 The illustration is borrowed from Ephrem, Comm. in Diat. p. 40, and 
is reproduced in the Commentary of Isho‘dad (see Harris, Hphrem on the 
Gospel, p. 44). It is also a commonplace in the Syrian service-books : 
compare Maclean, Hast Syrian Rite of the Epiphany, pp. 318, 352, apparently 
in each case quoting from Ephrem. 

We may also compare Ephrem : Hymni in Epiph. vii.4. “Ad puteum 


occurrit Rebecca, inaures gestat et armillas. Sponsa Christi rebus pretiosis 
yestivit se in aquis,”’ 
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keynotes. ‘I love the Beloved, and my soul loves Him. . . 
I have been united to Him, because the Lover has found the 
Beloved . . . he that is joined to Him that is immortal will 
also himself become immortal.” 

Apart from its bearing on the Odes, the Treatise has a 
value of its own as a clear and simple statement of the 
thoughts which gathered about Baptism and its attendant 
ceremonies in the earlier centuries of the Eastern Church, 
some of which are suggestive even for to-day, and few with- 
out some beauty or interest. 


Mosres Bar Kepya’s EXPLANATION OF THE MYSTERIES OF 
BaAPTisM.1 

1. Firstly the preparation. 

True faith is the beginning of all the Christian mysteries, 
and therefore the canons of the holy and inspired Fathers 
command that whoso wishes to become a Christian shall 
first learn the true faith of the Christians and shall thereupon 
become a hearer of the Holy Scripture for a definite period, 
and then shall be introduced to the Christian mysteries. 
And first it is fitting that he should know what the faith is. 
And we say that Dionysius the Areopagite said this :— 
“Faith is the way which leads to fundamental truth and 
holy and spiritual behaviour.” 

And holy Mar John of Constantinople has said that Faith 
is the way of acquiring immortal life. 

And many things you will find in the Teachers which have 
the same meaning as what these holy Fathers said before- 
time, although they vary in phraseology. 

2. And next we must investigate and inquire by how many 
names this act 1s called, and what they are, and what the meaning 
of each one of them signifies. 

And we say that it is called by three names—baptism,? 
illumination, regeneration. And it is called baptism? for 


1 Translated from the Syriac. 2 Lit. “bathing” or “ immersion.”’ 
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two reasons. Firstly, because it washes both bodilywise 
and spiritually ; spiritually from sins and bodilywise from 
filth. And secondly, because he who is baptized is plunged 
in the water and is hidden. Again, it is named illumination 
for two reasons. Firstly, because from him who is baptized 
there is expelled the darkness of the ignorance of God and the 
darkness of sin, and he is illumined by the three lights which 
are the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, the one true God. 
And, secondly, because he is counted worthy of the light 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, in which the righteous shine 
as the sun,! as the Lord has said, if indeed he also keep 
baptism by works of righteousness. 

It is designated regeneration, being likened to the first 
birth from a woman. The first birth is from a woman, but 
this is of the Holy Spirit. And the former is by reason of 
sin, but this is for pardon and adoption. 

3. The “ Sponsor,” that is the near kinsman. 

The “sponsor” is called by the following titles: leader, 
near kinsman, surety and teacher. 

(a) “ Leader ”’ because he leads and brings to the priests 
at whose hands the baptism is effected. 5 

(6) And “Surety” because he stands surety on behalf 
of him who is baptized that he will fulfil all those things which 
he promises relating to baptism. Moreover, he pledges 
himself to him who is baptized that baptism confers on him 
forgiveness of sins, and that he will be a son of God the 
Father and a brother of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that he is 
heir to the Kingdom of Heaven if he keeps the baptism in 
holiness of life. 

(c) “ Near-kinsman ” because he is neighbour and family 
friend of him who is being baptized, more so than other 
people. 

(2) He is called “ Teacher ” because he hag to teach him 

? Matt. xiii. 43, 


? 
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how to conduct himself in the Church precincts and in the 
pious practices of asceticism. 

Now the Teachers have given injunctions that on account 
of the exigency of death, infants shall be baptized. And 
because an infant is not able to speak regarding baptism 
nor to make either renunciation or confession nor to promise 
to abide by his promise, the sponsor is asked to come and 
say all these things instead of him. And his spreading out 
both his hands and receiving it (i.e. the child) announces 
that he willingly pledges himself and receives on him those 
things in which he has pledged himself. 

And again, after the manner of our Lord when He took 
up the children in His arms and said, ‘“‘ Whosoever receiveth 
one of these little ones who believes in me, receiveth me.” 2 
Therefore it is God whom he receives and for whom he stands 
surety. 

4. The enrolment of the baptized. 

The name of him who is baptized is written down for the 
following reasons. First, because as soon as he is enrolled 
he is numbered among those who are saved from the service 
of Satan and sin. Secondly, because he is enrolled among 
the sons of God by grace. Thirdly, because he is enrolled in 
the Church of the firstborn, who are written in heaven with 
the saints. Moreover, that the name of the surety is written 
down makes it known that he is the leader of the baptized, 
and not a misleader. It is not a case like that which is said, 
“Cursed be he who leads astray the blind by the way.” 

5. The divestiture of the baptized and the removal of his 
ornaments and the putting off of his shoes. 

First and foremost it shows that he lays aside the “ old 
man” and his former manner of life. 

Second, that he is delivered from the captivity of the 
Adversary like those who escape from captivity naked. 


1 Lit. “ peculiar excellence.” 2 Matt. ix. 37. 
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Third, the putting off of his shoes, which are lowest and 
least, shows that baptism purifies him from those lower and 
lesser things of his former manner of life. 

6. The Exorcism. 

The exorcism signifies two things. Firstly, his warfare 
with Satan; and secondly, the appeal to the Judge asking 
him to free him from the evil tyranny of the Evil One. 

7. The threefold sealing with the cross without the chrism. 

With the cross he seals him to show this—the cross typifies 
the death of the Lord, and he who is baptized is baptized 
into the death of Christ, as the Apostle Paul says. 

Again, he seals him with the cross, because the cross 
reveals and shows to us the Trinity. How? For by the 
hands of Him who was crucified we acquire knowledge of the 
Holy Trinity. 

And again, he seals him with the cross, because all the 
mysteries of the Christians are summed up in the cross. 

He seals him thrice for two reasons. In the first place 
to show that he is sealed in these three respects: in spirit, 
soul and body. In the next place, because he invokes 
the Trinity over him, saying, “In the name of the Father, 
Amen; and in the name of the Son, Amen; and in the 
name of the living and holy Spirit, Amen.” 

And he seals him first of all without oil for this reason. 
It is as when a painter comes to an image which is already 
old and has the paint rubbed off. First he scours it and 
cleans it from the marks of its age, and after that he puts 
paint on it and adorns it. Because if he put paint on it 
before he had cleaned and scoured it, he would ruin the 
paints. Likewise, also, when the priest comes to the 
baptized, who is old and sullied with sin, he first seals him 
with the cross without oil, thus cleaning off his [marks of] 
age, and afterwards he seals him with oil, restoring him to 
his pristine beauty. 


1 Rom. vi. 3. 
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8. The turning to the west, the repulsion with the hands, 
the blowing with the mouth, the renunciation of Satan and 
the execration of him with the hands. 

The West is the dark region. That he turns to the 
west and renounces Satan shows that he renounces Satan who 
is darkness, also his dark and evil deeds. Then that he 
repels with his hands shows two things: first, that he 
curses Satan? and next that he drives away from him the 
evil deeds of Satan. Moreover, the hands show that it is the 
deeds. Furthermore, by blowing he drives away from him 
the evil thoughts of Satan. For sin is committed in two 
ways—in theory, I say, and in practice; and, therefore, 
with his hands he drives away the practice of sin and by his 
blowing the theory of it. 

9. On turning to the East and spreading out the hands and 
confessing Christ and accepting Him and His words. 

The East is the region of light. By turning to the East 
and confessing Christ he signifies that he is confessing 
that Christ is the light, as He said, “I am the light of the 
World ” ;? and that He is “the Sun of Righteousness,” 4 
as the prophet has said. And he acknowledges that He and 
His Father and the Holy Spirit are the one True and Light- 
giving God, and that he is accepting the true and light- 
giving teaching which was delivered by Him, and that he is 
promising to do the works of light and righteousness. 

And by spreading out his hands he declares that right 
willingly he confesses what he confesses and promises to 
do what he promises. 

10. On being anointed with oil. 

He is anointed with oil for these reasons. Firstly, to show 
that he is entering on a contest and wrestling match with 


1 Lit. “giving him woe.” 
2 Lit. “gives Satan woe.” 
3 John viii. 12. 4 Mal. iv. 2. 
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Satan. Because he who enters on a wrestling contest is 
anointed with oil, so that the hands of him with whom he 
is striving may slip from him. So too the baptized is 
anointed that he may not be held fast by the demons.} 

Secondly, by being anointed with olive oil he shows that 
he has been a wild olive and a stranger to God. And now 
he is anointed so that he may be grafted on the olive of 
faith in the Father, Son and Holy Ghost in whom he is 
about to be baptized, and that he may become as one 
“planted by a stream of water,” ? etc. And that he may 
say openly, “I am like a glorious olive in the house of God.” 3 

It is just as when there is a tree which bears no fruit and 
the husbandman brings a piece of another tree which does 
bear fruit and makes an incision into the fruitless tree and 
thus engrafts the fruit-bearing branch. So too does the 
priest to him who is to be baptized. Because he has been 
a wild olive tree bearing none of the fruits of righteousness 
he anoints him with oil and thus engrafts on him the fire 4 
of the orthodox faith in the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and 
he will bear the fruits of righteousness, “some thirty, some 
sixty and some a hundred fold.’ 

11. Again as to the priests saying “ Sign the Messiah” ® 
on those who are being baptized. 

For the name of Messiah symbolizes the whole of the 
Trinity. And how so? It is the Father who anoints and 
the Son who is anointed, and it is the Holy Spirit which is 
the anointing. For in every anointed one there are three 


* Cf. Dion. Areop. P.G. 3. 420. od Tis ToD €halov Xpioews mpds dyavas 
dyerar 6 TeAovmevos. 


ie P Si Se 3 Ps. lii, 8 (Syriac Vers.). 


4 MSS. “ bnara,” but perhaps read “‘ nirba’’—“‘ and thus engrafts on 
him a twig of the orthodox faith.” 
5 Mark iv. 8. 


* “Sign the Messiah,” ete. These words are part of a prayer which 


begins thus: “ O Trinity, sign Thy Messiah on these who are about to 
be regenerated,” 
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things concurring: the anointer, the anointed and the 
anointing. The anointer is the Father, the anointed is the 
Son and the anointing is the Holy Spirit.1. And because 
the name of Messiah signifies the whole Trinity, the priest 
says “Sign the Messiah ” on those who are being baptized. 

12. On the priest’s breathing wpon the water. 

The priest breathes upon the water for these reasons. 
Firstly, as God “ breathed on Adam the breath of life ” 2 
when He created him, and as baptism too is a fashioning 
anew, it is right that the priest should breathe on the water 
as if it were the first fashioning. And, secondly, the priest 
breathes on the water as in the passage our Lord breathed 
on His disciples and said “ Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” 3 

13. On the priests’ pouring “ myron” * upon the water of 
holy baptism. 

He pours the oil on it. Firstly, to show that it was 
for the sake of our regeneration by baptism that the Word 
of God came down and emptied Himself even unto the 
enduring of the cross and death. And secondly, the ‘‘myron”’ 
which is poured upon the water here typifies the Holy 
Spirit. For as the Spirit of God brooded upon the waters 
in the beginning of creation, that it might impart to them 
generative and fertilising power, so also here the Holy 
Spirit “ broods ” 5 upon the waters of baptism, through the 
pouring out of the “‘myron” upon them, that it may impart 
to them power to bring forth spiritual sons of a heavenly 
Father. For holy Mar Severus ¢ Says in one of his writings 
that “ myron” typifies the Holy Spirit. 

14. The baptistery and the descent of the baptized and his 
threefold immersion. 

? Cf Basil P.G. 32. 116-117: % yap rod Xpiorod rpoonyopla rob mavrbs éorw 
dporoyla. Sydot yap rbyv re xploayra Oedv Kal roy xpicbevra vidv' Kal 7d xploua 


TO mvedua. 
2 Gen. ii. 7. 3 John. xx. 22, 4 Perfume, sweet oil. 
5 Gen. i. 12, 8 Patriarch of Antioch 512-519 a.p. 
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The baptistery then takes the place of the grave of Christ, 
and therefore when the baptized goes down he goes down 
as if to the grave and his immersion in the water symbolises 
two things. First, his complete dying: and second, that 
when a man is buried he is altogether covered up and nothing 
of him is visible. So, too, the baptized when he plunges all 
of him into the water. 

Then that he plunges three times, neither more nor less, 
shews that our Lord was in the grave three days. And that 
the immersion in the water symbolises the death of Christ, 
and the font His burial, the Apostle Paul testifies, saying : 
** Know ye not that those who are baptized into Christ are 
baptized into his death ?’? and “ For we are buried with 
him in baptism to death.” ? Also, this ought to be known, 
that formerly when believers were baptized when they were 
youths and men, the priests made them plunge in the water 
in the midst of the font three times, but nowadays because 
those who are baptized are infants and little children the 
priests do not plunge them into the midst of the water lest 
they should be choked, but instead of immersing them they 
perform upon them pourings, taking up the water partially 
and pouring it upon their heads thrice, instead of three im- 
mersions, making three sprinklings, doing it carefully so that 
the infants be not choked. We accept by faith that three 
sprinklings are like three immersions. 

15. The priest lays his hand on the head of him who is 
baptized and says, “‘ So and so is baptized in the name of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit,” the face of the baptized looking 
eastward and the face of the priest looking westward opposite 
to ham who is baptized. 


* Cf. Dion. Areop. De Eccles. Hier.{P.G. 3. 404: rdv ofv iepas Bamriidpevov 4 
ounBorixh Sidackarla pvoraywyel Tals év TH VSaTe Tpiol Karadvceot Tov GeapxeKor 
THS Tpinuepovixrou Tapfs Inood rod ¢woddsrov papetoOar Odvarov. 

2 Rom, vi. 3. 3 Rom, vi. 4. 
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The priest sets his hand upon the head of him who is 
baptized for these reasons. Firstly, as God formed Adam 
with his hands in the first creation, so also does the priest 
in the second creation. Secondly, as John put his hand upon 
the head of the Son in baptism. And thirdly, the hand of the 
priest points out him who is being baptized as if by a finger— 
while the Father cries out, “‘ This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased.”’1 And therefore he is able to say openly 
to the Father, “ Our Father who art in heaven.”? Fourthly, 
the hand of the priest is a secret sign that he who is being 
baptized is born again. The priest says, ‘So and so be 
baptized,” and not “‘I baptize,”’ because the baptism is not 
his doing but God’s,? and he has been chosen by grace to 
be minister to the mysteries of Baptism. 

But the face of him who is baptized looks eastward because 
it is our first home from whence came out our father Adam, 
when he transgressed the commandment of the Lord. 

16. Why did Christ constitute baptism from water and the 
Spirit and not from anything else? For it could have been 
from oil and the Spirit. For the priests and kings of the 
children of Israel were anointed with oil. 

And we say that he constituted baptism from water, for 
these three reasons. Firstly, because the first creation of 
the first man was by means of water. “The Lord God 
created man from dust.” 4 It is fitting that the second 
creation too should be by water. Secondly, that the element 
should be easily accessible in all places for rich and poor. 
“Behold, water ; what is the hindrance that I be baptized?’’® 


1 Matt. iii, 17. 2 Matt. vi. 9. 

3 Cf, Basil P.G. 32. 116-117: dvayxalov ody éorw éxpwivus kat aicOnras 7d 
eldos érddecOae Hyow 7d Bamrlgerat 6 doddos Tod Oeod els 7d dvoua Tot ILarpos Kal 
Tod Tiod Kal Tod dylov Tvevparos. Cf. also jjChrysostom} P.G. 60. Col. 21: 
éy rH éxré\ece Tod aylov Bamrrlauaros n’AvaToiKh "ExkrAnola mpopéper radnriKds 
7d ‘* Bamrlierac” pha, Kal obxd evepynriKds . . . emipwvoduev de iuels Td 
 Bamriferac” ramewoppove emt mdvra peuabynkéres’ Bamriferar yap paper 0 
do0Nos Tod Oeod, & cwvuraKoveras Um’ Euod 7 dl’ Euod. 

* Gen. ii, 7. 5 Acts viii. 36. 
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If the element had not chanced to be easily obtainable, many 
would have been robbed of baptism, which is the salvation 
of souls. Thirdly, so that the filth of the soul might be 
cleansed by the mysteries. For just as water cleanses the 
filth of the body, so baptism cleanses the filth of the soul, i.e. 
sin. Fourthly, because it is of the nature of water to bring 
forth, which nature it received at the beginning ; “ Let the 
water swarm, etc.”1 Even so they produce a swarm of 
spiritual children. Fifthly ; furthermore, when thou lookest 
on water, thou seest in it another in thine own likeness— 
like thee. Here thou wilt perceive, thou goest down to 
baptism one person and comest up another instead,? the 
new instead of the old. Sixthly, by means of water writings 
are blotted out, and therefore by the waters of baptism the 
bill of our liabilities is wiped clean and the bond which Adam 
wrote by which we were made debtors both to sin and death. 
Seventhly, water strengthens the weak. Just as iron is 
softened and liquefied by fire, but when it is dipped in water 
it is made hard and strong. So, also, when those who are 
weak and languid by the practice of waywardness and 
wickedness, the waters of baptism make them strong in 
the practice of virtues. Eighthly, because in the beginning 
we were formed from earth and our dwelling place was com- 
manded to be on the earth. We are now reformed by 
water that we may dwell at last above the firmament, which 
is drawn out and hammered out of water 2—“ Let there bea 
firmament in the midst of the water.” 4 Ninthly, because 
these very waters have foreshadowed baptism from the 
beginning : the sea that was divided ;* the Jordan which 
purified Naaman ;* the torrent which Ezckiel saw; the 


1 Gen. i. 20. 

® Lit. “‘ thou goest down to baptism and thou comest up one person in- 
stead of the other,” 

* There is a play on the words here impossible to render in a translation. 
Raki‘a=firmament; marak =drawn out; raki=hammered. 

‘Genwi 6. © 1 Cor x or 46 9 Kings v. 10-14. 7? Ezek. xlvii, 1-12, 
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pool? of Siloam.2 Moreover, the betrothals of Rebecca? 
Rachel 4 and Zipporah > were beside water. So also 
are the betrothals of the Holy Church beside the waters of 
baptism. Tenthly, St. Basil has said thus: “ Because 
mortality and resurrection are appointed to us, therefore, 
through water and the Spirit baptism is consummated, the 
water symbolising mortality and the spirit renewing us in 
resurrection. “Thou sendest thy Spirit, and they are 
created.’’ 6 

17. The ascent from the baptistery and the sealing with 
*“ myron.”’ 

The ascent from the baptistery shows three things. 
First, the ascent and resurrection of Jesus from the grave. 
Second, that there will be an ascent and resurrection from the 
grave on the last day. And, thirdly, that he will rise up 
above the heavens if he keep the baptism inviolate. 

18. He ts sealed with “‘ myron”’ for these reasons. 

Firstly, that he may acquire sweetness of savour, which is 
well-pleasing to God. For, according to the apostle, “ we 
are a sweet savour in Christ.’’? 

Second, becatise by it the baptized is perfected and receives 
the Holy Ghost. 

Third, because it is a token of Christ, by which he who is 
baptized is separated from alien flocks. 

Fourth, that he may be fearsome to the demons and not 
dependent on their help. 

Fifth, he is sealed upon the organs of sense that they may 
not be the entrance of sin. 

Sixth, again on the forehead that he may be terrifying to 
demons. Just as was the case in Egypt when the destroyer 
came not near to the home upon which was the token of the 


blood of the lamb. ® 


PTO. 1X, ve 2 Lit. baptistery. °% Gen. xxiv. 4 Gen. xxix. 1-12, 
5 Bx. ui. 15-22. * Ps. civ. 30. 7 2 Cor, ii, 15. ® Ex, xxii, 23, 
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Seventh, he is sealed upon the heart that it may bean 
abode not of evil thoughts but of good. 

Kighth, upon the joints, so that they may be “instruments 
of righteousness,’ as Paul said. 1 

19. The white robes with which they clothe him. 

The white robes with which they clothe him are for these 
reasons. 

First, to show that he has been in the darkness of ignorance 
and has become white and shining in the knowledge of God 
and in the light which he has received from baptism.? 

Second, to show that he has put off the old man and put on 
the new.® 

Third, that beforetime he was without form or beauty, 
and it is come to pass that he has acquired both form and 
adornment. 

Fourth, that after the resurrection he will receive a robe of 
immortality and incorruption, and will put on the glory 
which Adam wore before he transgressed the command- 
ment.4 

Fifth, that after the resurrection he will dwell in heaven 
as a luminary. 

Sixth, that he will shine in the Kingdom of Heaven as the 
Sun of Righteousness, with the righteous ones. 5 

20. The “ orarium”’ * which they tie about his head. 

The “ orarium ” which is upon his head is a symbol of the 
freedom which he has received'from Christ through baptism 
who has freed him from Satan, ignorance and sin. 

21. The lights which precede him who is baptized. 

The lights which are before him signify that he has re- 
moved from the darkness of ignorance and sin to the light of 


1 Rom. vi. 13. 


2 Dion. Areop. P.G. 3. 404: eqs Oe gwroede?ts éoOjjras emiBddrovor Tw 
TENOUMLEVY). 


S Cotsen 0: 4 Gen. iii. 21. Cf. Introduction, 5 Matt. xiii. 43, 
° A “kerchief” or “ napkin.” 
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the knowledge of God and the works of righteousness. 

Secondly, that he is prepared for the heavenly light. 

22. The incense which is burned before him. 

The incense which is burned before him shows this: 
firstly, the sweetness of fragrance of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, which he has received from baptism. 

Secondly, the sweet fragrance of the holy life which he is 
about to present to God, even as Noah presented a sacrifice 
to God. 

23. The service by which he comes to the sanctuary. 

The service by which he comes to the sanctuary shows 
firstly, the spiritual nuptials which have fallen to him; 
secondly, it typifies the joy on his behalf with which the 
angels rejoice ; and, thirdly, it relates to the oneness of the 
holy angels; fourthly, to his participation (?) in the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

24. The entrance to the Holy of Holies. 

The entrance to the Holy of Holies signifies the entering 
in to the tree of life from which Adam was prohibited. 

25. The reception of the holy mysteries. 

The reception of these holy mysteries shows, first, that he 
is fully initiated and perfected in gifts ; second, that he has 
been united to the Word of God and has become a member 
of Him ; third, that the fatted calf has been slain for him be- 
cause “‘ he was dead and is alive, and was lost and is found,” ” 
fourth, as bodily children come to bodily nourishment so 
also do spiritual children ; fifth, it shows the banquet which 
is prepared for the saints in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

27. Why those who are baptized do not wash their hands for 
seven days. 

And this signifies the not washing away of the secret 


1 Cf. Dion. Areop. ut sup., 7d dkocuov xoopelrat kal 7d dveldeov eldomovetrau 
TH Poroede? kabdrov fw7, Aapmpuvbpevor. 
2 Luke xv, 23-24. 
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power, which they have received from holy and divine 
Baptism. 


The end of the Exposition of the holy mysteries of Baptism. 
R. A. AyToun. 


PERSONALITY AND GRACE. 
I. PERSONALITY AND SysTEM. 


OvcHT not a study of the relation of personality and grace 
to begin with a systematic account of personality ? We 
cannot say that such a beginning is not necessary. The 
subject is not so simple that it admits of no misunderstand- 
ing and though every one has direct knowledge of its 
nature, to be taught how to see is life’s most difficult 
lesson, and there is nothing we see so partially as ourselves. 

It is more important, however, to begin by realising that 
there is something in personality which eludes all systematic 
exposition, which is even inimical to all systematising. 
The personal element is precisely the variable, incalculable 
element in our experience, the thing not to be measured 
and tabulated and arranged. In every age it has been 
the despair of the systematiser, nor, in spite of some lip 
service, ever more than in our own. 

By its disturbing effect upon his theory, the scientist is 
harassed into materialism. The idea that materialism is a 
positive conclusion regarding life is an illusion. When the 
materialist is not engaged in the task of securing peace for 
his scientific aims, he thinks about life like the rest of us 
mortals, which would be a thing impossible, if he had, as he 
avers, really caught the scene-shifter pulling the ropes. 
Exactly as we do, he reprobates and approves. Like Shy- 
lock, he has in addition to “ hands, organs, dimensions,”’ also 
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“senses, affections, passions.”’ Nor is he able, outside of his 
study, to dismiss them as irrelevant to action. With weighty 
argument he proves that motion is the cause of all personal 
doings as the weight alone accounts for the doings of the clock. 
As when the machinery brings the hand to twelve, it sets 
free the striking apparatus at the same moment, so the 
physiological machinery sets free at the same moment the 
sense of willing and the act. Yet, in practical life, the 
believer in that view does not seem even to try to overcome 
the notion that things happen because he wills. He has 
even been known to fall into a rage with other persons, as 
if his doings and theirs were not both on his theory the 
mere shadow of a procession of puppets shaking on astring. 
What turns so human a person to materialism is not any 
discovery about life, or for that matter any positive con- 
clusion at all, but the quite human motive of exasperation 
at the havoc which the bare idea of moral personality makes 
in his system. 

Apart from personality, the world of matter and motion 
seems expressly made for being put into text-books. Sound 
is vibration, heat is vibration, light is vibration. Why 
should not life also be vibration and thought vibration and 
_ will vibration ? Why should they enjoy the special privi- 
lege of disturbing the satisfaction which comes from measur- 
ing things, and even humiliate the measurer by the sense of 
being incalculable, as well as so far not calculated ? 

To turn to personality is like turning from the electric 
wire to the telegraph message. Vibration itself is no longer 
a simple affair of arithmetic. It is changed into an amazing 
Morse system with meanings which mock at quantity. 
The difference between one vibration and two is the differ- 
ence between squalor and splendour, prose and poetry, 
death and life. A world as colourless and meaningless as 
the vibration of a telegraph wire is turned into a world as 
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vivid and significant as the laughter and tears in a telegraph 
message. 

What is left for the systematiser to do in that strange 
iridescent medley of a world, except to try his hardest to 
ignore it? He attends to the telegraph wire and calls the 
message an epiphenomenon. Then, as a physician can 
ignore nightmare as an epiphenomenon of indigestion, he 
may ignore personal thought and feeling as epiphenomena of 
material motion. The cause of his materialism is thus the 
quite natural, but also, let us not forget, the quite personal 
desire, to get on with one’s work and be master of one’s 
situation. 

The philosopher cannot so easily dismiss personality as 
the scientist, because professedly it is the first object of his 
study. The moment he begins to systematise, however, he 
finds it equally inconvenient. As he cannot turn it out of 
doors, he tries to argue it into submission. 

Modern philosophy began when Descartes discovered that 
the basis of all reality is the thinking person. But he at once 
turned his attention to the thinking and ignored the person. 
So long as the thinking was clear and consequent, everything 
was right. Soon it was argued that thought and extension 
could not affect each other, but must be parallel, or be 
aspects of monads, or be conveniently kept in step with each 
other by God. Such views merely showed how completely 
personality was ignored. 

In consequence modern philosophy did not really find 
its freedom till Hume challenged the right of the personality 
to consider that it existed at all. “It must,”’ he said, ‘‘ be 
some impression which gives rise to every clear idea. But 
self or person is not any one impression, but that to which our 
several impressions and ideas are supposed to have a refer- 
ence.” Thinking, it seemed, could thus be brought com- 
fortably within the philosopher’s grasp. It was simply a 
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measurable stream of impressions. The disturbing appendage 
to it of the person who not only thought, but was interested 
in thought mainly according to his feelings and actions, and 
who put, through his feelings and actions, all kinds of incal- 
culable qualities into its thinking, was jettisoned without 
splash or ripple. Every impression, Hume had to admit, 
still continued to have this amazing reference to self. Im- 
pressions were like the crew of a ship which continued to 
move in a certain order. Though they all had a curious 
habit of watching the cabin, it was only a habit and did not 
mean that the captain had anything to do with the series 
of proceedings, or that any captain inhabited there at all. 

When the importance of this habit of looking to the cabin 
could not be overlooked, Kant fell upon the idea that this 
might be the key to the order. This habit of looking to the 
cabin was essential to keeping the sailors going the fixed 
round. With that idea he named self, the “synthetic 
unity of apperception.”” It did not do anything. It was 
no captain to issue orders. But it was vital to the order 
that existed around it, an ideal point to which everything 
looked. 

When it still persisted in dominating the situation, Hegel 
made the greatest of all philosophical attempts at a truce 
with it. He would admit that the personality was real, he 
would go farther and assert that it was the sole reality, but on 
one condition. It must realise that it is not personal. It is 
universal, it is absolute. In it the Absolute comes to self- 
consciousness. Its law of thought is the law of ultimate 
reality. That being granted, a universal system of thought 
will rise refulgent above the welter of personal life, as the 
calm moon over the troubled sea. Unfortunately the person- 
ality still feels that its real needs, ina world which from 
one point of view seems to be of God, and from another of 
the devil, have been ignored not removed. Consequently 
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the main result of the truce has been to raise the question 
of the moral personality more aggressively than ever. 

The moralist; being concerned with personal ideals and 
their personal application, might be expected to show still 
more forbearance towards the moral personality. However 
philosophically he may say that life is one, he at least cannot 
ignore its moral conflict. The practical dualism of a world 
we can make ours by a right} use, and a world that offers 
every temptation to a wrong, he may not ignore. But the 
moment he proceeds to systematise, whether it be for 
theoretical or for practical purposes, he knows, just as little 
as any other systematiser, what to do with personality. 

Is he occupied in seeking a moral theory, he seizes upon 
some one principle like pleasure or reason and conceives it 
passing straight through the moral personality or, when 
that view manifestly does not agree with experience, man 
being no direct or exclusive vehicle either of pleasure 
or reason or any other single principle, he seeks some 
explanation of why it bends, which will show that in all 
variety of motive it is simply seeking the most rapid way 
through all media, as light passing through air and water. 

This is most conspicuously true of Utilitarianism. The 
Utilitarian would persuade us that the personality can never 
be anything but a vehicle for the one law of what pleases or 
of what is profitable, which is what pleases at long range. 
The strongest impulse, just like the strongest force in all 
other cases, must prevail, and that in proportion to its 
strength. 

When it becomes manifest that the difference between a 
person and a, thing just lies in this, that a person is not driven 
by forces a tergo, it ig plain also that this simple law of 
pleasure asa force embraces hardly any of the facts. What 
parallelogram of forces would give the diagonal of the attrac- 
tions of a drinking bout and of a martyrdom? We may 
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speak of both as pleasure if we will, but when quality so 
triumphantly makes little of quantity, something new and 
strange has entered from the personality itself. 

The source of the difference is doubtless personal character. 
That hint the systematiser again seizes upon. If action is 
determined by character, and character by previous action, 
and previous action by previous character, how is there any 
escape from ascribing it all to the Absolute and regarding it 
all as the direct line of a direct force ? 

Unfortunately, this beautifully simple scheme ignores the 
only moral question of any importance. How is it that a 
man may be influenced in a right way by his character and 
improve, and in the wrong way and degenerate ? In answer 
we are told by Kant and other people that we can only 
improve if we attend rigorously to the law of the personality 
itself. That law announces a universal legislation and we can 
only save ourselves from the vagaries and ruin of desire by 
obeying it from the pure motive of reverence alone. Though 
that is a great and vital truth, something is still omitted from 
the scheme. This appears from the colourless world into 
which the system introduces us. Allreal morals are funda- 
mentally and supremely personal, but here nothing ever is 
really personal at all, and the result is a moral vacuum, not 
a moral world. 

The practical systematiser, even more than the theoretical 
moralist, is disturbed by the claims of the moral personality. 
When he falls back upon a scheme like mechanical socialism 
the cause is merely that the worry of finding a place for 
personality has driven him to despair. 

To all makers of ideal republics from Plato downwards 
personality has been a kind of Poltergeist, a mischievous, 
hobgoblin sort of ghost in their well regulated households. 
It is constantly led by reasons beneath reason, and occasion- 
ally, to the systematiser’s utter confusion, above reason. 
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It worships beauty and leaves ugliness everywhere in its 
track ; it creates amazing wealth and deplorably misapplies 
it ; it gives its life for its children and also casts them defence- 
less upon the world. Its most calculating self-love will some- 
times turn into the most uncalculating self-devotion. The 
only certainty is that the largest experience does not enable 
us to calculate either its nobility or its meanness. 

But for that disturbing element, an earthly paradise 
might be created by act of parliament to-morrow. Were it 
not that every man has his own idea of an earthly paradise 
and that some, for wholly undefinable reasons, give all 
earthly paradises whatsoever to the dogs, the reform of 
society would be an easy task) 

But what can be done so long as men insist on forming 
their own ties and appealing to their own consciences 2 
Against erratic appeals to affection and conscience what 
headway can the infinitely wiser and happier regulations 
the systematiser would appoint for men, ever hope to make 2 
If there is a Providence and He made such a creature to be 
led by such unreliable personal guides, His work stands in 
great need of being improved upon, seeing what an appalling 
hindrance it is to the work of building the social edifice with 
square and plumbline. All this merely shows that the 
moralist also has a very human desire to get on with his 
particular business. 

The theologian must entertain personality even more 
hospitably than the moralist. Is he not concerned with the 
saving of the individual soul 2 Moreover, does he not pro- 
fess that only by personal things like faith, repentance, 
holiness, can it be saved 2 

Yet he too finds personality the unmanageable element 
in his systematising. Upon him indeed come the desires 
of all the systematisers. He has the need of the man of 
science: he would know God as a direct calculable force. 
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He has the need of the philosopher: he would see all men 
simply reflecting the Absolute in doctrine and worship. He 
has the need of the practical organiser: he would have a 
church all marching in one step. 

Moreover, he has great resources not at the disposal of 
others. He has a material force in the fear of hell, a philoso- 
phical force in the doctrine of infallibility, and an organising 
force in the clergy. So long as they are in full operation, he 
feels at ease with personality. He may even speak kindly 
of it. On its good behaviour it is a reflection of God. But, 
when his forces weaken, the personality becomes for him a 
mere anarchic monster of the abyss, pulling down the pillars 
not of his system alone, but of the heavens, an emanation 
from the pit which even ecclesiastical anathema is not 
strong enough adequately to denounce. 

On this subject the theologian has no lack of matter. 

Does the personality appeal to intellect ? Even in this 
little life, who knows what a day may bring forth? Beyond 
that is a black line, across which for human knowledge all is 
darkness. Then the testimony of our own experience is un- 
certain and conflicting. Yet if we attempt to enlarge it and 
correct it by the experience of others, we only meet with 
still more perplexity and contradiction. 

Does the personality take its stand upon conscience ? 
Consider the variety, the conflict of moral ideals! One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. The temple prosti- 
tute and the thug would, no doubt, have appealed to con- 
science. How then can any thinking man appeal to con- 
science as a certain guide? And, even if it were a possible 
guide for a life of study and reflection on noble ideals, how 
can it suffice for those who live in ignorance and humble 
toil ? 

Does the personality urge the independent nature of the 
will 2? Still less than to intellect and conscience may man 
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trust to will. It knows to do good and does not do it, being 
weak by nature and corrupt by reason of sin. Man must 
have come to a desperate state indeed when he places his 
reliance on something which is a synonym both for vacilla- 
tion and obstinacy. 

In contrast, must it not be plain that, where we deal with 
the Omniscient, we must have infallible truth ; where we 
deal with the Supreme, we must have infallible legislation ; 
where we deal with the Omnipotent we must have infallible 
succour ? Where we have an infinite force, what need can 
there be to allow anything for a finite 2 Where we consider 
God, what need have we also to consider man? The action 
of omniscience and omnipotence can never be anything but 
a straight unswerving line. It must speak infallibly and 
act efficaciously, for is it not self-evident that what is from 
God cannot be less than absolutely true, absolutely right 
and absolutely irresistible 2 

On that basis theology ought at once to be acknowledged 
queen of all the sciences and all the philosophies, seeing it 
alone has what all seek, a direct, unswerving, easily discrim- 
inated, wholly determining force. The forces of the scien- 
tist operate also in straight lines, but they meet at all angles 
and with every degree of momentum. To find the diagonal 
of them, therefore, is seldom more than an approximation. 
The force of the philosopher is absolute, but it moves through 
so complex a medium that there have been benighted people 
who regarded indefiniteness and philosophy as synonymous. 
If theology has a force nothing deflects, an Absolute no 
condition varies, it has a simplicity, a certainty and a com- 
pleteness denied to all other forms of knowledge. Its 
system is then easy to build, solid and plain and four- 
Square. Faith is acceptance of infallible truth ; justification 
is being put right with infallible legislation ; regeneration ig 
the influx of infallible grace. 
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The only doubt possible is that raised by the very com- 
pleteness of the system. May not the theologian, like the 
scientist, the philosopher, the moralist, be suffering from 
the quite human desire of the systematiser to make his 
system complete ?- May not this sacrifice of the personality 
be only a very personal kind of impatience, the sacrifice, in 
short, of soul to system? May it not be that the theologian 
also is tempted by the very human desire to find it easy to 
get on with his particular business ? 

JOHN OMAN. 


IS PAUL’S GOSPEL OUT OF DATE ? 


(1) THERE is a wide-spread feeling even within the Christian 
Church that the Christianity of the future, if it survive the 
present distress, will not be a copy of the Christianity of the 
past. Science, philosophy, and criticism are supposed to 
have been so fatal to its present form, that a renovation 
seems altogether imperative. The study of comparative 
religion, and the enterprise of foreign missions have brought 
Christianity and other religions into so close contact, that 
a transformation of Christianity by the influence of other 
faiths is confidently anticipated by some ; and it is expected 
that the future religion for humanity will be not Christianity 
alone, but an amalgam of what is truest and best in the 
religions of the world. In this faith for the coming days the 
dominant if not exclusive influence is assigned to the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus Christ. Whatever is dismissed as 
temporary and local in Christianity, His truth and grace are 
commonly acknowledged of permanent value and universal 
significance. Not so is it, however, with His servant Paul ; 
there seems to be even an indecent haste to rid Christianity 
of the accretions supposed to be due to him. What in his 
teachings and writings is of his own age and surroundings 
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is so emphasised as to make it appear that there is little, 
if anything, of his Gospel which deserves preservation. ‘The 
writer desires to give his reasons for holding the contrary 
opinion. 

(2) In a previous contribution it has already been ad- 
mitted that in Paul’s letters we must distinguish the kernel 
and the husk, the abiding and the fleeting, the Jewish and 
the human. The circumstances under which Paul taught, 
the purposes for which he wrote make inevitable that his 
message should be closely adapted to local conditions and 
temporary necessities. In his controversy with the Judai- 
sers, or his correction of incipient Gnostic heresy, he had to 
use the language of the hour, to adopt the mental fashion of 
the age. Otherwise he could not have served his day and 
generation, and have secured the emancipation from bond- 
age and the preservation from error of the Church which still 
lives and labours. We cannot exaggerate the importance 
of the service rendered by Paul in even what to the super- 
ficial observer may appear most ephemeral in his thought 
and speech. But when we look a little more closely we shall 
surely discover that his reasoning is not merely an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, ad tempora et loca; he was go 
victorious in his conflicts because he did see as his opponents 
did not, the situation sub specie aeternitatis. We can 
easily penetrate, if we will, into the core of experience and 
conviction which gives life and force to the integuments of 
Rabbinic lore or Greek learning. What Paul was contend- 
ing for was Christ as Saviour and Lord, and so his contention 
is not superseded unless Christianity has emptied its shrine, 

(3) Interesting and profitable as it might be to examine 
Paul’s theology in detail, so as to separate what still belongs 
to living Christian faith from all that has now only historic 
interest, in such an enterprise there would be the risk of not 
seeing the wood for the trees. The purpose will be better 
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served by singling out the three outstanding features of 
Paul’s Gospel, and concentrating attention on them to 
discover what meaning and worth they have for us to-day. 
The first place must be given to Paul’s experience of Christ. 
While all religions which have a historical founder assign 
to Him a unique position, Christ holds a place of sufficiency 
and supremacy in His religion as no other founder does. 
This, if the Gospels are substantially correct historical re- 
cords, is entirely in accord with His own wishes and claims. 
He called disciples to come to Him, learn of Him, follow 
Him, take His yoke, to be with Him. That relationship He 
did not expect, or intend to be ended by death; and the 
Apostolic Church lived in the consciousness of the presence 
of the Saviour and the Lord. For the author of the Fourth 
Gospel Jesus is not only the Word Incarnate, but as such 
for men the Bread from Heaven, the Water of Life, the Light 
of the World, the Door of the Sheep, the Good Shepherd ; 
and the relation of the disciple to the Master is that of a 
mutual abiding. Paul is not singular in his experience of 
the presence of Christ with himself as that was the common 
conviction of the Christian Church; but there is a distinct- 
ness of consciousness, an intensity of emotion, and a 
potency of influence in this union with Christ that is excep- 
tional. The author of the Fourth Gospel has also the 
sense of the presence of Christ ; but it does not seem quite 
so vivid and vital. He has the remembrance of the earthly 
life of Jesus, as Paul has not; and it is meditation on the 
historical reality which had made so deep an impression 
on his soul which makes the spiritual presence real to him. 
For Paul the two facts of the Crucifixion and Resurrection 
focussed the significance and value of the historical reality of 
Jesus. While it is probably going too far to say that he was 
either ignorant of, or indifferent to the details of the earthly 
ministry, yet it was the Incarnation as a whole, as an act 
VOL. IL. 24 
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of self-emptying (Phil. ii. 5-11) or a sign of grace (2 
Cor. viii. 9) that his thought dwelt upon. It is true that 
of the appearance of Jesus to him on the way to Damas- 
cus he could say that he had seen Jesus (1 Cor. ix. 1), 
and yet one would not expect such a transitory vision to make 
as deep an impression as did the continued and intimate 
companionship enjoyed by the beloved disciple. To the 
writer at least it does seem remarkable that one who had not 
been an eye-witness of the earthly life of Jesus reached so 
distinct a consciousness of the presence of the risen and 
living Saviour and Lord, a certainty which, as one reads 
his letters, becomes contagious. 

(4) This consciousness did not, however, displace another 
common feature of the Christian faith in the Apostolic Age, 
the eager and almost impatient expectation of Christ’s 
Second Advent. To many Christians to-day this appears 
an inconsistency. If we here and now possess Christ’s 
spiritual presence to save and bless, why should we desire His 
manifestation in power and glory? Should not the realisa- 
tion of the one make us indifferent to the expectation of the 
other? It is probable that the majority of the Christian 
believers in the Apostolic Age had no such keen sense of 
Christ’s spiritual presence as Paul had, and it need not excite 
our surprise, therefore, that, as in Thessalonians, there was 
felt the need of the hope of future salvation as supplementing 
the faith in present salvation in Christ. But it does at first 
sight seem strange that Paul should not have felt the suffi- 
ciency of his crucifixion with Christ, his resurrection with 
Christ, in short, his life in Christ. It is true that Paul’s 
expectation of surviving to the Second Advent, for which he 
longed, wavers ; his certainty (1 Thess. iv. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 
51, 52) sometimes gives place to doubt whether his own 
death may not anticipate that event (2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phil, 
i. 21-24) ; but even death is welcomed because it will bring 
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him a clearer vision, and a closer communion, than is possible 
in this life in fellowship with Christ here andnow. Howcan 
Paul, crucified and risen with Christ, declare that “‘ whilst we 
are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord” ? 
Why, if to live for him is Christ, can to die be gain? Is not 
thisaspiration forthe future gain a depreciation of the present 
good? We do not solve the problem by asserting that 
here there is a survival of the lower view, when the higher 
had been attained. If Paul did not feel full satisfaction in 
his vivid and intense realisation of the spiritual presence of 
Christ, should we not ask ourselves rather, whether it be not 
a defect in so many Christians to-day that faith does not seek 
its complement in hope? Do we possess Christ in the 
present mode of our union with Him so completely that we 
can regard this relation as final, and so do not need to antici- 
pate a clearer vision and closer communion? In such an 
expectation John is at one with Paul. ‘“ Beloved, now are 
we children of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we 
shall be. We know that, if he shall be manifested, we shall 
be like him ; for we shall see him even as he is ”’ (1 John iii. 
2). The experience of the spiritual Christ carries in its 
bosom the expectation of the glorified Christ. Thus Paul, 
while himself possessing this experience, and by his testimony 
and influence sustaining it in others, corrects the exaggera- 
tions and extravagances into which a mysticism which 
claims the authority of his name has sometimes been carried. 
This union is not by sight, but by faith ; it has neither the 
sensible evidence of the historical reality of the earthly life 
nor yet that supersensible manifestation which we long and 
hope for under future conditions. 

(5) Nevertheless, though held with the sobriety with 
which Paul held it this conviction of the presence of the 
spiritual Christ, appears to many claiming the Christian 
name a subjective illusion. Jesus is regarded by them as a 
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historical reality of the receding past, who has left behind 
only the posthumous influence of His teaching and example. 
This is not, however, the common faith of the Christian 
Church, the faith that was once delivered to the saints ‘ane 
for the belief that Christ is a present gracious and mighty 
reality there is not only the experience of a multitude of 
Christians whom He has saved and blessed, but this experi- 
ence can, the writer holds, be confirmed by a reasonable argu- 
ment. If Christ personally is the Revealer of God and the 
Redeemer of men, as He offered Himself to men in the his- 
torical reality of His earthly life, it is reasonable that His 
personal presence and influence should not be confined to 
one age and one people, but should be universal and per- 
manent. An appreciation of His significance and value to 
mankind, adequate to the historical reality, seems to involve 
as an inevitable conclusion such permanence and univer- 
sality of His personal presence and influence. We have no 
such exclusive knowledge of the spiritual realm in which He 
dwells with us as need render incredible this conviction 
regarding Him. Such reasons can be given for the convic- 
tion, when assailed, but it springs not from reasoning. It 
is an experience such as Paul’s that encourages the venture 
of faith by which a man can gain the experience for himself. 

(6) While the Crucifixion in time preceded the Resurrec- 
tion, yet in Paul’s experience the Risen Lord came before 
the Crucified Saviour. It was the certainty of the rising 
again from the dead of the Messiah that made tolerable for 
Paul the fact of the death on the Cross. This was also the 
path followed by the Apostolic Church. Because God had 
approved Jesus of Nazareth, not only by “ miracles, wonders 
and signs,” but supremely by raising Him up from the 
dead, it was made manifest that, although He was “ cruci- 
fied and slain by wicked hands,” yet He was “ delivered ” 
to such a death “by the determinate counsel and. fore- 
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knowledge of God ” (Acts ii. 22-24). How was this divine 
necessity for the death of the Messiah to be explained 2 
This approach to the Cross by way of the Empty Grave has 
not had the place in the testimony and influence of the Chris- 
tian Church since that it ought to have. Too often have 
men been asked to accept a plan of salvation or a theory of 
Atonement as the first step in drawing near to Christ, and 
so a stumbling-block has been laid in the path of many. 
The historical reality of Jesus as continued in the spiritual 
presence and influence of the Christ, one and the same with 
Him, may surely be so presented in the testimony and influ- 
ence of the Church that He will call forth the soul’s trust, love, 
and obedience ; and when He is so known, not only will 
the necessity of in some measure understanding His death 
be felt, but there will be a possibility of understanding such 
as apart from this knowledge would not exist. 

(7) The need for such explanation of the Cross was felt 
by the Apostolic Church generally ;° but Paul’s personal 
experience as a Pharisee, his varied learning as a scribe, his 
critical controversy with the Judaisers both fitted and forced 
him to give a fuller and clearer exposition of the Cross than 
has been given by any other apostolic writer. In this has 
he conferred a benefit, or inflicted an offence on the Christian 
Church ? There are scholars and thinkers in the Christian 
Church who hold that the simplicity of the Gospel of Jesus 
needs saving from the perversions of Paul’stheology. The 
Parable of the Prodigal Son is the Christian creed; the 
Sermon on the Mount is the Christian code; and the Lord’s 
Prayer is the Christian ritual ; and:what more do we need 2 
This is the opinion stated at its baldest. But even those 
who would not go quite so far are very doubtful whether 
Paul’s view of the atonement can have any claim for our 
acceptance to-day. This challenge of the worth of Paul’s 
exposition of the Cross must be met by a twofold argument. 
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It must be shown on the one hand that the servant does not 
contradict the Master, and on the other that Paul is not 
dealing merely with the abstract conceptions of the Rabbinic 
or any other schools, but with the moral and religious 
realities of the soul of man in relation to God. 

(i) Jesus does not formulate a theory of the atonement, 
and to force any theory on His words is to do violence to 
them. But, if it can be shown that He does assign a saving 
efficacy to His death, and if His experience does suggest 
that for Him His death was not merely a martyrdom, 
then His sacrifice does offer a problem for which a solution 
may be sought. The attempt to seek a solution does not 
itself deserve condemnation, although its adequacy needs 
to be tested. If Jesus conceived His vocation in accordance 
with the prophecy (Isaiah liii.) of the suffering servant of 
Jehovah, if He regarded the giving of His life as a ransom for 
many, if He desired His death to be remembered as the 
sacrifice of the new covenant, if the foretaste of the desola- 
tion of His Cross, and not any fear of physical dissolution 
merely, was His agony in Gethsemane, if He the Son of God 
even for a moment felt Himself forsaken by His Father, He 
Himself regarded His death as more than martyrdom, and 
connected it in some way with the forgiveness of sin, the 
redemption which He offered to mankind. If it be asked, 
why did Jesus not give the exposition Himself, it may be 
answered. For the reality of His sacrifice the limitation of 
His knowledge was necessary ; He must walk by faith, and 
not sight ; He must be able to conceive the possibility of the 
removal of the cup, and must learn its necessity not through 
a demonstration of the mind, but by the obedience of love. 
But even if Jesus had much to communicate, the Gospels 
show that His disciples were both intellectually and morally 
unfit as yet to receive any such self-disclosure. The general 
terms in which the predictions of the Passion are given at 
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least suggest that the disciples did not care to remember all 
that Jesus taught them on this theme. 

(ii.) Some solution of the problem thus forced upon us was 
necessary. Did Paul give the solution in such a form as 
has permanent and universal value? We need not attempt 
to vindicate the validity for all time and all men of all the 
arguments Paul uses ; he had;to fight the Judaisers with their 
own weapons, he had to show that the Christian believer was 
freed from the Jewish law by reasonings that would appeal 
to those for whom the law was supreme in authority for 
thought and life. If the exposition in Romans i—v. takes 
a forensic form, it was because Paul was seeking to prove 
that Christ had secured for the believer in Him emancipation 
from, because He had rendered satisfaction to the august 
authority of the law. That this legal standpoint is not 
exhaustive or final, Paul himself recognises when, in order 
to ward off antinomianism, which he admits as a possible 
inference from the previous exposition of the atonement, he 
falls back on the standpoint of a personal experience of the 
personal influence on the believer of Christ Himself. When 
we are dealing with the exposition of the Cross given by Paul 
it is unjust to him to confine our regard to the statement that 
the Judaistic controversy forced upon him, and to ignore the 
completion of the doctrine which his own personal experi- 
ence afforded. It is not suggested that the first statement 
was merely an accommodation on the part of Paul; as a 
Jew, ascribe, a Pharisee, he himself needed to see in Christ’s 
death this vindication of the law in order to get emanci- 
pation from it; but we may surely hold that it is the 
second statement that is more vital for us. 

(8) If we are not concerned as was Paul or the Judaisers 
about the vindication of the Jewish law in order to secure our 
emancipation from it, yet there belongs permanently and 
universally to mankind the moral and religious problem : 
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how shall a man be good so as to please God ?. While it can- 
not be said that in all religions God is conceived as holy, and 
so there is the religious conception of sin as distrust of, and 
disobedience to God ; yet it may surely be affirmed that the 
highest development both of religion and morality depends 
on their being brought into closest mutual relations. God 
must be thought of as moral perfection, and man’s duty and 
destiny must be regarded as the effort for, and attainment of 
moral perfection. We may prefer to speak of the will rather 
than the law of God for man, as emphasising that the relation 
is personal, but if the will be a uniform and permanent will, 
not arbitrary or variable, these characteristics are better 
expressed by the use of the term law. On the one hand, 
there is a moral order, and, if God be holy, we must think of 
Him as maintaining that moral order. On the other hand, 
if man is made for fellowship with and likeness to God, his 
sin, his distrust of, and disobedience to God, is a disturbance 
of that moral order, and surely involves an estrangement from 
the holy God whose will that moral order expresses. God 
cannot be indifferent to man’s attitude to His will, and His 
relation to man cannot remain unaffected thereby ; while 
He has pleasure in man’s conformity, can we doubt or deny 
His displeasure with man’s transgression? In Christ God 
approaches man in grace, and offers forgiveness of sin, that 
is, the restoration of the relation to Himself sin has disturbed. 
But if this forgiveness were offered without any indication 
of God’s judgment on the sin He forgives, and without any 
recognition on man’s part that sin deserves this judgment, 
would the moral order be maintained, and the holiness of 
God’s will be made manifest ? As far as the writer himself is 
concerned, his own conscience not only demands that he shall 
in penitence judge the sin in himself, but it cannot find 
any satisfaction in a forgiveness from God which does not 
also express God’s judgment onsin, That judgment might 
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be expressed in the continuance of the penalty of sin on 
mankind, or, as Paul puts it with a justifiable anthropomor- 
phism, if God be personal, by allowing mankind to remain 
under His wrath. If, however, the revelation of wrath is to 
give place to the revelation of grace, surely the moral equiva- 
lent, and far more of such a retributive order as expressing 
God’s judgment is the sacrifice of Christin His Cross. God 
in Christ Himself suffers with and for man sin’s doom in 
submission to death, not merely as physical dissolution, but 
with the accompanying darkness and desolation of soul with 
which the consciousness of sin invests death. Thus is God’s 
moral order maintained, His holy will affirmed even in the 
grace that brings forgiveness. To-day we may find it need- 
ful to express the truth in other terms than Paul used ; but 
to the writer at least Paul’s exposition of the Cross appears 
as a necessary truth for Christian faith. 

(9) As Paul held that the death of Christ was for all men, 
and the life of Christ can be in all men, he realised that 
human faith in divine grace is the sole condition of salva- 
tion. He himself had been saved not by the works of the 
law, but by faith alone in the Crucified and Risen Saviour 
and Lord. The Jewish law had not only condemned, but 
even provoked sin in him, and had been not a help, but 
rather a hindrance to his salvation. This salvation was not 
by means of, but apart from the Jewish law. Hence accept- 
ance of this law could not be made a condition of receiving 
the Christian salvation. When we have made the fullest 
allowance for the influence of Paul’s Roman citizenship in 
explaining his universalism, his claim that the Gospel was 
for Jew and Gentile alike, when even we have recognised his 
statesmanship in his keen perception that a Church to 
embrace Jew and Gentile could not be reared on the narrow 
basis of circumcision and observance of the Jewish law, yet 
the source of his conviction that the Jewish law must not be 
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imposed on the Gentile believers was in his own experience. 
It was his experience of Christ and his exposition of the Cross 
that led him to his expansion of the Church to include Gen- 
tile as well as Jew. It is true that Paul’s work in this re- 
spect was prepared for by others. While Jesus confined His 
ministry to the “ lost sheep of the house of Israel,” yet His 
welcome of Gentile faith in the Roman centurion (Matt. 
viii. 10), the Syrophcenician mother (xv. 28) and the inquir- 
ing Greeks (John xii. 23), and His references to the Samari- 
tans (Luke x. 30-37, xvii. 18) show that He was not bound 
byJewish exclusiveness. There is His express statement that 
“the sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth,” and their 
places will be taken by many who “ shall come from the east 
and the west ”’ (Matt. viii. 11, 12). In the parable of the 
Great Supper (Luke xiv. 16-24) there is also the suggestion 
of this wider ministry of the Gospel. Whether the Great 
Commission in Matthew xxviii. 18-20 be a post-resurrection 
utterance of Christ or not, it at least expresses the conscious- 
ness of the Church of a world-wide mission. In Stephen’s 
speech the note of universalism is struck (Acts vii.). The 
admission of Cornelius was an opening of the door to the 
Gentiles (x. 47), but it was regarded as an exceptional case, 
a justification of which Peter was required to offer (xi. 3). 
The preaching to the Greeks at Antioch (ver. 20) was amore 
significant departure in the policy of the Apostolic Church. 
Yet who can doubt that the genius of Paul was necessary 
not only to the extension of the Church among the Gentiles, 
but also to the emancipation of the Christian Church from 
the bondage of Judaism? As far asthe human agency of 
the divine purpose goes, it was Paul who changed a Jewish 
sect into a world-wide religion, although the promise and 
potency of such universality was in the divine-human 
Founder of the Christian Church. In Ephesians he reveals 
the large and lofty ideal of the one body of Christ, which 
inspired both his labours and struggles. 
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(10) This is a service to the Christian Church of which this 
age should be specially appreciative. We are now engaged 
in a world-wide enterprise, in the pursuit of which we are 
recognising the influence on religious life and thought of 
racial peculiarities, national characteristics, historical associ- 
ations. The cry is for a Christianity adaptable to the genius 
and ethos of different peoples. We are told that we must 
not take our Occidental Christ to the Orient ; we must not 
impose our English type of piety on the Hindu or Chinaman ; 
we are to leave the native church free to develop in accord- 
ance with the distinctive features of each people. What is 
this but an echo of Paul’s plea for the freedom of the Gentile 
from the Jewish yoke ? So far is the Gospel of Paul from 
imposing any bondage on the mind and soul of man, that in 
it lies the charter of moral and spiritual liberty. We are 
having visions of one Church of Christ on earth, not uni- 
formity, but a unity-in-difference ; and Paul too had that 
vision. His outlook was actually not world-wide as ours to- 
day can be ; but in principle his universalism was as absolute 
as ours can ever hope to become. After centuries of 
enslavement to narrower views and aims, the best minds 
of to-day are recovering Paul’s ideal of the Christian Church. 
This universalism, of which the churches still fall so far short, 
was not aécidental, but essential to Paul’s Gospel. So far 
from being out of date that Gospel is still rich in promise for 
the coming days, and future growth will depend on our 
apprehending Christ, His Cross, His Church as did Paul. 

ALFRED E. GaARVIE. 
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Ps. xlii. 4 and 6 :—These things I remember, how I went 
with the throng, and led them to the house of God. . . 
O my God, my soul is cast down within me: there- 
fore do I remember Thee. 

The two memories: these things I remember... I 
remember Thee. One a memory full of regret for religious 
privileges which have been temporarily interrupted ;1 the 
other, the deeper memory of God’s presence, which is really 
not a memory at all, but a recollection of what survives 
through all the outward changes of life. The one is “ Sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow,” i.e. remembering happier things. The 
other is sorrow’s cure, faith’s reminder of the living and 
changeless God. 

* * * * * 

Proverbs xv. 8-9: 

The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord : 

But the prayer of the wpright is His delight. 

The way of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord - 

But He loveth him that followeth after righteousness. 

The two sayings refer to the worship and the work of 
lite. The Lord loathes the formal worship of those who 
are bad at heart, and also their practices outside the place 
of worship. The former does not atone for the latter. 
When such people are “ religious ” they are more objection- 
able than ever. Similarly, the condition of offering accept- 
able prayer is an upright life which in things secular adheres 


1 “Remember: I remember ; hast not thou 
Hours in the past more living than all now?” 
F. W. H. Myers, 
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to the moral and religious principles implied in worship. 
Dr. Toy suggests that “‘ the contrast of sacrifice and prayer 
is doubly significant: it intimates that the former is an 
outward service easily performed by a bad man, while the 
latter is an inward service appropriate to the sincerely 
pious ; and it suggests that, in a certain circle, a movement 
had begun which, by laying stress on communion of heart 
with God, tended to bring about the abolition of the sacri- 
ficial ritual.” But prayer may be taken as a parallel to 
sacrifice ; formal prayer was just as possible as sincere 
prayer (cf. Matt. vi. 5 f.). 


* * * * * 
Luke xvii. 5 :—And the apostles said to the Lord, Increase 
our faith. 


It is usual to abandon any attempt to find a connexion 
between this saying and its context. The passage (xvii. 
1-10) is generally regarded as another collection of scattered 
logia, which Luke has thrown together without any thread 
of logical sequence. A nexus between not only what pre- 
cedes but what follows was suggested by Schleiermacher, 
however, and it has been recently elaborated by B. Weiss 
in his Quellen der Lukasevangeliums (1907), pp. 253 f. 

Jesus has just been speaking about the duty of forgiving 
a brother, even after repeated offences. The apostles are 
taken aback by His uncompromising demand for such a 
charitable temper. They feel it is beyond the reach of 
human nature, and ask: Add faith to us (mpdodes iyiv 
miotwyv), i.e., confer on us the miraculous gift of such faith, 
endow us with asupernatural power of generous grace which 
is equal to this difficult miracle of forgiveness. Jesus 
replies (verse 6) that, instead of praying with apparent 
piety for some fresh spiritual gift, they need only exercise 
the faith which they already possess as His disciples, who 
believe in a Father. They have faith already, faith enough, 
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if they will only exert themselves to put it into practice. 
Even the least faith will enable them to root out malice 
and coldness of heart. What seems to men a natural 
impossibility is practicable for those who are Christian 
brethren, i.e., the magnanimous treatment of the erring. 
It is not an extra achievement, of which only exceptionally 
gifted believers are capable: it is the commonplace of the 
faith, which does not require any special stimulus or incen- 
tive. If you have any faith at all . . . you would order 
this tree to be transplanted, and your orders would be 
obeyed. 

This heroic doctrine is still further applied in verses 7-10 
(especially when, with the Sinaitic Syriac version, unprofit- 
able is omitted from ver. 10). Forgiveness is not such a 
wonderfully meritorious action as to deserve either a unique 
endowment or a special recognition from God. When you 
have done all you are commanded to do, say, we are simply 
servants: we have only done our duty. This tallies with 
the ‘thought of Matthew v. 47 (rl mwepiccdy Tovelre). 
Luke’s point is that, according to the teaching of Jesus, 
the genuine disciple must realise that he cannot parade 
his generosity nor plume himself upon having won any 
distinguished position by forgiving his penitent brother. 
Hard as that pardon may often be, itis all in the day’s work ; 
heroic magnanimity is more than can be expected perhaps 
from outsiders, but it is the common duty of all who enter 
the Christian service and who understand what the Christian 
faith implies. It is mepsoody te, as compared with the 
practice and aims of ordinary life outside the Church ; 
inside the Church, it is simply 3 ddedroper Toljoat. 

* * x * * 

John i. 14:—And we beheld His glory, glory as of the only 

begotten from the Father. 

For this conception of true glory, as consisting in the 
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inward character of Jesus Christ, and as intelligible only 
to a sensitive faith, the Fourth Gospel owes nothing, Dr. 
EK. A. Abbott points out, to the great Book of Enoch. It 
is an original and distinctive note of Christianity. ‘In 
Enoch, ‘glory’ is of the nature of a theatrical red fire 
and has nothing to do with love. In the Synoptic Gospels 
it is implied—and in the Johannine gospel it is stated— 
that the glory is ‘glory as of the only-begotten from the 
Father.’ To ‘know’ this glory is to ‘be known’ by the 
Father, and to be admitted into the circle of His family, and to 
share in its eternal life. But of all this Enoch knows nothing. 
How can he? He has twenty-nine titles for God, and 
‘Father’ is not one of them” (The Son of Man, p. 641). 
In the Hibbert Journal supplement, entitled Jesus or Christ ? 
there is a fine testimony to the truth of this passage from 
Dr. James Drummond. “It is curious,” he says (p. 194), 
“to find the old Gnostic idea revived in modern times, and 
with this curious disadvantage, that not only is Jesus reduced 
to the level of a very indifferent, and indeed a very mis- 
chievous teacher, but the Christ, who was a real being to 
the Gnosties, is frittered away into an abstract ideal, which, 
I suppose, never melted a sinful heart or satisfied a longing 
love.” Whereas, he continues (p. 195), “there are those 
who have, through the medium of the New Testament 
and the traditional life of the purest Christendom, looked 
into the face of Jesus, and seen there an ideal, a glory which 
they have felt to be the glory of God, a thought of Divine 
sonship, which has changed their whole conception of 
human nature, and the whole aim of their life; and no 
criticisms, and no shortcomings can alter that supreme fact 
of human experience.” 

* ** x X* * 
Acts v. 19-20:—An angel of the Lord by night opened 
the prison doors, and brought them out, and said, 
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Go ye, and stand and speak in the temple to the 
people all the words of this Life. 

(a) Rescue and relief from hindrances are meant to send 
us back to duty. Any experience of unexpected deliver- 
ance should issue in a fresh courage for the old tasks of 
life. (6) The gospel has to be preached to people as they 
are. Speak in the temple. The new message may have 
much to alter and supersede, but it must come into touch 
with the religious state of men, their traditions and instincts, 
as already present. There is a continuity in life; God 
has prepared in men something for the preacher to act 
upon. (c) The gospel is a word of life. In calling it this 
Infe Luke means something larger than what we commonly 
call this life (with the emphasis on this). It is a revelation 
of the true life, very different from what the Sadducees 
thought (ver. 17), or even from what the Pharisees expected, 
a word of eternal life which alone explains the significance 
and lays bare the possibilities of present existence. 

James Morrart. 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES: 


My object in these lectures is, firstly, to explain the general 
structure, and the character, of the Book of Judges, and 
to distinguish the different elements of which it consists ; 
secondly, to point out the main principles, exegetical, 
historical, and critical, which should regulate our study 
of it; and, thirdly, to apply these principles to one or two 
of the leading narratives of the book. The principles which 
I shall make use of are such as, mutatis mutandis, apply 
to other books of the Old Testament, especially the his- 
torical books: so I hope that what I say may be of use to 
some of those who hear me, when their studies take them 
beyond the limits of the particular book with which I am 
now dealing. 

Exegesis, including the settlement and interpretation of 
the text, comes first. Those not conversant with Hebrew 
must take as their basis the Revised Version. In using 
the Revised Version, the first point to attend to, not only 
in Judges but in every other book, is to ascertain, where 
there is a marginal rendering, whether the text or the margin 
deserves to be preferred. Sometimes the margin is inferior 
to the text, sometimes it is much superior, sometimes there 
is a real ambiguity in the original, and either rendering is 
possible. The plan to be followed is to ascertain from a 
trustworthy Commentary which is preferable, to put a 


1 This and the following articles on the same subject are based on 
some lectures given in December, 1906, in the Jerusalem Chamber, West- 
minster, for the Central Society of Sacred Study, and in part repeated 
(though not verbatim).at a meeting of clergy in Oxford, July, 1911. 
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line for future use against the margins which deserve the 
preference, and to strike through those which may be 
neglected. I must not say more to-day upon the margins : 
I have discussed them more fully in the Introduction to 
my edition of Job in the Revised Version, published in 
1906, pp. xxiv.—xxxiii. In the paper which is in your hands,! 
which I hope may be useful to some of those studying the 
book, I have divided the margins in the Book of Judges 
into classes, distinguishing those which have a claim to 
be adopted in preference to the renderings of the text. 
But there is one thing that must not be forgotten. The 
reader who wishes to know what the Old Testament really 
says and means must get behind even the Revised Version. 
Superior as the Revised Version is to the Authorized Version, 
the circumstances under which it was produced prevented 
it from being as complete and satisfactory as it might be. 
There is much in the Old Testament which even in the 
Revised Version is obscure and difficult to the ordinary 
reader; and nothing would contribute more to make the 
Bible, especially in its poetical parts, more readable and 
intelligible, and in consequence more generally read, than, 
it is to be feared, it often now is, than an accurate and 
clear translation, free from obsolete and misleading archaisms, 
and made from the best text available—whether the current 
Hebrew text, or from a text emended from the Versions, 
or even sometimes from conjecture. Of course in emenda- 
tion, judgement must be employed; but while it is true 
that sometimes the Old Testament has been emended upon 
insufficient or arbitrary grounds, it is also true that there 
are undoubtedly in the Old Testament a large number of 
corrupt passages, and that very many of these can be 
emended satisfactorily with both certainty and safety, and 
with manifest improvement to the sense. People dread 


* Reprinted in the Expository Times, xviii. (April, 1907), p. 331. 
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disturbing the English of the Authorized Version; and 
yet, if the Bible is to be understood, as it should be under- 
stood, the English of the Authorized Version must be dis- 
turbed. It is, however, undoubtedly true that, if the 
English Bible is to be a national Bible worthy of its place 
in the national literature, the purity and beauty of its 
idiom should be jealously guarded. But there is no reason 
whatever why an accurate and clear translation of the Old 
Testament should not be made, as flowing, and rhythmical, 
and idiomatic, and dignified, as the language of the Autho- 
rized Version itself. Churchmen have a claim that the 
translation of the Bible placed in their hands by the Church 
should be the clearest and the most accurate, consistently 
with classical idiom, that can be made; and to produce 
such a translation is one of the most pressing duties which 
lie upon the Biblical scholar of the present day. I have 
made an attempt to do this for a single book in the transla- 
tion in my Book of Jeremiah, to the Preface of which I 
venture to refer those who desire a fuller discussion of the 
subject. In the paper to which I have already referred I 
have given specimens—not, be it observed, an exhaustive 
list—partly of improved renderings, and partly of improved 
readings, in the Book of Judges, which are really essential 
if the passages in question are to be understood. Mean- 
while, till such a translation as I have spoken of is available, 
I recommend the plan of taking an edition of the Revised 
Version with a wide margin, striking out the margins which 
may be disregarded, marking those which should be adopted, 
and inserting the improved renderings and readings recom- 
mended in a good Commentary. 

The Book of Judges cannot in many parts be properly 
understood without a constant reference to the map; and 
though all places mentioned in it are not certain, a sufficient 
number are so for great light to be thrown upon many 
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narratives by the use of the map. Dean Stanley in his 
Sinai and Palestine, written for a former generation, and 
George Adam Smith, in his Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, written more recently, both illustrate bril- 
liantly the bearings of the geography upon the history, 
and teach the need of habitually referring to the map, if 
an Old Testament narrative—such as that of Barak, or 
Gideon, or Samson, or David—is to be intelligently followed. 
The best map of Modern Palestine is, of course, the inch 
to the mile one, published by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. This, however, is in a number of sheets, and expen- 
sive. G. A. Smith’s large “ Topographical and Physical 
Map of Palestine ” (4 miles to an inch) is to be much recom- 
mended. It is on a sufficiently large scale, and has the 
great advantage of showing the elevations by different 
shading, so that heights and depressions are at once dis- 
cernible to the eye. The separate maps of Judah, Samaria 
and Galilee in the Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
are on the same scale ; but they do not include the whole 
country, or extend to East Jordan. A convenient map for 
ordinary use is the ls. one in Murray’s “Classical Maps”: | 
this also shows the elevations, though the scale is of course 
smaller. But in mentioning this map, I must add a caution. 
It abounds in imaginary sites; and except in well known 
places, such as Bethlehem or Hebron, you must never 
adopt a single site without ascertaining from a good Com- 
mentary,’ or the Encyclopaedia Biblica, whether the identifi- 
cation rests upon a sound basis. This is sometimes a 
laborious process: but it is indispensable. The P. E. F. 
maps of modern Palestine are of the highest excellence ; 
and where the old names have been preserved, or Eusebius 


* The best English Commentary on the Book of Judges is the masterly 
one by G. F. Moore (T. & T. Clark), Those who desire a shorter and 


simpler commentary will find the one in the Century Bible, by G. W. 
Thatcher, useful. 
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has given trustworthy statements in his Onomasticon, there 
is no difficulty: but where this is not the case, the site 
can only be recovered, if it can be recovered at all, by 
conjecture. The conjecture which is mostly resorted to 
takes as its starting point a superficial similarity between 
the ancient name, and the name of a modern place ; and 
unsound philology plays a large part in evolving the result. 
Men who are good surveyors, it must be remembered, are 
not necessarily good scholars.1_ Hence most current maps 
of Palestine include many most questionable and uncertain 
sites. Maps said to be “according to the P. E.F. Survey ”’ 
are no better than others: the “ Survey ” relates only to 
the physical geography and topography of the country, 
and is admirable: the ancient sites marked on such a map 
are no part of the “Survey”; they are added to what 
is strictly determined by the survey, and often, as I have just 
said, rest on a most precarious basis. Those who desire 
illustrations of this I may refer to two articles in the Exposi- 
tory Times for August and September, 1910, where, starting 
with Luhith and Jazer in Isaiah xv.—xvi., I have taken a 
number of names, and shown how uncertain and contra- 
dictory the proposed identifications are. From some 
inscrutable cause, though presumably through the fault 
of the engraver, such identifications have even found their 
way into G. A. Smith’s map (e.g. Luhith). I append in 
a footnote a list of various questionable or uncertain sites 
of places mentioned in the Book of Judges.2 The maps in 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica are above reproach. 

1 On the principles which should regulate the identification of modern 
Arabic with ancient Hebrew place-names, the scholarly articles of Kampff- 
meyer in ZDPV, xv. 1-33, 65-116, xvi. 1-71, should be consulted. 

? Ibleam (i, 27; identical with Bileam, a little N.E. of Dothan) ; Kitron 
(i. 30); Nahalol [=Nahallal, Josh. xix. 15 A.V.] (i. 30); Ahlab and 
Rehob (i. 31) ; Beth-shemesh (i. 33); Shaalbim (i. 35) ; ascent of Akrab- 


bim (i. 36); Timnath-heres (in Josh. xxiv. 30 Timnath-serah) (ii. 9: 
probably the Tibneh 10 miles N.W. of Bethel); Gaash (ii. 9); Ophrah 
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One more point remains to be considered. In studying 
any history, our first aim must be to determine, as far as 
we can, the nature and value of our sources, and especially 
to remember that the greatest importance is to be attached 
to the older sources, to those which, if not contemporary 
(which is the ideal of a historical document), are the nearest 
that we can get to the events described. We must endeavour 


in the same way to discover which are the oldest parts of 
the Book of Judges. 


The period of history with which the Book of Judges 
deals was an important one. It was the formative period 
of the nation’s history, when it was settling down in Canaan, 
developing its civilization, and acquiring its social, political, 
and religious characteristics. The period of migration, 
and of the first conquests, was over, the more settled organi- 
zation of the monarchy was not yet begun. The book 
opens (i. 1-ii. 5) with an account of the occupation of the 
interior of W. Palestine by the several tribes, their successes 
and failures to get command of the country: then (ii. 6- 
ch. xvi.) it gives a picture of the period following, by describ- 
ing the exploits of the twelve “ Judges” from whom the 
book derives its name: it closes (chs. xvii—xxi.) with an 
appendix, describing not the exploits of any judge, but 
two incidents of interest belonging to the period. The book 


(vi. 11); Beth-shittah and Abel-meholah (vii. 22: at ‘Ain Helweh; but 
helweh, ‘‘sweet,’’ has no connexion with meholah, “dance ’’); Beth- 
barah (vii. 24); the Rock Oreb (vii. 25); Succoth and Penuel (vii. 14, 
17: see my Genesis, p. 301 sq.); Arumah (ix. 41); Zalmon (ix. 48) ; 
Mizpeh (xi. 29); Zaphon (xii. 1 R.V. m.); Etam (xv. 8; in spite of 
““went down,” Beit ‘Atab, the site marked, ismany hundred feet above cither 
Timnah or Zorah) ; Kiriath-jearim (xviii. 12: far more probably Karyet 
el-‘Enab than ‘Erma; the Arabic ‘Erma, with radical m, has nothing to 
do with the Hebrew ye‘arim, in which m is the mark of the plural); Beth- 
Rehob (xviii. 28) ; Gibeah (distinct from Geba, as Isa. x. 29 clearly shows : 
should be marked at Tell el-F'il, 23 miles N. of J erusalem) ; Baal Tamar 
(xx. 33). On Jabesh in Gilead (xxi. 8) see DB. and Enc. Bibl., s.v. Insome 
maps some of these places are marked with a (?); but in others any such 
warning as this is deemed superfluous. 
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then falls into three clearly defined parts; and I propose 
to say something about each of these. 

I. The conquests and settlements of the tribes in Canaan 
(i. 1-1. 5). We read here first of successes in the south (vv. 
1-21). Judah and Simeon make a united attempt to 
acquire a territory, and gain various successes ; in particu- 
lar, Caleb takes Hebron for Judah, and Othniel Debir, 
both on the high central ground of Judah. But they only 
gain the hill-country; they cannot gain possession of the 
plains on the West, because the Canaanites have chariots 
of iron; and (vv. 29, 35) Canaanite or Amorite strongholds 
(Gezer, Mount Heres, Aijalon. and Shaalbim) separate Judah 
from the tribes on its North. Then we pass to the centre 
of Palestine (vv. 22-9), where, however, we have only frag- 
ments of tradition; Beth-el is conquered, but not Gezer 
(13 miles W.N.W. of Jerusalem) : Joshua xvii. 14-18, narra- 
ting the expansion of the “‘ House of Joseph,” seems evi- 
dently the sequel to this (see p. 400). Verse 27 is histori- 
cally important: the Canaanites retain a belt of fortresses 
on the South of the Great Plain (of Megiddo), Beth-shean, 
Ibleam, Taanach, Megiddo, and Dor, and cut off the Central 
tribes from those of the North. Then we pass to the North 
of Canaan (vv. 30-33); and learn how Zebulun, Asher, 
and Naphtali fail to expel the Canaanites, though they 
oblige them to do forced labour. Verses 34-5 show how on 
the West the Amorites forced the Danites up into the hill- 
country, and retained Aijalon (13 miles N.W. of Jerusalem). 
Jerusalem, as is well known, remained Jebusite till David’s 
time. ii: la and 5b describe how Israel’s official centre was 
now transferred from Gilgal in the Jordan-valley to Bethel 
(10 miles N. of Jerusalem). In forming a picture of Israel 
at this period, we should not neglect the Blessing attributed 
to Jacob in Genesis xlix. : for this reflects the character, and 
geographical position, of the various tribes in (at least 
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mostly) this period. The history of Israel thus starts with 
three isolated groups of tribes, all imperfectly masters of 
the country, in the South, the Centre, and the North of 
Palestine, respectively. 

By Judges i. 1a all this is assigned to the age after Joshua. 
But there is no reasonable doubt that i. 1a is an editorial 
addition, and that in reality the whole section is an account 
of the conquest of Canaan, parallel to that in Joshua vii.— 
xxi. The Israelites are still in the Jordan-valley (i. 16), 
at Gilgal (ii. 1), whence they “ go up ” (i. 1b) into the high 
central ground of Palestine, to effect its conquest. Then, 
as the following synoptic table will show, several parts of 
Judges i. are identical with parts of Joshua: in particular, 
the conquest of Hebron and Debir, which is here, by ie, 
assigned to the period after the death of Joshua, is there 
placed during his lifetime. We may therefore take it that 
Judges i. 1b-ii. 5 relates in fact to what happened during 
the lifetime of Joshua. 


Early Account of the Occupation of Canaan by the Israelites. 
JUDGES I. JOSHUA. 

t And * it came to pass, after 

the death of Joshua, and the 

children of Israel asked of Yah- 

weh, saying, Who shall go up for 

us first against the Canaanites, 

to fight against them? # And 

Yahweh said, Judah shall go 

up: behold, I have delivered 

the land into his hand. 3 And 

Judah said unto Simeon his 

brother, Come up with me into 

my lot, that we may fight against 

the Canaanites; and I likewise 

will go with thee into thy lot. 

So Simeon went with him. 


* Passages in italics, there are reasons to suppose (see the Commentaries 
of Moore or Thatcher), are editorial additions, or (Judges i. 21) alterations, 
Comp. G. A. Smith, in Hastings’ D.B, ii, 7846, note, 
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“And Judah went up: and 
Yahweh delivered the Canaanites 
and the Perizzites into their hand : 
and they smote of them in Bezek 
ten thousand men. © And they 
found Adoni-bezek in Bezek: 
and they fought against him, 
and they smote the Canaanites 
and the Perizzites. 6 But 
Adoni-bezek fled; and they 
pursued after him, and caught 
him, and cut off his thumbs and 
his great toes. 7’ And Adoni- 
bezek said, Threescore and ten 
kings, having their thumbs and 
their great toes cut off, picked 
up (their food) under my 
table: as I have done, so God 
hath requited me. And they * 
brought him to Jerusalem, and 
he died there. *& And the chil- 
dren of Judah fought against 
Jerusalem, and took it, and smote 
it with the edge of the sword, and 
set the city on fire. *® And after- 
wards the children of Judah went 
down to fight against the Canaan- 
ites that dwelt in the hill-country, 
and in the South, and in the 
lowland.” 19 And Yahweh was 
with Judah ; and he dispossessed 
(the inhabitants of). the hill 
country; for there was no 
dispossessing ° the inhabitants of 
the vale,’ because they had 


a T.e. Adoni-bezek’s men. 

> Districts of Judah. See the enumeration of cities belonging to each 
in Joshua xv. 48-60, 21-32, 33-44, respectively. On the “ South,” or 
Negeb, of Judah, comp. Genesis xii. 9 R.V. m.; and see Cheyne’s art. NEGEB 
in the Encycl. Bibl. (with Map). On the “lowland,” or Shephélah, see 
the writer’s art. Puan, § 7, in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible (iii. 893f.). 

¢ The Hebrew is unusual, and against the analogy of early prose (Tenses, 
§ 202.2; GK. § 114 m). Probably y>>» has dropped out ; and we should 
read (as Josh. xv. 63, xvii. 17), he could not dispossess, 

4 The Philistine plain, on the West of Judah. 
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chariots of iron. ?1 And the 
Jebusites that inhabited Jeru- 
salem the children of Benjamin * 
did not dispossess: but the 
Jebusites dwelt with the chil- 
dren of Benjamin * in Jerusalem, 
unto this day. 

20 And they gave to Caleb 
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15 6% And as for the 
Jebusites that inhabited Jeru- 
salem, the children of Judah 
could not dispossess them: but 
the Jebusites dwelt with the chil- 
dren of Judah in Jerusalem, 
unto this day. 
15 1% And unto Caleb the son 


Hebron, as Moses had bidden ;” of Jephunneh ¢ he gave a portion 
among the children of Judah, 
according to the commandment of 
Yahweh to Joshua, even Kiriath 
(1.e. the city of) -Arba, the father 
of the Anak 4% (the same is He- 
bron). 14 And Caleb dispos- 
sessed the three sons of the 
Anak from thence, 


and he dispos- 
sessed the three sons of the 
Anak from thence,1° [And Judah 
went against the Canaanites 
who dwelt in Hebron (now the 
name of Hebron beforetime was 
Kiriath-Arba)*; and they smote] 


Sheshai, and Ahiman, and Tal- 
mai. 


Sheshai, and Ahiman, and Tal- 
mai,‘ the children of the Anak 

18 And he went up thence 
against the inhabitants of Debir 
(now the name of Debir be- 
foretime was Kiriath-sepher). 


11 And he went thence 
against the inhabitants of Debir 
(now the name of Debir be- 
foretime was Kiriath-sepher). 


* An alteration, made doubtless by a later hand, to bring the passage 
into agreement with Joshua xv. 8, xviii. 16, 28 (all P), according to which 
the boundary between Benjamin and Judah ran south of Jerusalem, and 
Jerusalem belonged consequently to Benjamin, 

> See Joshua xiv. 9 (comparing Numb. xiv. 24, Deut. i. 36). 

° Originally, ‘he gave Hebron’ (with, or without, as Moses had bidden), 
as in Judges i, 20. Comp. Joshua xiv. 13 (in the Deuteronomizing account 
of the request made by Caleb to Joshua, wv. 6-15): “‘ And Joshua, blessed 
him; and he gave Hebron unto Caleb the son of Jephunneh for an 
inheritance.” The words italicized have strong marks of the style of P; 
and will be the introduction to verses 14-19, written by the compiler 
who united P with JE. 

? The name in the Hebrew has the article, showing it to be a collective 
term, denoting not an individual, but a tribe or people. 

* Comp. Joshua xiv. 15: Now the name of Hebron beforetime was 
Koriath-Arba (see on this name Burney, Journ. Theol. Stud. xii. 118 f.). 


‘ Contrast Joshua x. 36, 37 (the conquest effected by ‘‘ Joshua and all 
Israel”’); cf. xi. 20, 
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12 And Caleb said, He that 
smiteth Kiriath-sepher, and tak- 
eth it, to him will I give Achsah 
my daughter to wife. 13 And 
Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s 
younger brother, took it:* and 
he gave him Achsah his daughter 
to wife. 14 And it came to pass, 
when she came (unto him), that 
she moved him to ask of her 
father a field: and she lighted 
down from off her ass; and 
Caleb said unto her, 14 What 
wouldest thou? And she said 
unto him, Give me a present: » 
since thou hast set me in the 
land of the South, give me 
springs of water. And Caleb 
gave her the upper springs and 
the nether springs. 

16 And the children of ° Ho- 
bab,° the Kenite, Moses’ father 
in law, went up out of the city 
of palm trees ¢ with the children 
of Judah into the wilderness of 
Judah, which is in the South of 
Arad®; and they went and 
dwelt with the * Amalekites. ¢ 
36 And the border of the Edom- 
ites! was from the Ascent of 
Scorpions, from the cliff, and 
upwards. 

17 And Judah went with 
Simeon his brother, and they 
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16 And Caleb said, He that 
smiteth Kiriath-sepher, and tak- 
eth it, to him will I give Achsah 
my daughter to wife. 17 And 
Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s 
brother, took it:* and 
he gave him Achsah his daughter 
to wife. 18 And it came to pass, 
when she came (unto him), that 
she moved him to ask of her 
father a field: and she lighted 
down from off her ass; and 
Caleb said unto her, What 
wouldest thou ? 4°And she said, 
Give me a present: » 
since thou hast set me in the 
land of the South, give me 
springs of water. And he gave 
her the upper springs and the 
nether springs. 


Comp. Numb. xxi. 3b: And 


@ Contrast Joshua x. 38, 39; xi. 20 (the conquest effected by “ Joshua 


and all Israel”). 


b Heb. a blessing, a “* present ’’ being so called from the good wishes of 


which it is the expression. 


So in 1 Sam, xxx. 26 A.V. ; and in R.V. 1Sam. 


xxv. 27, 2 Kings v. 15 (with ‘Heb. blessing’’ on the margin). In Gen. 
xxxili. 11 R.V. has g/t (with blessing on the margin). 


¢ So LXX (MSS.). 
4d Jericho. 
ig (olay atthe US$ 


See Deuteronomy xxxiv. 3; 2 Chronicles xxviii. 15; and 


e Or the Negeb of Arad. Comp. 1 Samuel xxvii. 10, xxx. 14 (which 
show that different districts of the Negeb went by different names). 


f So after MSS. of the LXX. 
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smote the Canaanites that in- 
habited Zephath, and banned it. 
And the name of the city was 
called Hormah.* 18 And Judah 
took Gaza with the border thereof, 
and Ashkelon with the border 
thereof, and Ekron with the 
border thereof. ; 

22 And the house of Joseph, 
they also went up against Beth- 
el: and Yahweh was with 
them. ?? And the house of 
Joseph sent to spy out Beth-el. 
(Now the name of the city 
beforetime was Luz.) % And 
the watchers saw a man come 
forth out of the city, and they 
said unto him, Shew us, we 
pray thee, the entrance into the 
city, and we will deal kindly 
with thee. *° And he showed 
them the entrance into the city, 
and they smote the city with the 
edge of the sword ; but they let 
the man go and all his family. 
7° And the man went into the 
land of the Hittites, and built a 
city, and called the name thereof 
Luz: which is the name thereof 
unto this day. 

*7 And Manasseh did not 
dispossess (the inhabitants of) 
Beth-shean and her daughters,¢ 
or (of) Taanach and her daughters, 
or the inhabitants of Dor and 
her daughters, or the inhabitants 
of Ibleam and her daughters, or 
the inhabitants of Megiddo and 
her daughters ; 
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they banned them (the Canaan- 
ites of Arad) and their cities ; 
and the name of the place was 
called Hormah.> 


17 11 And there belonged to 
Manasseh in Issachar and in 
Asher Beth-shean and her daugh- 
ters,, and TIbleam and _ her 
daughters, and the (nx) inhabi- 
tants of Dor and her daughters, 
and the inhabitants of En-dor and 
her daughters, and the inhabi- 
tants of Taanach and her daugh- 


* i.e. Banning. See Hastings’’D.B. i. 534, 


> A good example of a double tradition of the origin of a name. 


p- 398, n.%. 
¢ Fig. for dependent villages. 


CE. 


So Numbers xxi. 25, 32, Joshua xv. 28 


(read, with LXX, and her daughters for and Biziothiah), 45, 47, Judges 


xi. 26, and elsewhere, 
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but the Canaan- 
ites would dwell in this land. 
8 And it came to pass, when 

Israel was waxen 
strong, that they set the Canaan- 
ites to taskwork, and did not 
utterly dispossess them. 

29 And Ephraim dispossessed 
not the Canaanites that dwelt in 
Gezer ; but the Canaanites dwelt 
in the midst of them, in Gezer. 
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ters, and the inhabitants of 
Megiddo and her daughters, 
(even) the three heights. 12 Yet 
the children of Manasseh could 
not dispossess (the inhabitants 
of) these cities ; but the Canaan- 
ites would dwell in this land. 
18 And it came to pass, when the 
children of Israel were waxen 
strong, that they put the Canaan- 
ites to taskwork, and did not 
utterly dispossess them. 

16 1° And they dispossessed 
not the Canaanites that dwelt in 
Gezer : but the Canaanites dwelt 
in the midst of Ephraim, unto 
this day, and became servants 
to do taskwork. 

17 14 And the children of 
Joseph spake unto Joshua, say- 
ing, Why hast thou given me 
but one lot and one line for 
an inheritance, seeing I am a 
great people, forasmuch as hither- 
to Yahweh hath blessed me ? 
16 And Joshua said unto them, If 
thou be a great people, get thee 
up to the forest, and cut down for 
thyself there in the land of the 
Perizzites and of the Rephaim ; 
since the hill country of Eph- 
raim crampeth* thee. 16 And 
the children of Joseph said, 
The hill country is not enough 
for us: and all the Canaanites 
that dwell in the land of the vale 
have chariots of iron, both they 
who are in Beth-shean and her 
daughters, and they who are in 
the vale of Jezreel. 17 And 
Joshua spake unto the house of 
Joseph, to Ephraim and to 
Manasseh, saying, Thou art a 
great people, and hast great 


4 The Hebrew is unusual. 
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80 Zebulun dispossessed not 
the inhabitants of Kitron, or the 
inhabitants of Nahalol; but the 
Cananites dwelt among them, 
and became subject to task- 
work. 

81 Asher dispossessed not the 
inhabitants of Acco, or the 
inhabitants of Zidon, or of 
Mahleb,° or Achzib, or Helbah, 
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power: thou shalt not have one 
lot only: 1% but the hill country 
[? insert: of Gilead] shall be 
thine ; for it is a forest, and thou 
shalt cut it down, and the goings 
out thereof shall be thine: for 
thou wilt dispossess the Canaan- 
ites, though they have chariots 
of iron, seeing they be strong. 
[? Numb. xxxii. 39. And the 
children of Machir, the son of 
Manasseh, went to Gilead, and 
took it, and dispossessed the 
Amorites which were therein. 
0 And Moses gave Gilead to 
Machir, the son of Manasseh ; 
and he dwelt therein. *1 And 
Jair, the son of Manasseh, went 
and took their tent - villages, 
and called them the Tent- 
villages of Jair.» 4? And Nobah 
went, and took Kenath, and her 
daughters, and called it Nobah, 
after his own name.] Joshua 
13.1% Yet the children of Israel 
dispossessed not the Geshurites, 
or the Maacathites ; > but Geshur 
and Maacah dwelt in the midst 
of Israel, unto this day. 


* In Judges x. 4 these Tent-villages are said to have been named after 
the judge Jair, because his sons lived in them. 

> On the E. of the upper Jordan: see Joshua xiii. 11 3; 2 Samuel x. 
6, 8, xv. 8; and cf. 2 Samuel iii, 3 (Maacah, the home of Absalom’s 


mother), xiii. 37, xiv. 23, 32. 


° See the note of Budde (in his Commentary on Judges), or Kittel (Bibl. 
Hebr., both here and on Joshua xix, 29). 
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or Aphik, or Rehob; *2 but the 
Asherites dwelt among the Ca- 
naanites, the inhabitants of the 
land: for they did not dis- 
possess them. 

88 Naphtali dispossessed not 
the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh, 
or the inhabitants of Beth-anath ; 
but he dwelt among the Canaan- 
ites, the inhabitants of the land : 
nevertheless the inhabitants of 
Beth-shemesh and of Beth-anath 
became subject to them for task- 
work. 

34 And the Amorites forced 
the children of Dan into the hill 
country: for they did not 
suffer them to come down to the 
vale. 


35 But the Amorites would 
dwell in mount Heres, in Aijalon, 
and in Shaalbim: yet the hand 
of the house of Joseph prevailed, 
and they became subject to 
taskwork. 

2 4* And the angel of Yahweh 
came up from Gilgal to Beth-el,4 
5> and they sacrificed there unto 
Yahweh.° 
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19 ¢”7 And the border of the 
children of Dan was too narrow 
for *them; and the children of 
Dan went up and fought against 
Leshem,> and took it, and smote 
it with the edge of the sword, 
and possessed it, and dwelt 
therein, and called Leshem, 
Dan, after the name of Dan their 
father.° 


@ So after LXX (one letter different). 
> In Judges xviii. 7, 14, 27, 29 Laish. With this verse comp. the whole 


of Judges xviii. 
° Comp. Judges xviii. 29. 
4 So after MSS. of LXX. 


© Verses 1b-5a appear to be an addition of the compiler’s. 


With the 


preceding synopsis, comp. Budde, Richter und Samuel (1890), p. 84 ff. 
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Let us consider these passages somewhat more closely. 
As the synopsis will have shown, some are all but verbally 
the same in both Joshua and Judges, or only slightly 
altered, or adjusted, chiefly at the beginning, to fit the 
different places: there are also in Joshua several passages 
of very similar character, though not excerpted in Judges. 
Putting all these facts together, modern scholars generally 
agree that there must once have existed a continuous account 
of the early achievements and failures of the various tribes, 
of which parts were fitted into his narrative by the com- 
piler of Joshua, parts excerpted by the compiler of Judges 
to form an introduction to his book, and parts excerpted 
in both books. Joshua xvii. 14-18 evidently supplements 
Judges i. 22-29 (both relating to the “‘ House of Joseph ”); 
and the other passages could evidently be easily worked 
into Judgesi. It is a bold, but not improbable, conjecture 
of Budde’s that Numbers xxxii. 39-42 originally formed part 
of this account, though it has now been removed to the 
chapter (Numb. xxxii.), which describes the occupation 
of the land East of Jordan by Israel in the Mosaic age : 
if this conjecture is correct, the conquests mentioned will 
be ante-dated in Numbers xxxii. 

These notices give a very different picture of the occupa- 
tion of Canaan by the Israelites from that which a reader 
carries away from the Book of Joshua. In Joshua united 
Israel, under the command of Joshua, after their success 
at Ai (ch. viii.), in two campaigns (chs. x. xi.) conquer all — 
Canaan from Lebanon to the southern desert, and exter- 
minate the entire population. Joshua x. 40 describes 
how the population of Judah was exterminated: “So 
Joshua smote all the land, the hill-country, and the South, 
and the lowland, and the slopes, and all their kings ; he 
left no survivor ; but he utterly destroyed all that breathed, 
as Yahweh, the God of Israel, had commanded ”2 (see Deut. 
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xx. 16f.: “Thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth, 
but thou shalt utterly destroy them”; cf. vii. 2); and in 
Joshua xi. 16 f. it is stated that from the Negeb in the far 
south to Baal-Gad in Lebanon all the cities, except Gibeon, 
were taken by Joshua, all their kings slain, their people (v. 
20) utterly destroyed, and the “‘ whole land ” (v. 23) taken 
by him (cf. xxi. 44). The Israelites had nothing more to 
do, but to divide among themselves the depopulated country. 

This representation contradicts all that we learn from 
other sources, which show that the subjugation of the land 
by Israel was gradual, that it was accomplished by the 
separate efforts of the individual tribes, and that not only 
were the Canaanites not extirpated, but many cities and 
districts remained in their hands—in Judges ix., for instance, 
Canaanites and Israelites are living side by side in the very 
heart of the land, in Shechem,—and that in fact the conquest 
was not complete till the age of David and Solomon (cf. 
1 Kings ix. 20f., where Solomon is said to have imposed the 
corvée upon those of the Amorites and other tribes, whom the 
Israelites had been “not able utterly to destroy’). The 
view arose in fact in an age far later than that of Joshua, 
when the actual historical facts had been forgotten, and 
when the Israelite conquest was pictured as having been 
completed, in the course of a couple of campaigns, by 
Joshua himself. The explanation of these discrepant 
representations, as they figure in different parts of the book 
of Joshua, at once appears, when the book is examined 
attentively. It is then seen to consist of different layers, 
or strata, representing different views of the history— 
the older narrative, commonly called JE, the Deuteronomic 
additions, and the sections belonging to the priestly source, 
P. The facts which I have just referred to, as attributing 
the entire conquest to Joshua, belong, not to the older 
narratives, but to the Deuteronomic summaries, which 
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represent Joshua’s victories as having far more extensive 
consequences than the subsequent history shows can have 
been the case. The Deuteronomic writers—i.e. the writers 
who wrote in the spirit and from the point of view of 
Deuteronomy—were not, in the strict sense of the term, 
historians ; their method was to take the older histories, and 
exhibit them in a new light, by making additions to them, 
sometimes in the form of speeches, sometimes in the form 
of generalizations or reflections, in which they judged the 
past from their own standpoint, and represented the ideas 
and principles which had acquired importance in their own 
day, as already recognized and enforced in the very begin- 
nings of the national life. Thus the Deuteronomic additions 
in the Book of Joshua sometimes represent Joshua as 
carrying out with great zeal supposed Mosaic ordinances, 
sometimes, as in the cases before us, they generalize very 
considerably the results of his successes. Joshua x. 40 
occurs in a generalizing Deuteronomic summary (x. 28-43) 
of the consequences of the victory at Beth-horon ; and 
Joshua xi. 16 f. in a similar summary of the consequences, 
partly of the victory at the waters of Merom (xi. 10-15), 
and partly (xi. 16-23) of both these victories. There 
happens to be a peculiarly clear and instructive instance, 
in which we may see the original story growing under our 
very eyes. In Joshua xv. 14 Caleb smites the Anakim 
of Hebron; but in Judges i. 10 (see the synopsis above) 
Judah smites them, the compiler of Judges i. effecting this 
change of representation by removing the words of the 
original narrative, stating how Caleb dispossessed the three 
sons of the Anak, which now stand as Joshua xv. 13, to verse 
20 of his own narrative, and substituting a new introduction 
of his own: “ And Judah went against the Canaanites in 
Hebron, and they smote Sheshai, and Ahiman, and Talmai.” 
What is a personal exploit in Joshua xv. 13 thus becomes 
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a tribal exploit in Judges i. 10. Then, thirdly, in Joshua 
x. 36 f. “Joshua and all Israel” take Hebron, and kill 
every soul in it (he “‘ smote with the sword the king thereof, 
and all the souls that were therein, he left no survivor ’’). 
Nor is this all. In Joshua xi. 21 f. Joshua cuts off the 
Anakim not only from Hebron, but from “all the hill- 
country of Judah, and from all the hill-country of Israel.” 
The area inhabited by the Anakim, and the exploit itself, 
are thus both greatly magnified : Caleb’s personal exploit 
in Hebron is generalized, and becomes one performed by 
“Joshua and all Israel,’ not only in Hebron, but also 
over the entire hill-country of Canaan. Joshua x. 36 f.and 
xi. 21 f., it will be observed, both occur in the same 
generalizing summaries spoken of above. 

If, however, we strip off from the Book of Joshua the 
generalizing Deuteronomic additions: and disregard P’s 
ideal partition of the land between the tribes? (which also 
presupposes the unhistorical complete conquest of the 
land by Joshua), then we get a narrative which is not incap- 
able of being harmonized with Judges i. The initial stages 
in the conquest were taken under Joshua as leader: the 
capture of Ai and the victory of Beth-horon are examples. 
Then the action of the individual tribes begins—no doubt, in 
some cases (Josh. xvii. 14-18 above) under Joshua’s direction. 
As described in Judges i., “‘ the tribes invade the land singly 
or as they are united by common interest ; they fight for 
their own hand with varying success, or settle peaceably 


1 The following is a list of the principal Deuteronomic additions in 
Joshua x.—xxiv. :—x. 8, 25, 28-43; xi. 2-3, 8b (from and they smote), 
10-23; xii.; xiii. 2-6, 8-12, 14; xiv. 6-15; xviii. 7; xx. [cf. LXX] 3 
(“‘ unawares ’’), 4-5, 6 (from then); xxi, 43-5; xxiii.; xxiv. 11 (‘‘ the 
Amorite . . . the Jebusite’’), 13, 31 [in v. 12 read twelve for two, with 
LXX]. See further the writer's Introduction, p. 104 ff. Dillmann, in 
his Commentary on Joshua, often calls attention to these generalizing 
summaries. 

2 Joshua xiv. 1-5; and the greater part of chs. xv.—xxi. 
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among the older population. Many of the larger cities, the 
fertile valleys, and the seaboard plain remain in the hand 
of the Canaanites. For long the Israelites were really 
masters only in the mountains of Central and Southern 
Canaan. Joseph was separated from Judah by the cities 
of the Gibeonite confederation (Josh. ix. 17), by the Amorite 
strongholds mentioned in Judges i. 35, and by Jerusalem; 
and from the Northern tribes by the belt of Canaanite 
fortresses, on the South of the Great Plain.’ But the 
historical sequence of events has been partly obscured, 
and partly transformed, by the idealizing conceptions of 
the past, which began in a later age, viz. “ by the ascription 
of the doings of the several tribes to all Israel, by attributing 
a conquest which was really gradual and the work of many 
successive generations, to Joshua himself, and by the 
substitution of the theological ideal of a complete conquest 
of the country by the people of Yahweh for the sober 
reality.” 

We are now in a position to understand the historical 
importance of Judges i. Taken in conjunction with the 
kindred sections of the Book of Joshua, it gives us the 
older, more historical account of the occupation of Canaan 
by Israel ; and it teaches us how to estimate the generalizing 
summaries, and ideal pictures of the partition of the con- 
quered country, which form such a prominent feature in 
the existing Book of Joshua, and which are in fact the 
source of the ordinary popular conception of the conquest 
of Canaan by the Israelites. There was in reality no such 
“extermination of the Canaanites” ag is popularly sup- 
posed.? S. R. Driver. 

* Moore, Judges, pp. 7-8, 10. 

? On all the points discussed above, the same view, in all essentials, 
is maintained by G. A, Smith, in his art. Josnua in Hastings’ D.B. ii. 


284-7. Even Prof. Sayce, adverse as he usually is to the methods and 
conclusions of critics, agrees with them here : “When we come to examine 
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THE article which I wrote on the 38th Ode of Solomon in 
a recent number of the Exposiror has attracted some 
attention and provoked corresponding questions and in- 
quiries. 
It will be remembered that by reforming the opening 

stanza of the hymn from ' 

I went up into the light of truth as into a chariot, 
to 

I went on board the Light of Truth, like a ship, 


or a little more freely, 

I went on board the ship Light of Truth, 
it was possible to make the opening verses lucid and intel- 
ligible, the ship being brought into harbour, and the verses 
into reasonable thought; and I believe that these first 
corrections have met with almost complete approval. 

The next step was the identification of the ship with the 
Ark of Salvation, and the voyager with Noah or some one 
whom Noah typifies. Probably in this suggestion (as was 
to be expected when one ventured into the region of specu- 
lation) the endorsement was bound to be qualified or doubt- 
ful or non-existent. To some the conjecture was too 
rapid, to others I did not go far enough. For example, 


the book of Joshua or the book of Judges, we find that the extent of 
Joshua’s work has been greatly magnified in the imagination of later 
ages” (Harly Hist. of Israel, 1897, p. 246) ; in the account of the conquest 
of Hebron, as in other parts of the Book of Joshua, there is “‘ a tendency 
to ascribe the gradual occupation of Canaan to a single point of time, 
and to assign all the successive conquests made by the Israelites to the 
general who first led them across Jordan” (p. 256f.); Joshua “ was not 
the conqueror of Canaan, as the pious imagination of a later age supposed 
him to be: he merely opened the way to it. He taught the Israelites 
how to defeat the Canaanites, and he succeeded in destroying a few of 
their cities. But that was all; and the wholesale massacres which marked 


his progress’’ are very greatly exaggerated (p. 271). 
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it is asked, very properly, why I did not at once draw 
the baptismal parallel in 1 Peter iii. 20, 21, and interpret 
the rest of the Ode in the light of it. In that case the 
experiences of the Odist in his struggles against the wiles 
and witcheries of the Bridegroom-Deceiver and the Bride 
Co-operatrix, would represent the conflicts of the Christian 
on his way to Baptism; and the closing verses in which 
the stability of the divine foundation and the fruitfulness of 
the divine planting are spoken of, would be descriptive of 
the settled state of a recognised and fully-initiated Christian 
believer. 

The answer to such an objection would be twofold. 
First of all, in a complex problem like this of the interpreta- 
tion of the Odes, in which the greater part of the expositors, 
whether in Germany or elsewhere, must be on the wrong 
track, from their sheer inconsistency with one another, it 
would be well to see that we have not exhausted the pos- 
sible interpretations before we shout Eureka over any 
particular one. There may be other explanations, as the 
wise sometimes say. 

In the next place, the answer to the inquiry lies in the 
article itself, in which it was pointed out that there were 
parallels with the book of Genesis which suggested that 
Noah was speaking, in person, in the Ode, and apparently 
speaking in his own defence, and absolving himself from 
the sin of drunkenness and perhaps from other forms of 
moral laxity that associate themselves therewith. This 
explanation, which will seem to some to border on the 
ingenious rather than the verifiable, left out of account 
the latter part of the hymn, or stopped short without 
discussing it. The right explanation, however, must cover 
the whole of the Ode, whether the explanation be bap- 
tismal, or autobiographical and historical. 

I propose, then, to continue the investigation of the 
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Noachic hypothesis and see whether it can be carried to the 
end of the Ode, without violence to reason or good sense. If 
it cannot be so carried, we must abandon it, and try whether 
the baptismal hypothesis, or some other, will give better 
results. In order to test the matter, and in the full con- 
sciousness that I may after all be on the wrong track, I 
resume the argument. 

If we were right in assuming that this Ode was to be 
regarded as spoken by Noah, or by some Noachic repre- 
sentative, we are naturally invited to extend our hypothesis, 
that the Ship, named Light and Truth, or Light of Truth, 
is the ark, and go on to argue that the whole of the Ode is 
an Apologia Noachi, an attempt to justify the perfect man 
for his lapse into intoxication; and we have shown that 
this problem of the vindication of the character of the 
Old-Testament saint was one that had to be faced by early 
Christian teachers as well as by the Jewish Rabbis. It 
will be admitted that this idea of a Noachic apology, de- 
livered in his own person, explains much of the language 
in which drunkenness and the wise man’s escape from it 
is described in the middle of the Ode. The Deceiver and 
his Bride may very well be the personified forms of Lust 
and of Intemperance. That Noah was preserved from 
Lust may be seen in Ephrem Syrus, Nisibene Hymns i. 4, 
“Noah overcame the waves of lust, which had drowned 
in his generation the sons of Seth.” It is involved in 
Genesis vii. 1, ‘“‘ Thee have I seen righteous before me in 
this generation.” Noah’s escape from intemperance was 
more difficult to establish, and required a special affirmation. 

If, however, this can be maintained as a reasonable point 
of view, the latter part of the Ode will require that not 
only Noah is justified, but the planting of the vine is seen 
not to have been a fatal step in human progress for which 
the early agriculturist must be held responsible. Thus we 
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must have an Apologia pro plantatione Noachi as well as 
an Apologia Noachi; the argument that Noah did not 
really get drunk, of which we saw traces in Philo and 
elsewhere, having attached to it as a pendant the argument 
that it was not really Noah that planted the vine, but 
God Himself. This is what appears to underlie the con- 
cluding stanzas of the Ode, and it is not difficult to find 
support for the suggested explanation. 

In the first place Genesis could be appealed to for the 
statement that the Lord God had produced out of the ground 
every tree that was good for food (Gen. ii. 9), and this 
appears to be what was at the back of Philo’s mind when 
he came to the problem of Noah’s planting, and turned aside 
to show that it is God who must be regarded as the real 
and original planter of all the forms in the universe (see 
Philo, De Plant. Noe, c. i.). In this way the responsibility 
could be transferred from the patriarch to Providence ; 
and the argument could be made stronger by reference 
to those passages in which, either in the Psalms or the 
Prophets, God was expressly described as having planted a 
vine (a favourite symbol for His care over the chosen 
people). 

Supposing, then, that we keep this possible explanation 
of the Ode before our minds, it will be of interest to examine 
whether any of the remaining obscurities in the Ode will 
disappear. 

It is clear that the concluding stanzas are a panegyric 
upon the Divine planting ; but it is not easy to see where 
the new subject comes in. There is a very obscure refer- 
ence in v. 17, 


My foundations were laid on the hand of the Lord, 

Because he established me 
But this requires some correction ; in the second line we 
should read 
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Because He planted me, 


which makes connexion “with what follows: then the words 

“on the hand of the Lord” are nonsense: it should be 

“by the Lord,” the idiom being natural in Hebrew and 

Aramaic, and possible, though not at all likely in Syriac. 

Supposing this corrected, we have still the obscure line. 
My foundations were laid by the Lord ; 


it clearly ought to be something about the vine, to the 
effect that it was planted by the Lord. The word “ foun- 
dations’ must be corrupt ; for |Am [A», ‘‘ foundations,” read 
ldo A\Ae, “the planting of the vine-stock,” and read the 
stanzas as follows: 


The planting of the vine-stock was appointed by the Lord, 
Because He had planted it : 


For He set the root and watered and fixed it and blessed it ; 
And its fruits are for ever, 
We can now use the 80th Psalm to illustrate the Ode, 
especially such verses as 


IES lbeees Kop 
Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, 
Thou hast cast out the heathen and planted tt. 
9. Thou preparedst room before it, 
And didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. 


2 a 


15. And the vineyard [more exactly vinestock, Syr. {Aw ut supra] 
which thy right hand hath planted. 


(Cf, Ode 38) v. 21. The beautiful planting of his right hand. 
’ v. 18. He set the root. 
v. 19. He dug deep, and caused it to come up and spread it wide, 
and filled [? the land] and was enlarged. 

It will be observed that in making the corrections in- 
volved in the foregoing translation, we have removed the 
possessive pronouns and a corresponding suffix from the 
seventeenth verse and have made that verse begin a new 
section. As it stood originally it was as follows :— 

(Ver. 15). I was made wise so as not to fall into the hands 
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of the deceiver; and I congratulated myself because the 
Truth went with me, (v. 16) and my foundations were laid 
by the hand of the Lord, because He established me : (v. 17) 
For He set the root and watered it and fixed it and blessed 
it, and its fruits are for ever. (v. 18) It struck deep, etc. 

“My” and “me” in v. 16 are due to the influence of 
the previous verse ; the matter becomes impersonal in the 
following verses. Or we may, if we please, imagine a 
new section opened and the Vine to be speaking in its own 
defence, as Noah does anonymously in the earlier part of 
the composition. The changes made in the text are slight : 
their justification will lie in the restored intelligibility of 
the passage. 

We have now divided the song into its three constituent 
themes: the bringing of the ship (ark) into harbour; the 
self-justification of Noah ; and the justification of the Vine. 
The whole of the Ode is now read in the light of the story 
of Noah in the book of Genesis: and the explanation would 
seem to be sufficient and complete. I do not say that this 
excludes a possible reference to the typical character of the 
salvation at the Flood, for it is well known that the early 
Christians interpreted that event baptismally ; whether we 
ought to do so in the present case is a matter for further 
consideration. 

Perhaps we may advance the subject a little further by 
trying our hand on another of the Odes which, at the first 
reading, seem to be hopelessly obscure ; I refer to Ode 24. 

This Ode appears to begin with a reference to the descent 
of the Spirit upon Jesus at His Baptism, and to the voice 
from Heaven which is recorded in the Gospels. Accordingly 
we are told that 


The Dove fluttered over the Messiah : for He was her head: 
And she sang over Him, and her voice was heard. 


Here it was natural to point out that the Holy Spirit 
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was regarded as feminine, and in some way subordinate 
to the Christ, and that the Voice from Heaven was not 
the Voice of the Father, but of the Holy Spirit, who appears 
in Ebionite literature as the Mother of Jesus. The inter- 
pretation sacrifices the orthodoxy of the Odist in one or 
two directions. 

But even when we have explained in this way the opening 
stanzas of the Ode, we are plunged immediately into an 
“obscure wood ” and lose our way. 

What does it mean when the Odist continues : 


The inhabitants were afraid, 

And the sojourners were moved : 

The birds dropped their wings, 

And all creeping things died in their holes ; 

And the abysses were opened which had been hidden. 


' There seems to be no possible connexion between these 
verses and what precedes them: but suppose we note that 
there was a historical occasion when all creeping things 
died in their holes, namely, at the time of the Flood, we 
can see that the writer is describing a judgment upon the 
inhabitants of the earth, which judgment extends to the 
animal creation. The birds drop their wings and pre- 
sumably are drowned; the creeping things perish. The 
fountains of the great abyss are broken up (see Gen. vii. 11) 
and the windows of heaven were opened. The parallel with 
the Odes will be noticed. In Genesis vil. 21 we are ex- 
pressly told that every creature which moved on the earth 
was destroyed, birds, beasts, and every creeping thing which 
creepeth on the earth and all mankind. 

Suppose, then, we use the Flood as the motive of the Ode, 
and see whether we can illustrate some more of the obscuri- 
ties which attach to it. 

The passages which describe the destruction of man are 
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hard to translate, and still more difficult to interpret. 

As I have rendered them, they run as follows :— 

They perished, in the thought, those that had existed from ancient 
times : 

For they were corrupt from the beginning, 

And the end of their corruption was the life of all, 

And every one of them that was imperfect perished ; 

It was not possible to give them a word that they might remain ; 

And the Lord destroyed the imaginations of all them that had not 
the truth with them. 

There are few passages more obscure than this, in the 
whole of the Odes: my own translation, at certain points, 
is impossible ; but I cannot find any other translation of 
those who have tried to elucidate the passage that is 
much better. Perhaps we can see the direction in which 
to look for an explanation. Our key was the story of the 
Flood, and the Flood comes about through the observation 
of the Lord that the imagination of man’s heart was only 
and always evil; so the Lord repented the making of man 
(Gen. vi. 5, 6). The thought of man’s heart is, in fact, evil 
from his youth up (Gen. viii. 21). It seems likely that it is 
in such passages as these that we have the key to the state- 
ment in the Odes that men were corrupt beyond recovery ; 
and with a few slight alterations we can make the Ode 
intelligible, and get back to the text which the Syriac 
translator is trying to render for us: we may imagine it to 
have run as follows :— 


They were corrupt in imagination, those that lived in the ancient 
days ; 

Corrupt were they from the beginning ; 

Their corruption was the end of the life of all things ; 

Every one of them that was imperfect perished, 

It was not possible to give them permission to remain : 

The Lord destroyed the imaginations of all them that had not the 
truth with them, 


But this does not explain the whole of the Ode: it finds 
us a Noachic situation, as in Ode 38 ; but it does not explain 
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the opening stanzas sufficiently, nor the curious account of 
the abysses that cry out for food. Of these the former 
seems to be most naturally referred to the Messiah, who 
can hardly be Noah, though we should expect Noah’s dove 
to come in with Noah’s flood, which is our fixed point of 
departure in the explanation of the Ode. 

The suggestion at which we have been working was 
made tentatively by Kleinert in Studien wu. Kritiken for 
July, 1911. Kleinert suggested the explanation about 
the death of the birds (rd verewd) and the creeping things, 
and he thinks the dove in the opening verse is Noah’s 
dove, distinguished from the rest of the fowls that perish. 
He thinks that baptismal references are not necessarily 
excluded, but he does not follow the matter beyond the 
pointing out of the elucidatory Biblical parallels. It is 
possible that the dove at the Baptism had been identified, 
in Rabbinic fashion, with the dove at the Flood, and the 
transition from one to the other was easier for the Odist 
than for ourselves. 

The allusions to the hungry abysses are, however, much 
harder to concatenate with the rest of the Ode. In my 
comment upon these passages, I have assumed that the 
reference is to the descent into Hades, and that the Ode 
is Christian in origin, though I was not able satisfactorily 
to explain why the descent into Hades should come up in 
an Ode which treats of the Baptism of the Lord. Dr. 
Bernard finds the link, perhaps rightly, in Patristic glosses 
upon the words of the Psalm 


The abysses saw thee and were afraid ; 


but the transition is still very abrupt from the “ terrified 
waters ”’ to the “ harrowing of hell.””’ We cannot, however, 
get rid of the allusion to the descent into Hades, as may be 
seen by the following illuminating parallels to the statement 
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in the Odes that “‘the abysses cried out like women in 
travail, and no food was given to them, because it did not 
belong to them.” When we turn to the Nisibene Hymns 
of Ephrem Syrus, we find as follows: 

Carm. Nisib. 39, 18: I [Sheol] was fed upon the dead, yea! I 
feasted upon corpses. Elijah slew the prophets of Baal, and gave 
them to me [the prophets], who on the bread of Jezebel had waxed 
fat. The righteous has constrained me to devour, but Jesus has 
compelled me to disgorge all I had eaten. 

Carm. Nisib. 35, 6: Gluttonous Death lamented and said, I have 
learned fasting, which I used not to know. . . . One man has closed 
my mouth, mine who have closed the mouths of many. 

_ Hades is compelled to disgorge, and is put on a starvation 
diet : no food is given to it: it has no further rights to 
aliment ; that is the meaning of the Descensus ad inferos. 
It seems to be conclusive that the hungry Hades in Ode 24 
is the Abyss which cries in vain for food to the triumphant 
Lord who liberates the imprisoned souls: and it remains 
to co-ordinate the thought of the Descent into Hades 
with the theme of the destruction at the Flood. The con- 
necting link is the word abyss. In any case that is the motive 
for the apparently intruded theme. Is it possible to read 
the reference parenthetically or are we reduced to treat it 
as an interpretation? the passage must run something 
like this : 


The great deep was opened which lies hidden beneath : 

[that great deep which, like a travailing woman, had cried to the 
Lord for food, and not obtained it, because it was not theirs 
to have; the abyss that is now sealed with the Lord’s seal] 

Those that were corrupt in their imagination perished, etc. 

We are obliged to use the parenthesis, in order to make 
sequence, for the Ode returns to the theme of the destruction 
of the people who are corrupt in their imagination, and ends 
on that note. The Noachic situation dominates the Ode. 
But a parenthesis of this kind, awkward and forced, is 
what we should ordinarily call an interpolation, and in 
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this case the interpolation is definitely Christian. The 
situation is a peculiar one: we start from the assumption 
of unity in the composition, and we are driven into Har- 
nack’s position of an assumed interpolation of the document 
by a Christian hand! Moreover the Noachic situation is, 
in itself, Jewish rather than Christian. If the document 
has been interpolated in verses 3-4 by a Christian hand, 
it is natural to infer that something of the same kind is 
responsible for the Christianisation of the opening verse 
of the Ode. In its original form the 24th Ode, like the 
38th, was an Ode of Noah. It is very curious that the critical 
pendulum should swing back so strongly into a former 
position. 

Reference was made above to Kleinert’s illuminating 
note in the recent number of Studien und Kritiken. To be 
just, however, to previous investigators, it should be pointed 
out that the parallels with the Flood story in Genesis had 
already been made in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift (Heft 3, 1910) 
by Spitta. 

Spitta (p. 279) begins by pointing out with Harnack that 
the opening of the Ode refers to the Baptism of Jesus, 
but that the rest of the Ode cannot be co-ordinated with this. 
Spitta agrees with Harnack that the “ voice of the Dove ” 
refers to something which has no parallel in the incidents 
of the Baptism: for how could the praise of the Messiah 
lead to a general fear on the part of the inhabitants of the 
earth ? The dove’s voice must announce judgment, if 
people are to be so stricken with fear. Spitta then points 
out that this judgment is contained in the sixth verse of 
the Ode, and that the parallels to this verse are to be found 
on the one hand in Genesis vi. 7, vii. 19; and on the other 
in Genesis vi. 5, 13, 17, viii. 21. The conjunction between 
the perishing fowls of the air and the creeping things that 
die in their holes is to be made through Genesis vi. 7, 21, 23. 
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The rest of Spitta’s argument is not so clear; for want 
of knowledge of the Christian parallels which we adduce 
from Ephrem, he failed to see the meaning of the hungry 
abysses, and thought the reference was to the beasts outside 
the Ark, who had no food prepared for them. He saw, 
however, that the reference to the thoughts of corrupt man 
in v. 5 was to be explained by Genesis vi. 5, and came to 
the conclusion that, with the exception of the difficulty 
as to the original form of the first verse, and one or two 
less important points, there was not much that remained 
obscure. I think it must be allowed that his position and 
conclusion have been much strengthened by the additional 
explanations which we have brought forward. 

So far, then, the argument approaches very nearly to the 
force of a demonstration. At the risk of weakening it, 
and in the full consciousness that nothing more than a 
speculation can be attempted, we may ask what was the 
original form of the opening stanza. 

In the first place the Dove must be Noah’s dove, and 
unless the Messiah is Noah, some change must have been 
made in the text. What we should expect is a reference to 
the olive-branch which the Dove carries. The suggestion 
arises that we should read 


The dove fluttered down on the olive-tree. 


The next verse must remain obscure; the last two lines 
do not require any change of text, and the whole stanza 
is an introduction to what follows, which is the song that 
the dove sang on the top of the olive-tree, a song of Divine 
Judgment. The Ode can now be printed as follows: 


The dove fluttered down on the olive-tree, 
And she sang upon it, 


And her voice was heard: 
[Song of the Dove] 
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The inhabitants [of the earth] were afraid : 

The dwellers [therein] were moved : 

The birds dropped their wings, [and died]: 

All the creeping things died in their holes, 
etc., etc. 

If we are right in having discovered two Noachic Odes 
in our collection, neither of which is originally Christian, we 
may very well ask for time and for a delay of judgment 
with regard to the rest of the book. We must find the 
key to the situation in the interpretation of those passages 
which most resist explanation: if we can make the ob- 
scurest Odes intelligible, we shall be more likely to be on 
the right track than in searching for coincidences of lan- 
guage in out-of-the-way Patristic corners. 

RENDEL HaRRIs. 


THE JEWS AND THEIR TEMPLE IN 
ELEPHANTINE. 


Stncz my article on the Jewish records of Elephantiné 
was printed in the Exposiror of last August, the long and 
impatiently expected publication of the Berlin papyri by 
Professor Sachau has appeared. It is a magnificent work, 
reflecting all the best traditions of German scholarship. 
It is too soon as yet to deal with the many questions and 
problems which the publication raises; all that I can do 
at present, therefore, is to write a sort of supplement to 
my previous article. 

The copies of the petition to Bagoas and the answer of 
the Persian Government still constitute the most important 
part of the discovery, at all events so far as its bearing 
upon the Old Testament is concerned. In one or two 
cases Professor Sachau has been able to improve upon his 
earlier readings and translations. Thus the revised transla- 
tion that he offers for lines 27 and 28 of the Petition, due 
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to Professor Bruston, seems preferable to his older rendering : 
“And this shall be a merit for thee before Yaho the God 
of heaven, greater than the merit of a man who offers 
Him a holocaust and sacrifices of the value of a thousand 
talents of silver.” At the same time it must be confessed 
that this translation does not harmonise very well with 
the words which immediately follow: “As for the gold, 
we have already written about it and explained.” 
Equally important with the Petition, though from 
different points of view, are the fragments of two other 
papyri which were found in the houses of the Jews. One 
of these is an Aramaic copy of the great Behistun inscription 
of Darius in which he gives an account of his victories and 
reign ; the other is the didactic romance of Ahigar. The 
copy of the inscription, which was at first supposed by 
Professor Sachau to be a Chronicle, will be of particular 
interest to the historian of the ancient East. In a text 
appended to the Elamite version of the inscription Darius 
states that copies of it were made in other languages and 
sent to the various nationalities of the empire : one of these 
copies now lies before us. It differs from the monumental 
text in giving more details; thus the number of the slain 
and captured in the battles won by the king is stated in 
cases where this is not done in the original text. Similar 
details are given in a Babylonian copy of the text on a 
block of dolerite discovered by the German excavators at 
Babylon, and it is significant that the numbers in the two 
documents do not always agree. Otherwise the Aramaic 
version is a faithful translation of the Persian original, 
or rather, as Professor Sachau points out, of its Babylonian 
version. I notice one or two Assyrianisms in it, while Semi- 
tic scholars will be interested in finding that N77 is the 
equivalent of the Assyrian mar-baniti or “ freeman.” 
The discovery of the romance of Ahigar will be as much 
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of a surprise to the ordinary Semitic scholar as that of the 
Behistun chronicle is to the Assyriologist. Ahiqar was 
the wise man of the East, the prototype of the Greek Aasop 
and the Arab Lokman, and his Babylonian name bears 
out the assertion of Clement of Alexandria that Democritus 
translated the story from a Babylonian original. So far 
as can be judged from the fragments of the papyrus that 
have survived, the romance was already known to the 
Jews of Elephantiné in the age of Ezra pretty much in the 
form in which it is known to us now. The story of the 
wise man and his adopted son, of the ingratitude of the 
latter, and the narrow escape of Ahigar from death, are 
all there, as well as the two series of proverbs, parables and 
fables, for which the story formed a framework. It throws 
light on the non-religious literature of the compatriots of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and shows how much of it must have 
been lost to us. That the copy of the story was made by 
one of the Jewish colonists at Elephantiné is indicated 
by the fact that the papyrus on which it is written is in 
part a palimpsest and had originally been used for the 
record of monetary transactions. The Assyrian names 
—Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Nadin, etc.—round which the 
story centres, and which have suffered so severely in the 
later versions of it, are correctly written, as might be ex- 
pected at a time when Assyrian was still a spoken language. 
The antiquity to which the story can now be traced back 
disposes of one of the arguments for the late date of the 
Book of Tobit, where, it will be remembered, ‘“‘ Achiacharus ”’ 
is referred to. Personally I have little doubt that it was 
ultimately of Babylonian origin. Indeed, the fables referred 
to in it belong to a well-known class of Babylonian texts.! 


1 As the Assyro-Babylonian m-w is represented by m and not by w 
(e.g., in the name of Nabu-sum-iskun) it would, however, appear that the 
copy was made from an Assyrian rather than a Babylonian text. 
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Besides the literary documents Professor Sachau’s work 
contains a goodly collection of business documents and 
official and private letters, as well as a few ostraca and 
graffitti on vases. These last, however, are in Pheenician, 
not Aramaic, and as the names are also Phoenician it would 
appear that the potters who supplied the Jews with their 
household crockery came from Pheenicia. That there 
were Phoenicians as well as Jews in Upper Egypt we already 
knew: the Semitic graffiti at Abu-Simbel are Pheenician, 
and in the inscriptions I have copied at El-Hoshan north 
of Gebel Silsila Jewish and Phcenician names are mixed 
together. 

In my article in the Expostror I have concluded that 
the establishment of the Jewish military colony at Elephan- 
tiné goes back to the age of the first Psammetichus and 
the closing years of Manasseh’s reign. Professor Sachau 
does not venture to make it earlier than the reign of Psamme- 
tichus II., the grandson of the founder of the Twenty-sixth 
Egyptian Dynasty. Psammetichus II, however, was fami- 
liarly known to the Greeks as Psammis ; in naming Psamme- 
tichus without any other designation the writer of the 
Letter of Aristeas will have meant Psammetichus I. only. 
Moreover, as I have pointed out, the foreign garrison at 
Elephantiné, like those in the Delta, was established by 
Psammetichus I., and not Psammetichus II., to take the 
place of the native Egyptian deserters. It is true that 
Herodotus mentions a campaign of Psammetichus IL. 
against the Ethiopians, and that the cartouches of the latter 
are found on the rocks of Elephantiné, but the Greek writer 
also tells us that Psammetichus I. pursued the deserters 
into Ethiopia where he “overtook” them and vainly 
endeavoured to persuade them to return to Egypt (Hat. 
ii, 30). 

The testimony of Zephaniah is equally emphatic. Zepha- 
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niah was a contemporary of Josiah, and he was well ac- 
quainted with Ethiopia and the Ethiopians. Not only 
are the Ethiopians to be slain like the Assyrians (ii. 12), 
but Zephaniah knows that there are Jews living among 
them as far south as the region south of the Sobat (iii. 10), 
and therefore far beyond the district on the banks of the 
Blue Nile assigned to the Egyptian deserters. If Jews 
had already made their way so far south as this, there is 
no reason for questioning their ability to establish themselves 
at Assuan. 

I have further suggested that there were Greek merce- 
naries at Assuan as well as Jews. This view is shared by 
Professor Sachau, who thinks it not improbable that the 
“other soldiers,” who, according to the Jewish Petition 
to Bagoas, assisted the Egyptians of Assuan in destroying 
the temple of Yah6, were Greeks. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see who else they could have been. 

One fact which results very clearly from the papyri is 
that the Jewish community at Elephantiné was unaware 
that there was any inconsistency between the existence of 
their temple of Yah6 with its sacrifices and ritual and the 
injunctions of Deuteronomy. The scruples felt by modern 
critics about a prohibition to build a temple elsewhere 
than at Jerusalem certainly did not trouble them. The 
Jewish colony at Elephantiné, as Professor Sachau remarks, 
** worshipped their God Yaho exactly as did their contem- 
poraries in Jerusalem and Babylonia,” and the Petition 
to Bagoas shows “‘ with what ardour and intensity the 
whole community, old and young of both sexes, clung to 
their God and His worship.” This, indeed, is proved even 
by the proper names, which are for the most part identical 
with the post-exilic names of the Jews in Palestine and 
are generally compounded with the name of Yahweh. 
Nevertheless this same community remained utterly uncon- 
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scious that they were in any way breaking the Deuteronomic 
law about a central sanctuary. When their temple had 
been destroyed and its services discontinued they even 
appealed to the High Priest and his associates in Jerusalem 
to help them to restore it. It is evident that they regarded 
the Deuteronomic law as applying only to Palestine. 

There is therefore no longer any need to assume that 
passages like that in the Book of Isaiah, in which the prophet 
contemplates the erection of an “altar”? of Yahweh in the 
land of Egypt, are later than the discovery of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, or that Deuteronomy itself was composed 
at a later date than the age of Isaiah. Before the Macca- 
bzan era the Law was not scanned by the Jews with the 
scrupulosity of a modern European critic: it was in fact 
treated much in the same way as the Anglican and Scottish 
formularies are to-day. 

This appears still more plainly in a fact which has some- 
what troubled Professor Sachau. In spite of their devotion 
to Yahweh some at least of the Jewish community at 
Elephantiné admitted both the existence and the authority 
of other deities. There was a “god” Beth-el who was 
invoked under more than one form. Malchiah, son of Yoshe- 
biah—names which are witnesses to the orthodoxy of 
their bearers—brings a charge of theft against another 
Jew, and then goes on to say: ‘I have made prayer and 
appeal to our God, He (?) has come to me with judgment. 
I, Malchiah, summon thee to Kherem-Beth-el the god.” 
Professor Sachau notes that in one of the papyri mention 
is made of Kherem-nathan, a name parallel to El-nathan, 
while elsewhere we find a Bethel-nathan. 

Still more striking is the statement made in the last 
column of a list of persons belonging to the Jewish garrison 
who had paid their tax of two shekels each to the temple 
of Yahweh. Here we read: ‘The money which is to-day 
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in the hand of Yedoniah son of Gemariah in the month 
Phamenoth : 31 keresh 8 shekels (i.e. 318 shekels) ; namely, 
12 keresh 6 shekels for Yaho, 7 keresh for Ashem-Bethel, 
12 keresh for Anath-Bethel.” As the list is introduced 
by the statement that all the contributions were made 
“for Yaho,” it follows that both Ashem-Bethel and Anath- 
Bethel must have been in some way included under the 
heading of the national God. What is even more curious 
is that in another document the name Anath-Yahé, ‘“‘ Anath 
is Yah6,” is coupled, apparently in an oath, with a word 
which signifies a ‘“‘ place of prayer.” It is difficult to resist 
the conviction that chapels or altars dedicated to Anath- 
Bethel and Ashem-Bethel were erected within the precincts 
of the temple of Yahweh, and that the worship of other 
deities besides Yahweh was admitted or at all events prac- 
tised. Anath-Yahd would be a compound like Ashtar- 
Chemosh on the Moabite Stone where the female Ashtar 
has been absorbed into the male Chemosh. 

It will be observed, however, that the two divinities 
associated with Yahweh are not simply Ashem and Anath, 
but the compound Ashem-Bethel and Anath-Bethel, where 
Bethel takes the principal place and occupies the same 
position as Yahweh in Anath-Yaho. It thus corresponds 
with El-Bethel in Genesis xxxi. 13, where the Massoretic 
text has “the God Bethel.” El-Bethel (or “the God 
Bethel ”) was the name under which “ the angel of Elohim ” 
revealed himself to Jacob ; he was not, it will be observed, 
Elohim, but his angel or messenger, such as was attached 
in the Babylonian pantheon to each of the chief gods. 

That such “ mesengers”’ of subordinate deities should 
have been worshipped by the orthodox community at 
Elephantiné need not surprise us any more than that they 
should be referred to in the Book of Genesis. The Jewish 
garrison in southern Egypt was not likely to be more puri- 
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tanical in its orthodoxy than its contemporaries at Jerusalem 
who composed psalms, or used them in the public service, 
in which they described Yahweh as a “ king above all 
gods” (Ps. xcv. 3, xcvii. 9), “the God of gods” (cxxxvi. 
2), to whom praise is made “ before the gods” (cxxxviii. 
1), for ““ among the gods there is none like”? Him (Ixxxvi. 
8). Even the Chronicler declares that “ great is our God 
above all gods” (2 Chron. ii. 5). Orthodox Mohamme- 
danism adopts the same attitude ; my Egyptian sailors 
invoked the saints rather than Allah when they had a 
prayer to offer or a particularly solemn oath to make, 
and the Egyptian peasant carries his offerings to the local 
saint who is not unfrequently an ancient god in disguise. 
Christianity has the same tale to tell ; the Sicilian or Spaniard, 
like many an oriental Christian, puts his faith in the Saints 
rather than in the more distant deity, and the altars of 
the Saints are usually numerous in a church which is 
professedly dedicated to the Supreme Being. Even the 
Anglican cathedral has its “ Lady Chapel” and altar. 
What the temple at Jerusalem was like before the Exile 
we learn from Ezekiel (vili.): ‘‘ Northward at the gate of 
the altar” was the “ image of jealousy ” ; the walls of the 
building were covered with representations of divinities, 
while the women wept for Tammuz at the northern gate. 
The wives of Jeremiah’s companions in Egypt complained 
that since they had left off burning incense to the queen of 
heaven nothing but misfortune had happened to them. 
It is true that the women are generally the most religiously 
conservative and superstitious part of a community, but 
on this occasion it is evident that their husbands sympa- 
thised with them. The ordinary Jew had just as little 
Sympathy as Solomon with the puritanism of the prophets 
whose works have survived to us. Yahweh was indéed 
the God of Israel ; He was a jealous God who insisted upon 
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holding the first place, but that did not mean that the other 
gods were demons or non-existent. So long as their worship 
was identified with His, it was permissible. To burn incense 
to the queen of heaven was a sin, but when once Anath 
was absorbed into the “ God of heaven "—the title given 
to Yahweh in the papyri—her worship became lawful. 
As “ Anath-Bethel ” she was nothing more than an “ angel 
of Elohim,” and so had a right to a place in the temple 
of the supreme God. In setting up her altar the Jew of 
Elephantiné had no more idea that he was disobeying the 
First Commandment than has the Christian who prays to 
the Virgin or St. Joseph. 

The distinction between priests and Levites is treated 
in the same way as the First Commandment or the insti- 
tution of a central sanctuary. There is no mention of 
Levites in the papyri. If they existed, they are included 
among the priests just as they are in the Book of Deutero- 
nomy or as in the Anglican Church the term “ clergy ” 
includes both priests and deacons. The ritual of the 
temple at Jerusalem as prescribed in the Law was observed 
in Elephantiné, but we never hear of “ Levites ” in con- 
nexion with it. Either they existed and were commonly 
known as “ priests,” or else they were an order confined 
to Palestine, like the Nethinim and “the children of Solo- 
mon’s servants.” In view of the existence of a tribe of 
Levi, the latter explanation seems to me the more probable. 
At all events, the Jews of Elephantiné did not share the 
conscientious scrupulosity of the modern critic in marking 
off the Levite from the priest. 

On the other hand, the so-called “Priestly Legislation ” 
was known to them, and not only known but observed. 
In my previous article I noticed that the ritual law contained 
in Leviticus ii. 1-2 was carried out in the temple at Elephan- 
tiné ; one of the papyri now published by Professor Sachau 
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shows that this was also the case as regards the law of the 
Passover. An interesting letter on the subject refers to 
the “Priestly Legislation” in Exodus ii.; indeed, as 
« Professor Sachau points out, the words of Exodus ii. 18 
are actually cited init. There can therefore be no question 
that the Elephantiné Jews in the fifth century before our 
era were acquainted with the Pentateuch in substantially 
its present form, and that they believed they were faithfully 
carrying out its injunctions. If, therefore, their inter- 
pretation of the latter differed from that of the Jews in 
Jerusalem it was a matter of interpretation only. And 
it is clear that they themselves had no conception that 
there was any difference; when their temple had been 
destroyed they wrote to the High-priest at Jerusalem, as 
a matter of course, expecting him to see that it was restored, 
and they seem to have been much astonished that no 
attention was paid to their letter. They naturally regarded 
their own orthodoxy as unimpeachable, and they would 
probably have maintained that they had more faithfully 
preserved the religious traditions of the past than the 
exiles in Babylonia. It must never be forgotten that for 
nearly a century the temple at Elephantiné was the only 
Jewish temple in the world, and that if the post-Maccabean 
views about a central sanctuary were to prevail, Elephantiné 
rather than Jerusalem was the place chosen by Yahweh 
“to cause His name to dwell there.” 

That the Jews in Southern Egypt should have spoken, 
written and read in Aramaic while continuing to give them- 
selves Hebrew names may at first sight seem surprising. 
But the names are for the most part religious, and the 
language of religion, and presumably, therefore, of the 
ritual of the temple, remained Hebrew. When the change 
of language took place, it is impossible to say. The com- 
panions of Jeremiah appear to have still spoken Hebrew 
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when they entered Egypt, from which we may infer that 
Hebrew was spoken in Judah up to the date of its conquest 
by Nebuchadrezzar. Under the Pharaohs of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty the foreign language the Jewish mercenaries 
would have been called upon to understand would have 
been Egyptian, not Aramaic; Aramaic did not become 
the official language of Western Asia until the Persian era. 
The Aramaic version of the Behistun inscription, however, 
shows that this was at least as early as the reign of Darius 
I. ; it was, perhaps, one of the reforms which he introduced 
after consolidating his power. Hence the reference to it 
in the note attached to the inscriptions at Behistun. 

The linguistic usage of the Jews of Elephantiné is closely 
paralleled by that of the Christian Egyptians . to-day. 
While the language of the Copts has become Arabic, their 
names are largely Coptic—Shentdi, Markos, Tadros, Clau- 
dius, etc.—and the language of the Church is Coptic also. 
The Liturgy is recited in its ancient Coptic form, and the 
lessons from the Old and New Testaments are read in the 
same tongue, though an interpreter stands by to translate 
them for the benefit of the congregation, verse by verse. 
The introduction of Western modes of education has led 
to the rise of two or three native scholars who are able to 
compose once more in the ancient language of Egyptian 
Christianity ; but such compositions are unintelligible to 
the great mass of their fellow-countrymen whose literature 
is necessarily in Arabic. It must have been the same 
with the Jews of Elephantiné. When Aramaic took the 
place of Hebrew the secular literature of the people was 
necessarily written in the Aramaic language. Hebrew 
was confined to the ritual of the temple and the books 
employed in its services. That none of these should have 
been found by the excavators is easily accounted for. The 
papyri brought to light by the German excavations have 
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come from the ruins of houses. The Hebrew literature 
used in the services of the temple would have been kept 
in the temple, and its very site has disappeared. When 
the Egyptians eventually succeeded in shaking off the 
Persian yoke, and the Jewish garrison lost its Persian 
protectors, the temple and all to do with it would have 
vanished from the face of the ground. And it is not even 
certain that the edict enjoining the restoration of the 
building was ever obeyed. The successful revolt of the 
Egyptian people followed too quickly afterwards to make 
this probable, and it is more than likely that such copies 
of the Pentateuch as the Jewish community may have 
possessed would have perished even before the Petition of 
the Jews was sent to the Persian governor Bagoas. 

Perhaps it would be as well to add a few words on the 
bearing of the newly-found papyri upon modern theories as 
to the age of the Levitical legislation, though the question 
will doubtless be pretty thoroughly discussed during the 
next few months, while the materials for settling it are still 
imperfect as long as the ostraca discovered by the French 
excavators remain unpublished. There are three docu- 
ments which bear more or less directly upon the subject,— 
the Petition to Bagoas with the answer of the Persian 
Government, and the papyri numbered 5 and 6. 

In my previous article I have already alluded to what the 
first of these documents has to say upon the matter. We 
learn from it (1) that the Jewish colony and temple at Ele- 
phantiné were established before the destruction of the 
temple at Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar, and (2) that the 
ritual law contained in Leviticus ii. 1-2 was carried out there. 
When the temple at Elephantiné was overthrown by the 
Egyptians the Jews found themselves unable any longer to 
conform to the Levitical law. Since its destruction, they 
say, “up to the present day the meal-offering and the in- 
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cense-offering and the burnt-offering have not been made 
in this temple.” They, therefore, pray that permission 
may be given for the restoration of the building, so that 
“the meal-offering and the incense-offering and the burnt- 
offering may be offered upon the altar of the Lorp God 
(Yaho Elaha).”” The Levitical law, which is ascribed by 
modern criticism to the post-exilic “ Priestly Code,” runs 
as follows: ‘“‘ And when any will offer a meal-offering unto 
the Lorp, his offering shall be of fine flour; and he shall 
pour oil upon it, and put frankincense thereon ; and he shall 
bring it to Aaron’s sons the priests : and he shall take there- 
out his handful of the flour thereof, and of the oil thereof, 
with all the frankincense thereof; and the priest shall 
burn the memorial of it upon the altar, to be a burnt-offering, 
of a sweet savour unto the Lorp.” It must be remembered 
that the papyri, like “ the Priestly Code,”’ name only “ the 
priests ”’ ; the Levites are not mentioned in them. 

The second document, Papyrus 5,1 is unfortunately frag- 
mentary, but enough remains to render its evidence import- 
ant. It is a petition from Yedoniyah and four other Jews 
relative to the destruction of the temple, and belongs to 
the same period as the Petition to Bagoas. Adopting Pro- 
fessor Sachau’s restoration in the 9th line, which is almost 
certainly right, we should have: “and the temple of the 
Lorp God which [formerly stood] in the fortress of Elephan- 
tiné, as [it was] of old, shall be [again re]built, and a pair of 
turtle-doves (or ?) a goat (roast with fire ?) shall n[ot] be 
offered there, but frankincense, meal-offering [and burnt- 
offering].”’ In other words, the offerings prescribed by the 
Levitical law shall be restored in their fulness, not the substi- 
tutes for them which the law allowed in the case of poverty 
or necessity. The pair of turtle-doves would have been a 


1 In the text the papyrus ought to be numbered 4, as there is another 
No. 5. In the plates, however, it is numbered 5. 
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mark of the poverty or niggardliness of the community : 
and the goat would point in the same direction, since the 
nearest place from which a sheep or lamb could have been 
obtained would have been Edfu, there being no pasturage 
for sheep in the neighbourhood of Assuan. 

The Levitical regulations for offering the two turtle-doves 
are well known. In Leviticus v. 7 it is laid down that if the 
offerer “‘ be not able to bring a lamb, then he shall bring for 
his trespass which he hath committed, two turtle-doves ” ; 
and similarly in Leviticus xii. 8 we read that if a woman is 
“not able to bring a lamb, then she shall bring two turtle- 
doves ’?; see moreover Leviticusi. 14. As for the sacrifice 
of the goat, that also is in accordance with the prescriptions 
of the Levitical law. In Leviticus ii. 12-16 provision is 
made for its being offered in place of the more usual lamb. 
Thus once more we find the Jewish community at Elephan- 
tiné obeying the provisions of what, according to modern 
criticism, was the post-exilic Priestly Code. 

The third document, Papyrus 6, is a letter sent by Hana- 
niah, a high Persian official of Jewish origin, to Yedoniyah, 
the representative of the Jewish priesthood and colony at 
Elephantiné about the date on which the Passover should be 
kept. An attempt was being made, it would seem, to har- 
monise the Persian and Jewish calendars. The beginnings 
and ends of the lines of the letter are lost : what is left is as 
follows: “ Now shall you thus reckon four[teen days from 
the commencement of Nisan] . . . be clean, and remember : 
n[o] work [shall ye do] . . . drink n[ot ?], and everything 
wherein there is leaven [shall ye] no[t eat from the 14th day 
of the month] at sunset until the one and twentieth day of 
Nisan . . . [no leaven ?] shall enter into your chambers . . .” 

Here, again, the rules enjoined upon Yedoniyah are de- 
rived from the “ Priestly Code,” to which Exodus xii. 1-20 
is assigned by the modern critic. As Professor Sachau has 
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remarked, almost the very words of Exodus xii. 18 are repro- 
duced: “In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the 
month at even, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one 
and twentieth day of the month at even,” while the passover 
lamb was to be killed on “the fourteenth day ” of Nisan. 
So, too, the Israelites were told that the day should be tothem 
“for a memorial ” (ver. 14), and that “no manner of work 
shall be done ” during the celebration of the feast (ver. 16). 
It is true that the instructions given by Hananiah are not said 
to have been previously observed at Elephantiné, and it is 
therefore possible to Suppose that they were given for the 
first time. If so, the letter will have no bearing on the date 
of the Levitical legislation, as it belongs to the end of the 
fifth century B.c. All it would prove in that case is that 
the Passover-feast was known to the Jews of Elephantiné 
and that they regarded the Levitical rules regarding it 
which they were called upon to obey as of divine obligation. 
Professor Sachau, indeed, suggests that Hananiah was the 
brother of Nehemiah who is called Hanani in Nehemiah 
Vii. 2. 

However this may be, the first two documents are suffi- 
cient to show that the Levitical law was known and obeyed 
in the Jewish temple at Elephantiné, and that when the 
temple was destroyed in the fifth century before our era its 
regulations perforce ceased to be observed. As I have 
pointed out, the settlement of the Jews in Elephantiné must 
go back to the reign of Psammetichus I., when the Egyptian 
king pursued the native deserters into Ethiopia and planted 
garrisons of foreign troops at the frontiers of his kingdom. 
The Levitical legislation will, therefore, have been known 
to the Jewish soldiers and their priests as far back as the 
middle of the seventh century B.c. Even if we accept Pro- 
fessor Sachau’s tentative dating and assign the establish- 
ment of the colony to the second Psammetichus it will still 
have been before the beginning of the Exile. 
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What becomes, then, of modern theories about the 
“Priestly Code” and its post-exilic date ? Professor 
Driver, their most cautious and least generalising exponent, 
thus writes in his edition of the Book of Leviticus (London, 
1898): “The priestly historical narrative, which forms, 
as it were, the groundwork of the entire Pentateuch, de- 
scribes in Leviticus the inauguration of the full system of the 
sacrificial worship. . . . Here the priestly history has been 
expanded by the incorporation of three groups of laws 
(cc. 1-7; 11-15; 17-26), which seem to have existed 
originally as independent collections. The most ancient 
of the three is that contained in cc. 17-26 . . . commonly 
known as the Law of Holiness (H) ... The compiler of 
the Law of Holiness cannot be separated very widely in time 
from Ezekiel, whether he wrote before or after that prophet. 

The account of the promulgation of Ezra’s law in 444 
B.C. determines the date by which Leviticus had received 
almost its present form.” 

As there is no actual reference in the papyri to a Book of 
the Law, it is possible that the defenders of the theories 
thus described by Professor Driver may take refuge in his 
further statement that ‘“‘ the date of the redaction of the laws 
in Leviticus must be carefully distinguished from the date 
of the laws themselves. The laws embody usages, many of 
which are doubtless in their origin of great antiquity, though 
they may have been variously modified and developed 
as time went on. ... The various compilers or redactors 
did little more than reduce to a permanent form the legal 
and ceremonial tradition which had long been current in 
priestly circles.” It may, therefore, be urged that the 
references in the papyri to the Levitical law happen to be 
just these “usages”? which belong to a “legal and cere- 
monial tradition.” 


This is, of course, to beg the question, but it has the 
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further drawback of forgetting that the Petition was sent 
to Bagoas some time after “the promulgation of Ezra’s 
law.” We know that the Jewish priests at Elephantiné 
were in communication with the priesthood at Jerusalem 
from the fact that the High Priest Jehohanan had been 
appealed to by them; if their ceremonial usages really 
rested upon an older tradition and sanction than the newly- 
introduced Law-book of the priests at Jerusalem they are not 
likely to have been silent about it. 

There is, however, another and a wider aspect of the ques- 
tion upon which the papyri pour a flood of light. From the 
historical point of view—and when we are discussing dates 
the historical and archzological point of view is alone of con- 
sequence—the main argument for assigning a late date to 
Deuteronomy, and therewith to the Levitical legislation, is 
the argument from silence. The history of Judah as un- 
folded to us in the Books of Kings and in the Prophets 
shows, it is alleged, a complete disregard and ignorance of 
the laws of Deuteronomy. Before the reign of Josiah the 
most orthodox of the Jewish kings allowed worship to be 
carried on at the “‘ High-places ” instead of confining it to 
the central sanctuary, while the cult of other deities was 
permitted by the side of that of Yahveh. Hence, it has 
been argued, it is impossible to suppose that the Deuter- 
onomic law as yet existed. 

So it would be if the ancient Jews had been the scholars 
of modern Europe. But they were not. They were 
orientals, and they did not live in modern times. Again 
and again archeology has proved that the argument from 
silence is valueless, and the Elephantiné papyri offer another 
illustration of the fact. The Jews of Elephantiné believed 
themselves to be thoroughly orthodox, and, as Professor 
Sachau has pointed out, their devotion to Yahveh and His 
worship was unquestionable. Nevertheless, even in the age 
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of Ezra and Nehemiah, long after the period when the Book 
of Deuteronomy is held to have been surreptitiously written, 
they still saw no inconsistency between its commands and 
their own practice. They had never discovered that its 
teaching in regard to a central sanctuary or the service 
of other gods forbad the existence of their own temple 
and the acknowledgment of the existence of divine “ an- 
gels’ in the court of Yahveh. And what the priests at 
Elephantiné failed to see in the sixth and fifth centuries 
before our era, we may be quite sure their ancestors at Jeru- 
salem would have failed to see in the centuries of an earlier 


epoch. A. H. Sayvoe. 


THE THOUGHT OF PAUL. 
IV. Tue THrory THAT PAvuL WAS AN EPILEPTIC. 


One other preliminary question still remains, which de- 
mands our consideration. It affects the very foundations 
on which rests our right to accept as in any degree valuable 
Paul’s belief in the truth and power of his own personal 
experiences. 

The question whether Paul was afflicted with epilepsy is 
not a matter of mere pathological curiosity. An affirmative 
reply opens the way to very grave inferences which are 
drawn by many, who know what an epileptic condition 
means. “ Epileptic insanity ” is the explanation of Paul’s 
visions given confidently by numerous physicians and 
other modern scholars. The same explanation for the visions 
of Ezekiel was stated to me with full assurance by an 
experimental pathologist of great distinction whom I knew 
well. As he declared, he could produce any number of 


1 Another medical friend, also an extremely able pathologist, was 
equally confident that the visions of Ezekiel were the dreams of an eater 
of hashish. 
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similar examples to the visions of Paul and of Ezekiel from 
any asylum for epileptic lunatics, and they were all on the 
same level of rationality. 

Elsewhere, I have stated the reasons which made me reject 
any such hypothesis, and maintain that Paul was not an 
epileptic degenerate, and that the illness from which he 
suffered was a different ailment. Since I am not a physi- 
cian, however, and since my first statement of opinion on 
the subject was set aside as on that ground unworthy of 
consideration by a much-respected scholar who had probably 
even less medical knowledge of the Special disease than I 
had, I will give to the present Section the form of a review 
of a small dissertation on the subject by Professor Adolf 
Seeligmiiller, of Halle,2 who has long been a specialist 
in cases of epilepsy and brain disease, and can therefore 
speak with authority. I shall simply re-state his opinions 
in the rougher and less scientific language of the ordinary 
man. In some respects my statement must fail to reach 
the standard of scientific accuracy which a trained medical 
man would desire. Such a physician will find the scientific 
statement in Dr. Seeligmiiller’s work. 

I may be allowed to congratulate myself that, in the 
dissertation here quoted, medical arguments exclude any 
disease except two ; and one of these two is chronic attacks 
of malarial fever, which appeared to me to be clearly and 
inexorably indicated by the words of Paul himself. Every 
one who lived long in Turkey before the cause and the means 
of averting that disease were known, had abundant oppor- 
tunity of observing its symptoms and external character in 
the case of his friends, and of experimenting in them with 


1 The opinion is quoted in my Historical Commentary on Galatians, 


p. 423 ff. 
* Geh. Medizinalrat and Professor of Nerve-diseases in the University 
of Halle; the pamphlet was published in 1910 (Leipzig, Hinrichs) under 


the title of War Paulus Epileptiker ? 
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his own person. Paul, like the moderns until the patho- 
logical character of the illness was discovered a few years 
ago, could only state external character and symptoms ; 
and hence his words were full of meaning to one who had 
seen and felt that kind of fever, which formerly no one in 
the country! escaped. Every one who had lived long 
in the country, and was not totally devoid of medical sense 
and aptitude, had to learn to treat it, to watch it, and to 
observe every symptom. 

As to the other disease which the medical conditions 
admit as possible, I shall have something to add which is 
not medical, but lies in the sphere of religious history. 

Dr. Seeligmiiller in several places takes occasion to point 
out how much this question has suffered from being treated 
by persons who possess no medical training or experience, 
and in particular by persons who have not had special 
experience in nerve-diseases, and who have a quite incorrect 
conception of what epilepsy is. He mentions in the outset 
that the identification of the “thorn in the flesh” with 
epilepsy had for many years seemed to him to be medically 
unsound and impossible; and he had gradually been 
drawn on, first to discuss the subject with friends, then to 
give a public lecture in 1902,? and finally to embody in a 
formal treatise the arguments over which he had so long 
meditated. 

The suggestion that Paul was afflicted with epilepsy was, 
so far as the German professor is aware, first made by 
Ziegler at Gottingen in 1804; but Krenkel in 18903 is 
reckoned responsible for the prevalence of the epileptic 
theory in theological circles. Professor Seeligmiiller has 

* That no one escaped was the opinion expressed to me thirty years 
ago by many residents in Western Asia Minor. 


? Already in 1895 he had begun to work on this lecture. 


° Beitrage z. Aufhellung der Gesch. u. der Briefe des Ap. Paulus (diss. iv.), 
2nd edition, 1905. 
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restricted his attention to German circles. The late Bishop 
Lightfoot advocated at great length the same theory in his 
edition of the Hpistle to the Galatians before 1875; but it 
may be correct to say that Krenkel had the biggest share 
in spreading that belief, which according to Dr. Seeligmiiller 
has now become almost a fixed fact to start from among 
the German theologians. I hope that he is mistaken in 
thinking that they accept so unanimously theory for fact. 
It need hardly be said that Lightfoot did not accept, 
or even think of, the inferences that physicians must in- 
evitably draw from his own theory. Ask any medical man 
what degree of foundation or reality belongs to the visions 
and fancies of an epileptic. Those who accept that theory 
must be prepared to sacrifice the visions as mere delusions. 
It is too often the case that we regard such epileptic 
attacks as mere episodes interrupting the usual course of 
life of an ordinary man. Even a medical man, discussing 
the subject many years ago, put his opinion to me in the 
form that ‘“‘ when the brain and nervous system is strained 
to the highest pitch of exertion, it is nearest the breaking 
point,” and the breaking point is an attack of the evil. 
But he did not add, as the German Professor does, that after 
the breaking point has been reached, the system does not 
resume its former power of activity and endurance. It 
begins anew on a lower level than before. This is the 
fundamental idea in Dr. Seeligmiiller’s treatise, if I take 
him aright; and the following paragraphs are merely a 
statement of the outward aspect of this fundamental fact. 
The first step is to clear the non-medical mind of the false 
idea that convulsive fits and epilepsy are equivalent terms, 
or that fainting fits furnish proof of epilepsy. 
To do so the reader is conducted through the epileptic 
division of a great lunatic asylum at Nietleben, near Halle. 


1 Not, however, an expert in nervous diseases. 
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Examples are pointed out and described fully of the two 
kinds of epileptic fits, the severe and the mild (which are 
called in Germany apparently by the French terms grand 
mal and petit mal). 

As to the former the physician gives a typical example 
of the grand mal. He tells how with a piercing shriek a tall 
powerful man suddenly falls down senseless, and his head 
as it strikes the ground causes a loud crash. The sufferer 
is wholly unconscious. The physical effects are horrible ; 
but the epileptic remembers nothing of them afterwards. 
He has for the time ceased to be a part of the world of men.1 
In another place we are informed that the disease is not to 
be counted as a painful one, except in so far as the effects, 
caused by such accidents as a blow sustained in falling, 
produce injuries which are still felt painful after conscious- 
ness returns. The return to life is slow. The sufferer often 
lies for hours in a deep sleep. He comes back to the world 
of human existence with clouded and dulled brain, and is in 
a surly excitable frame of mind: he feels extremely weak and 
faint, and this sense of extreme fatigue continues often 
for days. In many cases several or even many fits occur 
in quick succession one after another, before the attack 
ceases for the time. 

Such attacks are preceded by certain premonitory symp- 
toms, technically called aura. 

It has been common to class as epileptic all diseases in 
which fits, whether accompanied or not by unconsciousness, 
are a symptom. But such fits are only a symptom, and 
are induced by other diseases besides epilepsy. Epilepsy 
is a disease of the brain, as yet utterly obscure; and it is 
of two kinds, partial (due to injury of the head affecting 


* Except that the extremities of the body quiver, and certain other 
physical effects are observed; but the sufferer knows and remembers 
nothing of them. 
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the brain, or to abscesses or other evils on the brain surface, 
the seat of which can usually be determined accurately), 
and idiopathic or true epilepsy, whose cause lies in the 
brain, though not even autopsy can determine any precise 
locality. The latter class is far the more numerous. 

Owing to the insufficiency of earlier diagnosis, the state- 
ments even of physicians previous to about 1860, when 
neurological investigations took new life, have to be 
received with great caution. The distinction between 
hysteria and epilepsy is often difficult, and requires the 
most careful observation both during attacks and in the 
interparoxysmal periods. Of difficulties like these Krenkel 
evidently had not the faintest conception (p. 10). 

It is in this treatise laid down as a canon in diagnosis 
that no skilled neurologist would venture to infer epilepsy 
from one attack of convulsions and unconsciousness, how- 
ever closely the symptoms might resemble those of an 
epileptic fit of the severest kind. There must be repeated 
attacks before epilepsy can be diagnosed or even safely 
spoken of. Among the external symptoms there is hardly 
one which might not in a single case occur from some other 
cause. Of the internal cause, as it lies in the brain, one 
can as yet gather nothing, except to some degree in the 
case of “ partial epilepsy,” as already described. 

The milder class of attacks (petit mal) are much less 
terrible, taking the form of a short unconsciousness (absen- 
tia mentis) or even of mere melancholia and confusion 
of mind,! after which the sufferer resumes his ordinary 
action. This class, though sometimes continuing at inter- 
vals for many years, chiefly in the case of young persons, 
passes sooner or later into the severer type.* The ultimate 
result is the same. 


2? 


1 “ Hyileptische Schwindel,” explained as Benommensein und Wirrwerden, 


wy Mee 
2 Schwere Storungen der Intelligenz, welche bei lingerem Bestehen der 


epileptischen Krankheit sich fast regelmdssig einstellen, p. 8. 


‘ 
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It is the terrible issue of epileptic fits on which Dr. Seelig- 
miller insists: “if only epilepsy, as so many persons 
ignorant of medicine assume, meant nothing more than 
occasional fits with passing loss of consciousness !”’ (p. 7). 
Epilepsy turns through loss of intellectual and moral 
power and activity into insanity ; and epileptic madness is 
the most dangerous to the friends of the sufferer. 

One of the points on which Dr. Seeligmiiller most strongly 
insists is that the petit mal furnishes no sort of explanation 
of St. Paul’s visions and experiences, especially the ‘“ thorn 
in the flesh.” The petit mal is not recognised or dreamed 
of by any but physicians as a milder stage of epilepsy. 
It has no resemblance even in the faintest degree to what 
Paul and Luke mention. When a person falls to the earth 
as by a sudden stroke,! it is either the grand mal, or it is 
something different from epilepsy. Not even Dr. Krenkel 
or Bishop Lightfoot would have thought of petit mal either 
as epilepsy or as explaining the case of Paul. The petit mal 
may therefore be left out of consideration. We are dealing 
with what the ordinary world calls epilepsy, and suggests 
as covering the phenomena before us. 

The connexion between epilepsy and what may roughly 
and unscientifically be called: insanity is very close. One 
who suffers from epileptic fits may at any moment be over- 
taken by insanity ; and in more than 75 per cent. of epileptic 
cases there follows insanity through “ epileptische De- 
generation” (p. 10). Apart from pronounced insanity the 
earlier, or in a few cases the only consequences of this 
general and slighter character are sufficiently awful, and 
they are described in some detail as follows :— 

(1) The intelligence suffers : the epileptic begins to fail in 
mental grasp, he becomes slow of wit, he cannot easily 
understand a question, he loses power of language and may 


1 Acts ix., ete. 
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even repeat meaninglessly words or syllables: common 
symptoms are obstinate conceit, opinionativeness, etc. : 
his feeling of his own importance is exaggerated: even the 
aspect of the face alters (pp. 11-13). 

(2) The character deteriorates: the epileptic becomes 
excitable and irritable, he feels keenly that he is harshly or 
unjustly treated in comparison with others and that his 
merits have not been fairly recognised :1 sometimes he is 
affected by fits of passion accompanied by shrieking or 
growling or purposeless acts of destruction, which may even 
take the form of injury to the person or attempted suicide, 
and the recollection of acts done at such times is faint or 
sometimes entirely lost. 

(3) The energy to act and the power of action deteriorates 
in the epileptic. It is very rare to find that the sufferer can 
maintain himself in a position equal to that of his family and 
origin. He often sinks into gravest misconduct; and at 
last there remains nothing for his parents except to keep 
him at home, where he is either an idler or a nuisance of 
whom every one stands in dread ; and if he has no family to 
look after him and keep him within bounds, he becomes a 
criminal and a vagabond (pp. 17-19). 

Such are the milder consequences which result from 
epilepsy ; and Dr. Seeligmiiller says expressly that his 
whole description is taken from his own experience and 
private practice as a physician. 

There are certain conditions (Ddmmerzustdnde) which 
usually happen in the intervals between fits (grand mal), or 
appear as “ epileptic equivalents,” i.e. take the place of fits. 
In such states the sufferer is in a condition not unlike sleep- 

1 Many of the symptoms are, of course, merely external, and the same 
symptoms often result from other causes. In my own experience there 
is no calamity so great for a young man as to begin to feel himself unjustly 


treated, whether his feeling be right or wrong: it often leads on to 
permanent deterioration of character and moral power. 
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walking : he seems conscious, does his business, goes about, 
and then suddenly after hours or days recovers his proper 
consciousness and has forgotten entirely what happened 
during the intervening period. Not seldom are journeys 
made in such a condition (Poriomania); Dr. Seeligmiiller 
mentions among others a business man who recovered to 
find himself on a ship in Bombay harbour, instead of in 
Paris; but it is a characteristic of these attacks that the 
travels are wholly purposeless and detrimental to the 
proper work of the sufferer. All the conditions called 
Dammerzustinde either are completely forgotten after the 
attack is ended, or are remembered only in a vague, imper- 
fect and confused fashion. 

The conditions called Daémmerzustinde are found in 60 
per cent. of cases treated in an asylum. They usually begin 
only after epileptic attacks have continued for a long 
time. 

It is needless to go into further detail. What has been 
already stated is enough to give a fair idea of the situation, 
as a professor of this and allied diseases in Halle describes it. 

If I do not err in briefly summarising his argument, it is 
as follows. 

(1) Paul’s attacks of illness, the “ thorn in the flesh,” and 
his visions, must be identified either with the phenomena 
of the grand mal, or with the pathological phenomena of 
the intervening periods (Dammerzustdnde) and of the aura 
preliminary to an attack of the grand mal. Neither the 
illness nor the visions can be identified with the former, 
because these are always accompanied by complete uncon- 
sciousness and leave no memory of themselves. Luke’s 
account, twice given in a summary of Paul’s own words, 
once as his own narrative, is that during the great experi- 
ence of his conversion Paul retained consciousness and was 
able immediately afterwards to continue his journey to 
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Damascus, though he had lost his eyesight.1 Paul himself 
describes his visions as if he were fully conscious of them 
and remembered them afterwards. 

Moreover the visions, apart from the one which accom- 
panied the Conversion, have no resemblance to attacks of 
the grand mal, but must be identified either with phenomena 
of the intervening periods or of the aura. These phenomena 
are either utterly purposeless, and performed in a state of 
changed consciousness (or, so to say, changed personality), 
and forgotten when one returns to one’s ordinary conscious- 
ness and personality, or they are evidence of growing moral 
and mental deterioration, which cannot be mistaken or 
regarded as interludes in the life of a man of exceptional 
and extraordinary powers and activity. Paul was certainly 
much given to travelling; but the purposefulness and 
method and premeditation of his journeying forms a most 
marked feature of his career. Some might perhaps adduce 
the journey of Acts xvi. 7 f. as an example of Poriomania, 
because it involved change of plan, and led him into a 
new sphere of activity, but his choice of Bithynia and his 
turning towards Troas were chosen by him as a pis aller 
(unless we suppose that a wholly unpremeditated North- 
Galatian mission should be interpolated), and in any case 
he did not regard these changes as interferences with his 
work, but as conducive to it. 

With this exception Paul’s journeying was a marvel of 
constructive purpose; and even this exception is more 
difficult to understand only because of its having long been 


1 Dr. Seeligmiiller does not, as I think, allude to blindness as one of 
the symptoms supervening on the grand mal, though it may be reckoned 
perhaps as related to the subsequent weakness and confusion of mind, and 
to the feeling of great fatigue and incapacity for exertion. If however sub- 
sequent weakness of mind ensued on Paul’s attacks, the epileptic theory falls 
to the ground. Paul, evidently, was as purposeful, active and resourceful, 
quite as great a writer and thinker, after attacks continuing over thirty 
yoars. 
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encumbered with misconceptions. The exception was 
merely a stage in his gradual formation of a plan as wide 
as the Roman Empire : he did not start with a preconceived 
plan: he worked out a plan by tentatives ; and this excep- 
tion was one of the tentatives, turned to good purpose 
where it led him. 

(2) The theorists leave out of sight the most grave aspect 
of epilepsy, as a disease of the brain which is steadily pro- 
gressive and produces deterioration of mind and usually 
of character. Nothing in the career of Paul suggests the 
slightest tendency to degeneration. His tone of spirit only 
grows more elevated as time passes. 

Dr. Seeligmiiller’s method of exhibiting his proof is, 
in the first place, to take the description of Paul’s character 
and achievements and activity as stated by Krenkel, 
to compare this description with Krenkel’s epilepsy- 
theory, and to show the inconsistency of the two. No 
neurological expert, as he says, could for a moment think 
of regarding a character like Krenkel’s Paul as afflicted 
with epilepsy in any degree. Every reader can compare 
for himself his own conception of Paul’s boundless and in- 
exhaustible energy, his vast intellectual power, his marvel- 
lous command of the resources of the Greek language, and 
his lofty moral character growing more lofty and noble 
as time passed, with Dr. Seeligmiiller’s picture of the 
epileptic. The two are obviously irreconcilable. Either 
the German Professor’s picture is coloured and untrust- 
worthy, or Paul was not afflicted with epilepsy. Whether 
he was afflicted by some other disease, which would reduce 
his visions to mere delusions, is another question, on which 
we need not here enter. There will be something more 
to say about it later. 

In the second place the Halle Professor takes up in detail 
Krenkel’s positive arguments. He shows that certain facts 
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recorded by or about Paul have no value as indications 
of an epileptic condition, as for example Krenkel mentions 
that the sensation which Paul experienced of suffering 
blows on the head points to epilepsy} (p. 46). No expert 
in neurology would consider such sensations as patho- 
logically indicative or helpful in diagnosis. Moreover, this 
argument depends on a doubtful interpretation of 2 Cor. 
xi. 7: 

Wendland,? who supports Krenkel, quotes Ilberg on 
the Strafrechtliche Bedeutung der Epilepsie® to the effect 
that recollection is not necessarily destroyed in the case 
of the milder phenomena occurring during intervening 
periods (i.e. Dammerzustinde) between severer attacks 
of grand mal. Dr. Seeligmiiller replies that, even in the 
case of the petit mal there is a tendency to confuse between 
automatic continuance of the interrupted action and real 
recollection of what occurred during the unconscious mo- 
ment (absentia mentis): in different parts of his treatise 
he gives various examples of this resumption of the inter- 
rupted action, which is a quite well-known phenomenon. 
Recollection of Dammerzustdnde is at best faint and confused, 
and often fails entirely. There is nothing in it like Paul’s 
vivid and powerful memory of his vision. 

Further, nothing but the grand mal could for a moment 
be thought of as possibly explaining Paul’s conversion 
with its strongly marked phenomena. 

The occasional expressions of self-glorification that occur 


1 Presumably Krenkel’s argument is founded on the fact that the 
epileptic falling in a fit (grand mal) strikes his head hard on the ground. 
He suffers no pain from the blow, however, and remembers nothing about 
it. 

2 Hellenisch-rémische Kultur, p. 125 ff. I have not read either Wend. 
land or Krenkel: I started to read the latter’s Bettrdge, but found very 
soon that there was nothing to gain from it. Time must be used profitably. 

3 Zt. f. d. gesammte Strafrechtswissenschajt, xxi, 1901, p. 45. 
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in Paul’s writings—what he himself calls “ boasting” or 
“ glorying ”—might perhaps be regarded by some persons 
as examples of the egotistic and self-centred view that 
characterises the epileptic in the process of degeneration. 
But, first, these expressions are forced from Paul in self- 
defence, and he generally apologises for them: secondly, 
they must be set against the general tone of extreme humility 
that characterises his writings, for he regards himself as 
nought and worthless and criminal, saved from moral death 
by external power: thirdly, his whole life of self-sacrifice 
and his extraordinary power of understanding others and 
sympathising with them contradicts the idea that those 
occasional expressions indicated a self-centred view or 
showed satisfaction with himself. Krenkel rightly does not 
even mention this argument as worthy of any consideration 
in the case. 

The same remark applies to Krenkel’s use of the description 
of Paul’s personal appearance, as given in the Acta of Paul 
and Thekla. This description contains nothing that possesses 
even the smallest value in diagnosis. Epileptic sufferers are 
quite frequently tall, well-porportioned and handsome. 
Paul’s plainness, or even ugliness, his small stature, his 
bowed legs, his meeting-eyebrows, might have a thousand 
other causes than epilepsy, and are in no way indicative of 
epilepsy. The one detail in that description that is of value 
is the eyes, which expressed the fire and spirit of an angel. 
Through the eyes the mind speaks most directly ; and the 
mind that spoke through Paul’s eyes was not that of an 
epileptic. 

One of Krenkel’s arguments is founded on Paul’s deprecia- 
tion of his own powers in preaching to the Corinthians, ii. 1-3. 
He omitted to study ii. 4-7 ; and he was evidently unable 
to perceive the irony of 1 Corinthians i—iv., that master- 
piece in all literature of graceful and delightful irony. It is 
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not uncharacteristic of Krenkel’s work that he shows himself 
so insensitive to the finer qualities of literature. 

The person who, like Krenkel, finds in Paul’s shaving of 
his head at Cenchreae (Acts xviii. 18) a proof of epilepsy 
could find such proof in every act of Paul’s life, if he only 
set himself to do so, and in every act of every man’s life. 

The truth is that the epileptic theory in Paul’s case 
(where not due to the straining after originality) arises 
largely from the desire to eliminate the visions and other 
apparently marvellous phenomena as untrustworthy. We 
have the strongest evidence for them in Paul’s own words. 
We cannot get rid of that evidence without getting rid of 
Paul (as Manen did). Krenkel and others, however, 
try at once to keep their Paul and throw him overboard : 
when he talked of visions, etc., he was an epileptic in a de- 
veloped stage of degeneration : in all other respects he was 
the sanest, the ablest, the most vigorous of men. The 
nerve-physician can only reply that this is impossible: you 
cannot have an epileptic like that. The theory is merely a 
proof ofignorance. ‘‘ Krenkel’s knowledge of epilepsy must 
be called very scanty and defective, and often fundamentally 
false ; and he is quite unable even to distinguish the pheno- 
mena of the grand mal from those which occur during the 
intervening periods” (p. 42). There was only one Paul, not 
two. 

Krenkel, however, has already attempted to meet this 
counter-argument : Paul’s ability to do so much, although 
he was an epileptic, is a proof of his marvellous genius and 
lofty character—or shall we say, of the Divine power and 
inspiration which worked through him and in him? Then 
we are landed in a more marvellous theory than the plain 
and simple one. To avoid accepting a “ miracle ’’ Krenkel 
proposes to accept a greater “ miracle.” There is nothing 
to say except that the whole theory is “ grundfalsch.” 
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The theory of epilepsy, as our Author thinks, could 
never have been started, except by persons who knew 
nothing about neurology. It has been unwarily taken up 
by a few medical men without carefully studying the evi- 
dence, simply because it suggested a medical cause for 
certain remarkable and obscure phenomena in the career 
of Paul.1 However these phenomena ought to be explained, 
epilepsy furnishes no explanation. There is, of course, a 
marked tendency in the last thirty or forty years to explain 
all unusual mental phenomena, from the visions of Paul 
to the character of the confirmed criminal, as due to patho- 
logical causes. The tendency to explain genius as a form 
of insanity has also been strong in recent times, and since 
Dryden (or a much earlier time) people have pleased them- 
selves with the foolish idea that “‘ great wits to madness 
are allied.” This alliance, however, is due not to the great- 
ness of the wit, but to the want of balance in the moral 
character. 

This leads on to another question and argument. It 
is maintained that many of the greatest men in history 
have been epileptics. If they were epileptic, why should 
not Paul also have been epileptic, and yet have retained 
for so many years his marvellous powers of mind? Julius 
Caesar, Charles V., Napoleon I., Mohammed, Cambyses, 
etc.,? are all enumerated among those who were victims of 
epilepsy. 

Dr. Seeligmiiller meets this argument with a flat nega- 
tive, almost with contempt. It was in the infancy of 
medicine, even before neurological science had been born, 
that this idea arose. He asks who records the evidence, 
what is the authority of these writers, what the credibility 


1 Lombroso is dismissed in the sharpest word of criticism by Dr. 
Seeligmiiller as “ already quite antiquated.”’ ( 
Cromwell is, I think, given by others as an example of an epileptic. 
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of "the assertion. He regards all the cases mentioned 
with the utmost suspicion. One single sentence about 
Cambyses, quoted from Herodotus, is the sole evidence 
on account of the severe bodily pains that he endured 
through the disease, “ sacred sickness,” which afflicted him 
from birth, his mind suffered along with his body, and he 
used to act in the style of a madman towards his relatives. 
Dr. Seeligmiiller wastes not one word in refutation (p. 
63). He has previously pointed out that epilepsy cannot 
be called a painful disease in itself; and just before, 
as generally bearing on this subject, he quotes a paragraph 
from Kussmaul’s article Ueber Epilepsie+ No historical 
person whose general character corresponds to the descrip- 
tion of an epileptic can be taken as proved to be so, except 
on the ground of typical attacks of epilepsy recorded : 
the diagnosis will be more or less probable according as 
attacks of the less developed kind like absentia mentis, 
preliminary symptoms (aura), and Démmerzustinde, have 
been proved. Even these only warrant a conjecture of 
epilepsy. On the other hand it is not justifiable to explain 
striking personalities in history as epileptics, only because 
they give free play to their passions and inclinations, and 
showed themselves changeable, and because their motives 
for action are not clear.2 

In the case of Mohammed one should prefer to the theory 
of epilepsy almost any conceivable form of illness which 
is accompanied by ecstatic conditions. Both Sprenger 
and Pelman reject expressly the epilepsy-theory about him ; 
but Dr. Seeligmiiller, not being an Orientalist, refrains from 
detailed discussion of this case. 

It is recorded that Julius Caesar suffered from epileptic 


1 Deutsche Revue, Oct.—Dec., 1902. 
2 A loose and abbreviated translation of Kussmaul’s paragraph, 


VOL. II. 29 
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fits.. The Professor at Halle does not investigate this case ; 
but the tone of his treatise leaves little doubt what his 
answer would be. We have no trustworthy evidence that 
those fainting fits were really epileptic. We are not in- 
formed whether they became worse as time passed ; and 
everything that is known about Caesar negatives conclusively 
the idea that he was afflicted with the brain-disease called 
epilepsy. 

The case of Napoleon is one to which Dr. Seeligmiller 
has given considerable attention. Krenkel’s proof of 
Napoleon’s epilepsy is completed within eight lines of text 
and two footnotes. That distinct traces of moral degenera- 
tion, such as is characteristic of epileptics, can be seen in 
the career of Napoleon, is true; but is every person that 
degenerates morally an epileptic? All such symptoms 
occur, as has been stated above, equally distinctly in non- 
epileptic persons. As to Napoleon’s fits, those who call 
them epileptic fits are learned men and great historians, but 
they are not nerve experts; Krenkel quotes from a nerve 
expert, Wildermuth, a sentence to which every expert will 
assent, that in pronounced cases of degeneracy the epileptic 
shows the ugly picture of the typical scoundrel; but the 
expert docs not say either that Napoleon and Paul were 
epileptics, or that every scoundrel is an epileptic. 

The learned Professor quotes the case of a boy four years 
old, strong, full-blooded, spoilt by parents who thought that 
the fits of passion, to which he abandoned himself with in- 
creasing frequency as he found that they procured him his 
desires, were epileptic attacks. The cure which was pre- 
scribed was a tumbler of cold water dashed in his face and 
a good sound thrashing thereafter. This boy’s type of 
mind seems to the expert to be as like Napoleon’s as one hair 
is to another ; and the Professor proceeds to sketch, on the 
authority of Lombroso, the almost inevitable effect. produced 
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on such a nature by his early training and surroundings.1 
On Taine Napoleon makes the impression of a great bandit ; 
the laws of morals and propriety did not exist for him; at 
school he was a master of lies ; the lives of two million of 
men were nought in his eyes compared with the attainment 
of his aims; but his vast powers of mind and energy 
enabled him to comprehend that his world-wide purposes, 
selfish as they were, could be realised only through the im- 
posing of law, order and dicipline on the subject world. 

As to Napoleon’s attacks of sleepiness and his nerve-fits 
(which he experienced already at school), the Halle Pro- 
fessor of nerve-diseases regards them as wholly lacking in 
the true character of epilepsy. Taking one typical case of 
a so-called epileptic fit, described by an eye-witness, Tal- 
leyrand, he quotes the whole account, and shows that in 
numerous respects it either lacks certain characteristics 
of an epileptic seizure, or presents positive characteristics 
that are inconsistent with epilepsy. He regards it as a 
nervous attack due to extreme excitation, great fatigue 
from over-work, and especially to the sufferer’s habit of 
eating hurriedly and ravenously : it occurred a few minutes 
after dinner, probably an indigestible dinner, at Strasburg. 
The two attacks of sleep during battles recorded (but not 
well described in detail) he considers to have been simply 
the result of over-fatigue, in which nature at last over- 
powered even the energy and endurance of N apoleon. 

These symptoms show nothing but the most superficial 
resemblance to true epilepsy. Binswanger ? has been far 


1 In a character which possesses little natural strength of will and pur- 
pose, but only irrational obstinacy in trifling matters, the effect of such 
training is to produce (so far as my experience in the East goes) a state of 
mind like demoniac possession, in which an originally ill-balanced mind 
is given over wholly to the dictates of evil passion without any counter- 
balancing influence. The only possible cure is “ conversion” and a growing 
sense of religion and duty, 

* Die Epilepsie, Vienna, 1899, p. 314, 
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from careful in his diagnosis of the evidence regarding 
Napoleon, Mohammed, etc. Dr. Seeligmiiller mentions 
cases from his own practice, and describes in some detail a 
case of fainting with almost all the external appearance of 
epilepsy, which occurred to a young man of good family, 
exposed during his year of military service to the cruelty 
and injustice of a vulgar non-commissioned officer: the 
fit was due to extreme fatigue caused by long-continued 
marching at the double in great heat and to necessarily 
suppressed anger at this punishment, which was inflicted 
from mere personal spite. This fit proved to have no 
real epileptic character, as the sequel showed; for the 
youth grew into a strong and mentally gifted man. 

The dictum of Lombroso, a writer whose work is already 
quite antiquated—“ Epilepsy is possibly the foundation of 
genius, and the occasion of genius is a degenerative psychosis 
of the epileptoid species ”—is one which Dr. Seeligmiiller 
cannot accept. The idea that Paul was an epileptic is an 
instance of the attempt to apply this dictum to a special 
case, and is as false as the dictum itself. 

There are some places in which the Halle Professor’s 
arguments may at first sight disappoint readers, because they 
are founded on lack of evidence that certain phenomena 
can be proved in the case of Paul. This kind of reasoning 
approximates to, or is identical with, the argument a silentio, 
which is in most respects false and worse than useless. 
But, in this case, it is employed because the general prin- 
ciple laid down by high medical authority! for all cases 
where the individual cannot be subjected to direct diagnosis, 
demands such positive proof. It is not a rule devised for 
the case of Paul, but is a universal principle. Even where 
the positive indications demanded by the principle can be 
established, only a presumption and conjecture as to the 


* Quoted on p. 62 from Kussmaul, as above mentioned. 
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existence of epilepsy follows. Without the proof of such 
positive indications, there is not even a presumption. 
How necessary then is it to demand some positive evidence 
of aura and Ddmmerzustinde before saying point-blank 
that Paul and other great men were epileptics. 

Still it must be remembered in the case of Paul that the 
last thing that Luke would have been likely to think of, and 
the thing most completely discordant with his design as 
historian of the Church, was to record such phenomena. He 
was not, and never intended to be, a biographer of Paul ; 
and all studies or criticisms of the Acts, which proceed on 
the supposition that Luke desired to give an account of the 
life either of Paul, or of Peter, or of the history and achieve- 
ments of any or all of the Apostles, deserve forthwith to be 
set aside as valueless. 

Such record as the Professor demands could not be ex- 
pected ; and the argument that there is no such record, though 
conclusive to the mind of a judge trying a case in court, 
suffers in the estimation of ordinary historical students. 
After all, ancient history must often be reduced to a balanc- 
ing of probabilities ; and in the case of Paul we could not 
venture to dismiss a theory in this matter because it is not 
positively proved. We have rather to disprove it by 
positive reasons, and Dr. Seeligmiiller succeeds in doing 
that without having to trust to the mere lack of evidence 
in support of the epilepsy-theory. 

From the medical point of view what was the disease 
from which Paul suffered ? The Professor, p. 70 ff., rejects 
without a word such suggestions as temptations of the flesh, 
the sting of conscience for his sins in the past, and opponents 
or difficulties that hindered his work. Headaches of a 
bad kind, especially the so-called Migrdne, present some of 
the features of the ‘thorn in the flesh”; but lack the 
supremely necessary feature. Headache, however extreme, 
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cannot be supposed to have prostrated so utterly a man of 
Paul’s energy: in the Professor’s practice they have never 
proved sufficient to make a man of high energy and 
determination abandon his work. Only in the form of 
Augen-migrdne might this explanation be admitted as pos- 
sible, because such attacks are accompanied by loss of con- 
sciousness, delirium, and a condition resembling a fit (p. 73). 

On the other hand, the theory of disease of the eyes in 
any other form, as hitherto suggested, cannot be brought 
into accordance with modern medical knowledge. Equally 
unworthy of serious consideration are toothache, stones, 
haemorrhoids, hypochondriac attacks or fits of melancholia, 
leprosy, neurasthenia. The last is suggested by the Professor’s 
esteemed medical friend, Professor Herzog, of Munich, who 
was presumably interested from childhood in Pauline 
topics, owing to his upbringing in the house of his father, the 
famous Encyclopaedist. The phenomena of neurasthenia, 
though to some degree worthy of consideration, do not 
produce in the nerve-expert such an impression as suits the 
case of Paul.t 

The theory of malaria is in a different category. It is 
marked by periodic or intermittent attacks, which tem- 
porarily incapacitate the sufferer. It induces a chronic 
liability to attack, which is lasting, and often life-long.? 
It produces as its consequents or “ equivalents ’’ sharp 
neuralgic attacks of an obstinate and temporarily debilitat- 
ing character, and these present the same general phenomena 
that give on the first view some plausibility to the theory 
of headaches or of neurasthenia. As an incidental proof 


* Herzog, though a respected and valued medical colleague, is not 
(says the Halle Professor) a specialist in nervous diseases, The Munich 
Professor agrees in rejecting epilepsy, because it induces in greater or less 
degree a progressive weakening of the mental powers, which is irrecon- 
cilable with the character of Paul. 


? Medical friends of my acquaintance maintain that it is never com- 
pletely eradicated. 
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of the connection between malaria and neuralgia, Dr. 
Seeligmiiller mentions that neuralgia in the head has been 
for centuries familiar to physicians as malaria larvata. 
Malaria was a disease common in the country, and there- 
fore one to which Paul was readily exposed. 

Between these two possibilities—Augen-migrdne and 
malaria—Dr. Seeligmiiller for the present cannot decide. 
He is not aware of any other sufficient medical cause ; but 
he leaves the case open in regard to these two. 

To this I would add that there is no proof of Augen-migrane 
having been considered in that country and at that time 
to be the result of Divine curse,! except in so far as the 
popular mind may have looked on it as simply a kind of 
malaria-fever (which was to the non-medical mind very 
natural, since the phenomena of Augen-migrdne present 
much similarity to certain effects of chronic malaria). It 
is, however, now well established by many imprecations 
found in the country and published in recent times, that fever 
was understood to be caused by a special visitation of 
Divine anger, and that the gods were entreated by the 
composers of such curses to afflict with fever the person or 
persons against whom the curse was directed.’ Thus malaria 
fulfils the conditions in a way that Augen-migrdne does not 
do. In such curses the eyes sometimes find a place merely 
as a part of the human body, on which any and every 
disease or mutilation is invoked. The imprecator would 
be quite satisfied with any other disease, but the one that 
he specially prays for is the unseen fire of fever, which burns 
up the bodily strength without any external affection 
through the direct destroying power of the god. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


* 1 That Paul’s disease was considered to be so is established clearly by 
Paul’s own words (Gal. iv. 13 ff.), as is universally admitted. 

2 See references and examples in the present writer’s Hist. Comm. on 
Galatians, p. 423. 
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PERSONALITY AND GRACE. 
II. Gracz. 


Tux theologian who in this way rids himself of the per- 
plexity of the moral personality is working with the idea of 
two direct forces. God’s grace is one direct force, and human 
will is another. The conclusion at once follows that as 
grace is infinite and will finite, grace can suffer no deflection, 
but is always a simple direct force, infallible and irresistible. 

If a system could rest on abstract argument, this result 
would be secure. Surely, whatsoever issues from omni- 
science and omnipotence must be absolutely true and abso- 
lutely irresistible. How can a thing so plainly proved 
admit of argument? What but wilful blindness and a 
sophisticating impiety could question it ? 

Unfortunately life does not rest on abstract arguments, 
and systems, to be of value, must face a different test of 
reality. The question is not what we are prepared to demon- 
strate God ought to do, but what we are prepared to learn 
God does. That only history and experience can tell, and 
they are concerned with investigations, not presuppositions. 
But when so tested the abstract argument turns out to be a 
presupposition without a single fact of history or experience 
as its foundation. 

History is no longer terrified by the fear that to question 
the abstract argument would be impiety. It now knows 
that it is not piety at all which lays down rules for God and 
refuses to inquire reverently what God actually does. It 
has, therefore, no fear in asking where these infallibilities 
are to be found. The result is that they have vanished, one 
after another, into the region, not only of unproved, but 
of disproved assumptions. A legally infallible orthodoxy 
has followed a legally infallible vicar of God, a legally in- 
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fallible Scripture a legally infallible orthodoxy, a legally 
infallible Christ, a legally infallible Scripture. Nor is it 
merely in some details that the position has been affected. 
The plain facts of history go to show that God does not 
operate as the direct force of omniscience and omnipotence 
_ with infallibilities and irresistibilities at all. 

And the plain facts of life agree with the plain facts of 
history. God manifestly does not pour His truth into us 
like empty vessels, nor does His power control our wills 
as if He took us by the throat. The most perplexing ques- 
tion about life is, why God illumines men’s minds so imper- 
fectly and renovates their wills so inadequately. If, there- 
fore, the way of omnipotence with man could be direct and 
overwhelming, we could only conclude from what we see that 
God is either not good or not omnipotent. Dr. McTaggart’s 
argument would be unanswerable. It is that this being an 
evil world, either God will not or He cannot make it 
better. If God need be limited in no way by the moral 
personality of another, how can that dilemma be avoided ? 
Why, if God can help Himself, does He tolerate evil for a 
moment ; and why is He so sparing of His goodness ? More- 
over, faith, as well as logic, feels the difficulty. When it 
works with this direct sense of God’s omnipotence, it is 
continually locked in a death struggle with the fear that 
either God cannot help or does not care. 

In that practical difficulty we have the final reason why 
the infallibilities have fallen. They did not in this world of 
mixed good and evil succour but burden faith. The criti- 
cism neither of history nor of life would have overthrown 
them, had they not first shown their inability to succour 
practical religion. They were based on ignoring the moral 
personality, and all really spiritual interests are wholly 
concerned with safeguarding it. The moral personality 
cannot be excluded and then spiritual victory be won by 
another, stronger force. Till this became evident, the 
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criticism of the infallibilities did not arise. Only when they 
had proved themselves not a home but a prison-house for 
the moral personality, were men forced to ask on what facts 
they rested. Catholic orthodoxy and Protestant ortho- 
doxy alike had become religiously ineffective before they 
were intellectually assailed. 

Protestantism for the most part has accepted this result, 
and seems to have suffered grave loss of power in conse- 
quence. Yet after criticism has done its worst, the real 
danger of organised Protestantism is not the loss of its in- 
fallibilities. It does not suffer because it has lost its in- 
fallibilities, but because it has retained the negative ideals 
they were used to maintain. It still works with the old idea 
of grace, upon which these infallibilities rested. It still thinks 
of grace as a direct irresistible force. From that idea of 
grace it is necessarily concerned mainly with repressive 
control. There is no power or inspiration in it to widen 
men’s thoughts, exalt their ideals, or ennoble their consecra- 
tion. Consequently the real danger of organised Protes- 
tantism is its narrow vision of truth, its negative ideals of 
duty, its lack of inspiration and initiative. 

All the infallibilities go back to the conception of grace 
as direct, irresistible force, and the loss of them is a danger, 
because that conception of grace still abides. Because 
God’s grace and man’s will are conceived as mere direct 
forces, the theological mind has age after age been busy 
coming to terms with Augustinianism and Pelagianism. The 
history of theology is mainly a history of an attempt to patch 
up truces with them. The strange thing is how in practice 
the religious mind has no failure in dealing with their 
problems, and how in theory the theologian has no success. 
May it not be that the theologian has not asked himself 
whether he is working with a religious conception of grace 
at all ? 
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Hodge blunders upon the real issue. Everything on the 
Arminian side, he says, at once loses its value, if it be ad- 
mitted that regeneration or effectual calling is the work of 
omnipotence. What he means is of omnipotence exclu- 
sively. The essence of the contention is that nothing else 
in God need be taken into account. God is the Absolute, 
which, as with the scientist and the metaphysician, is uncon- 
ditioned force. Being infinite and direct, no finite force can 
obstruct it or deflect it, and, therefore, man’s will, being a 
finite force, need not be taken into account. 

Augustinianism, thus occupied in ascribing everything 
to God, is, we must not forget, acting from a religious 
motive. It is seeking to conserve faith’s supreme interest, 
which is that we may certainly and utterly rely upon God. 
Pelagianism never can be a satisfactory religious basis. If 
we must begin before God will act, or if we must continue 
fulfilling certain conditions before He will continue acting, 
we are not driven back upon God but upon ourselves. The 
weakness of that position all religious insight tends to dis- 
close, and the miserable uncertainty and painful anxiety 
of it all experience proves. The religious soul has always 
ascribed, and rejoiced to ascribe, everything to God. He 
does not dream of saying that two forces have made his 
life, and of proceeding to distinguish how much was his own 
and how much was God’s. He speaks of the depths of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! That has 
been a note of all religious men in all ages, even though, like 
Wesley, they might hold a theory which runs‘counter to it. 

Moreover, practically, Pelagianism, even with the religious 
sense of dependence upon God, does not work a calm reli- 
gious trust, but drives men to seek security in their emotions 
or in their doings, in exciting their souls in public or im- 
posing upon themselves disciplines in private. 

Religion cannot rest securely on man’s insight or initia- 
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tive or on man’s fidelity and continuance. Nothing 
clamours more loudly for Divine succour than our failure 
to make right beginnings, except our failure to continue 
“in any stay.” ‘Till our own weak and wavering resolve 
is helped, peace can be no more than a name, because the 
power of the world in ourselves will be continually taking our 
peace away. The faith which does not rely wholly on God, 
but partly on exciting and disciplining its own soul, can only 
be perpetually feeling its own pulse in a valetudinarian 
anxiety about its spiritual health, and, therefore, cannot 
be in spiritual health at all, or at least could not profit by 
possessing it. 

Its morals, moreover, are in no better position than its 
religion. Its eye being directed to having merit with God, 
it cannot be moral, but only moralistic. Even the sense of 
responsibility is not succoured by this mixture of dependence 
and independence, for, as we shall see, morals require not 
partial but absolute independence. Nothing, not even the 
idea of dependence on God, must enter to question that, 
what we ought to do, we can do. 

Nevertheless, the inevitable reaction from Augustinian- 
ism to Pelagianism, from Calvinism to Arminianism speaks 
of more than a defect in argument. Manifestly, some 
spiritual need has gone unsatisfied. The moral personality, 
being convinced that the very business of religion is to suc- 
cour it, cannot rest on a view of grace which rides over it. 
So long, then, as grace is regarded as a direct force, only one 
way of escape presents itself. The personality must be kept 
apart from God. As a moral entity it must be set over 
against God. The interests of religion and morality may 
be both imperilled, but how is the personality, with which 
both are concerned, to be saved, except by thus setting our 


religious dependence and our moral independence in an- 
tagonism ? 
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One way of escape may be attempted. It is the com- 
promise of the Roman Church. Augustinianism is its 
religious basis. All its infallibilities of creed and organi- 
sation are expressions of the direct, irresistible force of 
Divine operation. Their basis is the abstract argument 
that only infallibilities can issue from omniscience and 
omnipotence. To conserve the moral interest, it then 
grafted on this system the Pelagian, moralistic idea of 
merit. But neither object was really attained. Men found 
in it neither religious security, nor moral freedom, neither 
true dependence upon God in their hearts nor moral inde- 
pendence in their actions. 

This failure drove Calvinism to take up the religious 
task of Augustinianism once more. Though Calvin had a 
far profounder sense both of the religious and the moral 
problem than Augustine, he still wrought with the old idea 
of grace as direct, irresistible force. Hence his followers 
were driven again along the old pathway. If God uncon- 
ditionally elects, unconditionally enlightens, and uncon- 
ditionally controls, every Christian must hold the one in- 
fallible truth, belong to the one undivided society, and be 
guaranteed in the one unvarying salvation. In that way 
Calvinism returned again to the old infallibilities, and with 
them to the old perplexities and failures, and also to the old 
intolerance of human nature. | 

Besides the fact that God manifestly does not in that 
way secure men in truth and unity, theology found no 
deliverance in it. As in Catholicism, justification had to 
be appended arbitrarily to faith, and sanctification arbi- 
trarily to justification, and the work of Christ arbitrarily 
to all three. 

Nor was practical religion any more delivered than theo- 
logy. Men were not set free by the assurance that God 
wrought in them in that overwhelming way. Between the 
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hard pride of being elect and the broken fear of being non- 
elect, a humble trust in God was hard to win. 

Then the way of escape was again sought through the idea 
of grace and will as direct forces. Once more this involved 
the idea of isolating man as a moral personality from God. 
The result was Arminianism and Socinianism. Even 
more manifestly than Pelagianism, they had no religious 
succour, and religion could only save itself from a hard and 
negative moralism by an unreal and unconvincing sacra- 
mentarianism born out of due time. 

Though a long dreary history, full of hard and unedifying 
names, it is a pathetic story of a search for something which 
would both put the whole religious trust on God and not 
on man and prove itself the succour not the annihilation of 
the moral personality. It is the more pathetic that it is 
pursued by the haunting sense of seeking something the 
heart already possessed, but which would never consent to 
be expressed in any formula either about the might of God 
or the free-will of man. 

Both sides were making the same mistake. When they 
spoke of grace, they meant not a Father but a force. Even 
when they called it love, they imagined the influx of some 
new dominating force, what Augustine calls a change in 
the substance of the soul. 

Augustinianism and Calvinism thus conceived everything 
to proceed as impersonally as if we were clay which God 
crushed as He would into new Shapes in His hand. As 
effectively as Deism, it deprived history of religious signifi- 
cance. Nothing was really done by any event in it. All 
being done directly by God, everything might as well have 
arrived atone point of history as another. Means became 
merely signs. Church, Word, Sacrament, life’s discipline and 
life’s duty, Jesus Christ Himself had no necessary relation to 
salvation, no relation at all except the arbitrary will of God. 
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Arminianism, nevertheless, wrought no deliverance any 
more than Pelagianism. It had no basis for religion. 
Religion is entire, not partial dependence upon God. We 
do not do something first and depend on Him for the rest, 
but He is the strength of all our doing. To make His doing 
depend on ours, introduces the self-regarding considerations 
which it is the business of all faith to set aside. Religion 
does not rely upon God and man, but upon God alone. 

And, on the other hand, Arminianism does not succour 
morality. Morality, as a doing to win God’s alliance or as 
an effort to win God’s backing, is not morality. It has a 
corrupt personal motive of selfish good, and a corrupt 
personal hesitation through considering other things than 
duty. Morality is not partly dependent and partly inde- 
pendent. To be morality at all it must be independent 
—our own immediate, unhesitating obedience to our own 
discernment of what is right. JOHN OMAN. 


THE PROLOGUE OF ECCLESIASTES 


Ir is generally recognised that the treatise called by the 
Greek translator ‘‘ Ecclesiastes” is one of several attempts 
at introducing Greek philosophy to Hebrew readers in such 
a form as would give it a chance of obtaining popularity. 
The author of this treatise is bolder than the others in some 
respects ; the propositions which he takes over from Greece 
were specially calculated to give offence. On the other hand 
he is specially careful to conceal his traces from the unini- 
tiated. 

Like many ancient texts, this was probably intended to be 
taught rather than to be published, whence it abounds in 
enigmas of which the solution was intended for private ears. 
Those who have come across authoritative solutions to such 
puzzles will not be over-confident as to the possibility of 
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solving them by divination ; the true solution is often some- 
thing which cannot be guessed. Of this character are the 
historical allusions in Ecclesiastes, which call loudly for the 
commentator who is not forthcoming. In some other cases 
the prospect of a solution seems less hopeless, and with a 
few of these we shall endeavour to deal. 

The first enigma which confronts the reader is the name 
of the author, Koheleth or the Koheleth. The material col- 
lected by Gesenius in his Thesaurus on this subject justifies 
the admission of Rédiger that all in this treasury was not 
gold. The Greek, the Syriac, the Arabic in his article are 
all ““ made in Germany.” The one observation which comes 
near being correct is that the similar forms Sofereth and the 
Sofereth occur in a genealogical table quoted by Ezra (ii. 55) 
and Nehemiah (vii. 57); but even this is marred by the 
assertion that Sofereth is the name of a man, when it is 
equally likely to be the name of a place or of an object ; 
and the vocalisation of the LXX is Sapharat in one place, 
and Sepheira in the other. 

The verb whence Koheleth appears to be derived occurs in 
the Old Testament only in secondary forms; the primary 
form, of which it should be the feminine participle active, 
is sometimes found in Syriac writers in the sense “ to come 
together.” Koheleth according to this should mean “ she 
that comes together,” which could only be applied to some 
collective like “‘ community ” or “nation.” Even however if 
it could be applied to an individual, as a name for or de- 
scription of a son of David, it would be enigmatical ; for 
though the feminine can be used in Arabic as an intensive 
of the masculine (e.g. rdwi, “ reciter,” rawiyah, “ professional 
reciter ’’), there appears to be no vestige of such an idiom in 
Hebrew. 

If the word were found only in the title of the book, there 
would be nodoubt that it should be read Kehilloth, “lectures” 
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or “ séiidns.” This word (though not apparently regis- 
tered in the dictionaries in this sense) occurs in Nehemiah 
(v. 7), where the revised version makes him say, “I was 
very angry, then I consulted with myself, and contended with 
the nobles and the rulers and said unto them, etc., and I held 
a great assembly against them, and I said unto them,” etc. 
It is clear that Nehemiah did not hold an indignation meeting 
against them, but delivered a severe lecture to them ; and 
the word rendered “held ” is in the original ‘“‘ gave.” Itis 
also clear that his “ consulting with himself ” was quite use- 
less ; for when people are very angry they begin to quarrel 
immediately without such consultation. For “I consulted 
with myself ” we should render “ my feelings overcame me.” 
The word kehillah, “lecture,” also occurs in the Oral Tra- 
dition, where a certain Rabbi is said to have delivered 
lectures at a time when the study of the Law was forbidden? 

The use of the word “ Assembly ” for “ Discourse ” can 
be paralleled from many languages; the Arabic preachers 
usually call their sermons ‘ Séances ” (majdlis). 

Confusion between an author and the title of his book is 
not uncommon ; according to EH. Deutsch there were people 
who spoke of Ce Monsieur Talmud, and writers of eminence 
on Arabic literature have spoken of “ the Fakhri ” as a his- 
torian, when it is the name of a history. Such confusion 
cannot however be committed by an author himself; and 
one who gave a son of David such a name as “ Sermons ” 
must have had some authority for doing so. Such an au- 
thority is to be found in Psalm cix. 4, where the author, 
assumed in ancient times to be David, says, ‘‘ I am prayer.’’3 
If David can call himself “ Prayer,’’ his son can call him- 
self ‘Sermons.’ The title therefore which the author 
takes is modelled on that which David adopts in Psalm cix. 

2 by93 nSap andy yn 
2 Abodah Zarah, 18a. 3 bon son. 
VOL. 1. 30 
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When the dictionaries tell us that Ecclesiastes stands for 
Solomon, perhaps we should infer that modern scholarship has 
not freed itself from the Rabbinical tradition as thoroughly 
as is sometimes supposed. He who reads the name of 
“‘ Ecclesiastes, son of David, who reigned over Israel in 
Jerusalem,”’ will doubtless think over the list of the Israeli- 
tish kings, and fail to recognise the name ; but this difficulty 
is met in the first paragraph of the book, where the author 
shows how things come to be forgotten. Past generations, 
present generations, and future generations are all doomed 
to oblivion ; what wonder then if this particular king is un- 
known to the reader ? What is wanted for the book is a king ; 
for only one who can try unlimited experiments in the 
possibilities of happiness can pronounce on its true character. 
Nor does the author keep up the character of king any longer 
than is necessary for this purpose. When therefore Ecclesi- 
astes is identified with Solomon, probably the author’s in- 
tention is only partially fulfilled ; the uninitiated might think 
so, but the initiated would know better. 

If the personality of the author is merged in obscurity, 
perhaps the enigma which he offers as to his source may be 
more soluble. This is in the Epilogue (xii. 11): ‘‘ the words 
of sages are like goads, but like planted nails are masters of 
gatherings, given by one herdsman.” The words of sages 
in general stimulate the intellect ; one herdsman’s “masters 
of gatherings ” are not temporary stimulants, but permanent 
acquisitions. Who is this “one herdsman”? One Rabbi 
thinks of the Creator Himself; another of Moses. Either 
of these glosses could be defended from the Old Testament ; 
yet neither is probable, since the Rabbis acknowledge that 
Ecclesiastes contradicts the Law. ‘ Masters of gatherings ” 
probably means “syllogisms’’; the phrase bears some 
resemblance also to the «vpias Sd€at, or “ master maxims ” 
of Epicurus, who to his followers was the genius who had 
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extinguished all others, as the sun does the stars: the first 
discoverer of philosophy: the one champion who had 
confronted superstition and overthrown it. Yet Ecclesiastes 
differs too seriously from Epicurus to permit of our making 
this identification. It might be more plausible to identify 
his “ one herdsman ” with a philosopher from whom he ap- 
pears to have derived some of his matter, the “ first teacher ”’ 
Aristotle, the master mind who during many ages has led 
men to follow him like sheep ; with whom the “ syllogism ” 
is especially connected. And on the whole this is probably 
the best solution that we shall find. Ecclesiastes is not 
indeed exactly an Aristotelian ; the adherents of the schools 
were usually Greeks, for the foreigner probably had difficulty 
in gaining admission, and in any case had a tendency to be 
an eclectic. But the doctrine of the eternity of the world 
whereon Ecclesiastes bases his philosophy is such a pillar 
of the Aristotelian system that it is not surprising if Ecclesi- 
astes makes some acknowledgment. 

For the philosophical questions which gave rise to the 
systems of Epicurus and others a vocabulary had been in- 
vented in Greek which could not easily be rendered into 
another language. The aphorism “ pleasure is the end” 
is intelligible to those who are accustomed to speculation on 
the “end of life,” i.e. the “final experience ” or conscious 
process to which other operations are the means. When 
Keclesiastes expresses this (ii. 3) by the phrase “ what it is 
good for the sons of man to do under heaven during the 
number of the days of their lives” he seems to be offering 
a cumbrous paraphrase, though on the whole an accurate 
one, of the simple question, ‘‘ what is theend ?”’ The dis- 
cussions which underlie this paraphrase are to be found in 
Greek writers, no less than the question in its simple form. 
Why “for the sons of man” ? Because “ each animal has 
its own peculiar pleasure as it has its own peculiar func- 
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tion; the pleasures of a horse, a dog and a man are all 
different.””1 Why ‘under heaven?” Because without 
this qualification we run the risk of making people happy 
only when they are dead, whereas we wish to know how they 
can be so when they are alive.2 Why “ during the number 
of the days of their lives? ’’ Because “ in a complete life ”’ 
forms part of the philosophical definition of ‘“‘ happiness.” * 

That the interpretation of this text is got from Aristotle is 
perhaps accidental ; the meaning of “ the end of life’ was a 
commonplace with the Greek thinkers. On the other hand 
the influence of Aristotle on the Prologue seems undeniable. 
The proposition which the author there sets himself to prove 
is that owing to the processes of nature and of man being 
recurrent, not progressive, everything is forgotten ; whence 
the author is himself forgotten—for he speaks as a dead man. 
Aristotle in his Meteorology argues somewhat similarly 
that the eternity of the world which is based on its circular 
motion leads to oblivion ; and this might have occurred to 
many thinkers, but not (in the present writer’s opinion) the 
doctrine that the course of the wind is from North to South 
or South to North, because that of the sun is from East to 
West. For this appears to be part of Aristotle’s special 
theory of the nature of the wind. 

The words of Ecclesiastes are as follows: ‘‘ The sun also 
ariseth and the sun goeth down and hasteth to his place 
where he ariseth. The wind goeth towards the south and 
turneth about unto the north ; it turneth about continually 
in its course, and the wind returneth again to its circuits ” 
(R.V.) The theory is that just as the motion of the sun 
is from East to West, so that of the wind is from North 
to South and South to North. The assertion that 
these are the two main directions of the wind is Aristotle’s, 
and is deduced from his meteorological system. The sun’s 


1 Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, 1176 a 6. 2 Ibid. 1100 a 12. 
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path being from East to West, it does not visit the North 
and South but only diverges towards them : consequently it 
is in these regions that the vapour which constitutes the 
body of the winds collects. The wind itself is a mass of 
dry vapour rising from the earth and revolving round it ; 
the fact that its direction is sometimes South at other times 
North is due to the alternate declinations of the sun 
which cause the seasons. This Ecclesiastes expresses in 
verse 6 by the assertion that the wind goes southwards and 
reverts northwards, circles round [the earth] and then re- 
traces its steps. 

The Meteorology thus explains why the sun is brought 
into connexion with the wind, and why the directions of the 
wind are given as N. andS. A Palestinian writer would not 
have thought the East wind a negligible quantity. 

Verse 7 also comes from the Meteorology. “All the 
rivers go to the sea, but the sea is not full.” All the rivers 
run into the sea, yet the sea is no larger, is what Aristotle 
says ;* and since the word? used by him for “ larger” 
might by a hasty reader be rendered “ full,’’ we seem to have 
in Aristotle’s work the actual original of the sentence in 
Ecclesiastes. The Greek philosopher asserts that on this 
subject of winds and rivers nothing had been said before 
him which the merest amateur might not say ;? and he 
refutes the opinion of Plato according to which the rivers 
ran out of as well as into the sea. The theory that the rivers 
ran into the sea without increasing its bulk had however 
been formulated before Aristotle’s time ;4 that all rivers 
did so could scarcely have been maintained in Palestine, 
where the most important river did not so terminate; and 
Aristotle, who had heard of the Dead Sea, regarded it as a 
fable. 


1355 b 16; 23, 2 rhéwy. 3349 a 15. 
* Aristophanes, Olouds, 1294. 5359 a 17, 
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The proposition with which Ecclesiastes ends his account 
of the rivers is: “unto the place whither the rivers go 
thither they go again.” The meaning is that it is the same 
water which is repeatedly carried to the sea by the rivers, 
and not new water; and on this fact Aristotle insists also.! 

In the Aristotelian system every part is linked to every 
other, and the theory of the winds and rivers is part of the 
system which makes the universe eternal, and its circular 
motion unending. Ecclesiastes continues: “‘ No man can 
say: All things are weary,” for owing to the circular motion 
of the universe being “ according to nature’ the universe 
wearies not.?, And for the eternity of the heavenly bodies 
in the case of organisms recurrence, an imitation of the circu- 
lar motion, is substituted, as the next best thing.’ 

This last aphorism, “No one can say: All things are 
weary,” from its form is clearly polemical, and indeed directed 
against the Epicurean doctrine that things are weary, and 
the earth is hurrying to its destruction: the earth is even 
now worn out and “effete.” 4 The Greek for the aphorism 
rejected by Ecclesiastes is evidently wavra xduver, and this 
he refutes by the observation that this supposed weariness 
does not show itself ; nothing is really new, but the spectator 
treats things as if they were new. 

D. 8. MarGoLiouTtH. 


THE GENTILE INFLUENCES ON PAUL. 


I am grateful for the kind way in which Sir William Ramsay 
deals with the difference of opinion between us in regard to 
the extent to which Paul was influenced by his Tarsian 
environment ; and heartily welcome as an honour the 
friendship for me he expresses. Our purpose and method 
in dealing with the great apostle are so much alike that what 
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disagreement still remains would seem easy of adjustment. 
It is not, therefore, to attack his position, or to defend my 
own, that I write this brief reply to his article ; but rather 
to promote a mutual understanding. We are agreed that 
Paul was influenced by his Gentile environment, that he 
presents to us in his letters a Hellenic as well as a Judaic 
side. I cannot, therefore, be justly charged with emptying 
of meaning the passage Galatians 1. 15, 16, to which Sir 
William Ramsay refers. Paul’s belief in his predestination 
to be the Apostle to the Gentiles cannot be regarded as 
determining the exact amount of Greek culture he possessed, 
or as proving that he had received “‘ an education in Greek 
philosophy,” or as fixing the period in his history when the 
Gentile influences were strongest. To me it seems more 
probable that Paul was more affected by the Tarsian environ- 
ment on his visit after his conversion than during his early 
years. 

My difficulties in accepting Sir William Ramsay’s con- 
tention are the following, and I shall be glad if he can remove 
them: (1) Paul describes himself in Acts xxii. 3 as “a Jew 
born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but brought up in this city, at the 
feet of Gamaliel, instructed according to the strict manner 
of the law of our fathers.” While it is true that we do not 
know the exact age at which he came to Jerusalem, yet surely 
it must have been as a boy of twelve or thirteen at the very 
latest, if the words are not to be emptied of all meaning. 
Was there time before that removal from Tarsus for an 
education in Greek philosophy at the University of Tarsus ? 
(2) In Philippians iii. 5 he describes himself as “a Hebrew 
of Hebrews, as touching the law a Pharisee.” Lightfoot’s 
note may be quoted: “aman... was not ‘E@paios unless 
he spoke the Hebrew tongue and retained Hebrew customs. 
Though St. Paul was born in Tarsus, he was yet brought 
up under a great Hebrew teacher in the Hebrew metro- 
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polis (Acts xxii. 3); he spoke the ‘Hebrew’ language 
fluently (xxi. 40, xxii. 2); he quotes frequently from the 
Hebrew Scriptures which he translates for himself, thus con- 
trasting with his contemporaries the Jewish Philo and the 
Christian writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who com- 
monly use the Hellenistic version of the Seventy.” If his 
home in Tarsus was one in which Aramaic was spoken, as 
surely the phrase, “a Hebrew of Hebrews ” must mean, if, 
as is not improbable, his being sent to Jerusalem for his 
education shows that his father, if not a Pharisee himself, 
inclined to the strictest Judaism, is it likely that the Jewish 
boy would be allowed to come to any considerable extent 
under Gentile influences, or to get a Greek education ? 
As far as I can judge from such knowledge of the subject 
as I have, Jewish exclusiveness would have prevented what 
Sir William Ramsay assumes. (3) If it was not during his 
boyhood, but at a subsequent date that he made himself 
familiar with Greek philosophy, at what period could it be ? 
Was he as a strict Pharisee likely to expose himself to what 
he must have regarded as a corrupting influence? (4) 
Paul appeals to his Roman citizenship when it was practi- 
cally advantageous to him ; but there is no reference to any 
Greek culture he had acquired in all his letters to the Gen- 
tiles such as the allusions to his Jewish training and stand- 
point. This seems inexplicable if Gentile influences had. 
been so potent in shaping his view and outlook as the. 
Apostle to the Gentiles, as Sir William Ramsay represents. 
(5) The distinctive features of Paul’s attitude to the law, 
and of his insistence on justification by faith alone are, to me 
at least, inexplicable unless as a violent reaction against a 
rigid Jewish legalism unmodified by such influences of 
Hellenism as are insisted on. 

This universalism was implicit in his Gospel, which resulted 
from his experience of Christ’s saving grace apart from the 
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Jewish law, and this his Tarsian environment might have 
confirmed but could not have produced. So also was his 
view of freedom. This would be the answer I should 
offer to Sir William Ramsay’s challenge: “ How was it, and 
in virtue of what education and character was it, that Paul 
caught this feature in the teaching of Jesus ¢”’ (EXPOSITOR 
for October, 1911, p. 293). It was not Paul’s previous edu- 
cation, but his present experience of Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, which so vitalised for him features of the teaching of 
Jesus which others had failed to appreciate. As Sir William 
Ramsay with me regards the conversion of Paul as brought 
about by an objective appearance of Jesus, and not as merely 
the resultant of previous subjective conditions of Paul’s 
thought and life, I can with him use this argument. As it 
is possible that James was influenced by Paul, I do not 
press my appeal to his phrase, “‘ the law of liberty,” nor does 
my argument require it, as even if Paul alone appreciated 
Christ’s teaching on this subject, I have already offered an 
alternative explanation of the fact. Paul’s familiarity with 
Greek and Roman life as shown in his metaphors, the 
last argument that Sir William Ramsay offers, seems to me 
adequately accounted for by what I have freely conceded of 
Gentile influence on Paul in his early years, in his travels, 
in his visits to his native city. For these reasons I must 
confess that I am not yet convinced that Sir William 
Ramsay has not overstated the case; but I should gladly 
welcome any further light on the subject. 

I may add an explanation of two minor matters. In a 
note on p. 289 Sir William Ramsay writes: “this and some 
following qnotations are taken by Principal Garvie from (as 
I think) my Cities of St. Paul.” The words suggest at least 
that I had failed to give the proper references ; but I find that 
in each case I have given the page of this book from which a 
quotation is taken. I had passed for the press the proofs of 
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the book in which the article Sir William Ramsay refers to 
is being republished before I read his article; and it was, 
therefore, impossible for me to deal with his reply to my 
statements there. This omission in the book where it 
appears is not to be regarded as any discourtesy to an 
author, for whose contributions to New Testament scholar- 
ship I feel so great an admiration and gratitude that I regret 
to have to persist in a difference of opinion from him. 
ALFRED E. GaRvIE. 


ST. MATTHEW XVI. 18. 


In the Greek version of our Lord’s words a distinction seems 
to be drawn between Peter, which is by interpretation “a 
stone,” and the Rock on which Christ would build His 
Church. The probability that our Lord intended such a 
distinction is apparently strengthened by the fact that the 
term ‘“ Rock,” when used metaphorically, in the Old Testa- 
ment always refers to God and in the New Testament to 
Christ. Accordingly a large number of writers consider 
that our Lord in this passage uses the expression “‘ Rock ” 
as a paraphrase for Himself. “On this Rock, that is, on 
Me.” Indeed, Zwingli declared humself unable to under- 
stand how there could be any doubt on the point : “‘ There is 
no doubt He is speaking of Himself, and there is not the 
least ambiguity.” 

Many, however, have entertained considerable doubts. 
It has been pointed out that elsewhere, where our Lord 
refers to Himself in this indirect namner (as e.g. in John ii. 
19), the context makes His meaning perfectly clear. We 
find similar expressions in classical authors, but in no case 
is any name introduced which would render the allusion at 
all doubtful. Moreover, in the passage before us our Lord 
is plainly promising St. Peter something in return for his 
profession of faith, and we expect a statement about Peter 
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and not about Christ. It is an additional argument that 
in similar instances in the Old Testament the speaker goes 
on to point out that the character or position of the person 
referred to corresponds to his name: “‘ Thy name shall be 
Abraham, for a father of many nations have I made thee ”’ ; 
“Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel ; for 
as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed.”” We should, therefore, expect this passage 
to run in the same way, “‘ Thou art Peter, because on thee 
I will build My Church.” 

These objections seem fatal to the identification of the 
Rock with Christ, and suggest that it must be connected in 
some way with St. Peter. Accordingly many writers, 
desirous of maintaining the obvious reference to the apostle, 
and also of preserving the distinction between Peter (a 
stone) and the Rock on which the Church was to be built, 
regard the Rock as the confession made by St. Peter. We 
may unhesitatingly admit that this explanation contains 
an element of the true solution, that this belief is the very 
foundation of the Christian Church. Still it cannot be the 
idea in the passage before us. Wherever in the New Testa- 
ment the erection of the Church is spoken of, the stones of 
which it is composed and the foundation on which it rests 
are represented as men and not as doctrines. Even 1 Cor. 
iii. 10-12 (a passage which we shall consider presently) is 
no exception to the rule. 

In all probability the distinction drawn between “ stone ” 
and “ rock,” which has occasioned all the difficulty, is based 
ona mistake. If our Lord, as is probable, spoke in Aramaic, 
the word used, Cephas, would denote either rock or stone. 
In this case, whichever of the two renderings we adopt, we 
evidently cannot give the word two different meanings in 
the same verse. We have accordingly two explanations 
to choose from; either ‘‘ Thou art Cephas, a rock, and on 
this rock’; or “Thou art Cephas, a stone, and on this 
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stone.” Both translations are equally possible as renderings 
of the Aramaic original, and our choice between them will 
have to be decided by other considerations. 

It is the opinion of many commentators that the former 
alternative is correct, ‘‘ Thou art Cephas, a rock, and on this 
rock (i.e. on thee) I will build My Church.” Nor is this 
exegesis confined to Romanist theologians; Protestant 
writers are equally explicit. Moreover, it is possible to meet 
the objection that Rock is a Divine title. It is argued that 
our Lord here regards St. Peter as His vicar and deputy, 
and states that His Church will be built on him as a second- 
ary foundation. The question, how far this is a valid answer, 
evidently depends on other considerations. It certainly — 
offers a consistent explanation of the passage. 

Still, plausible as this explanation seems at first sight, 
there are decisive objections to it. It would appear obvious 
that when St. Matthew speaks of the Church as built on St. 
Peter, when St. John represents it as built on the twelve 
apostles, and St. Paul writes that it is built on the apostles 
and prophets, the phrase must have the same meaning in 
all three passages. We are compelled to prefer the explana- 
tion which equally suits them all, to the explanation which 
is only applicable to one of them. Moreover, the figure used 
is that of a building, and we should expect the component 
parts to be stones rather than rocks. Morison feels the diffi- 
culty and tries to meet it, but his explanation appears far- 
fetched. He thinks our Lord used the phrase “ pieces of 
rock,” because He spoke at Caesarea Philippi: “It was in 
the midst of this scenery of cliff, and rock . . . and cyclo- 
pean pieces of rock ... fit for foundation stones... 
that our Lord uttered the language we are considering.” 
It will be noticed that our Lord did not use the phrase 
“pieces of rock,” but “on this rock.” Morison indeed Tis 
endeavouring to retain the word “ rock,” and to explain 
it as “‘a gigantic foundation stone.” 
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Consequently we turn to the other rendering, ‘“‘ Thou art 
Cephas, a stone, and on this stone I will build My Church.” 
It is a perfectly allowable translation of the Aramaic word 
and agrees with the explanation of the name, Cephas, given 
in the Gospel of St. John, “ Thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is by interpretation a stone.” It is an interpretation 
which exactly suits the figure, which is that of a building 
made up of many stones and of which St. Peter is the founda- 
tion stone. Accordingly it only remains to consider in 
what sense, and for what reason, this title is here given to 
the apostle. | 

A view, which is met with in many writers, is that St. 
Peter is here called the foundation stone because of his 
energy in founding the Church. In the same way St. John 
speaks of the twelve apostles as foundation stones because 
of their zeal and ability ; and for the same reason St. Paul 
extends the metaphor to the prophets also. Still, though 
so widely supported, this explanation is absolutely impos- 
sible. The foundation does not erect the building, but is 
itself part of the building erected. Moreover, in the passage 
before us our Lord expressly states that the Church will be 
built by Himself, and the idea that St. Peter was to be the 
builder is excluded. 

These objections are avoided by the explanation that the 
apostle was called the foundation stone because it was 
through his instrumentality that both Jews and Gentiles 
were to enter the Christian Church. It was owing to his 
preaching that 3,000 men were converted on the first Whit- 
Sunday. It was St. Peter who, before the appointment of 
St. Paul, was taught to call no one common or unclean. The 
facts are undeniable, but they in no way account for the 
metaphor. Men do not enter a building through the founda- 
tion stone. We should expect, and we actually find, quite 
a different metaphor to express that idea. “‘ I am the door ; 
by Me if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” It is per- 
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fectly legitimate exegesis to explain that the promise of the 
keys meant that St. Peter would open by his preaching the 
door of admission to the Church ; but different metaphors 
mean different things. 

Nor is it any more correct to state that our Lord here 
makes St. Peter the principal stone in the building, or, in 
other words, assigns to him the chief position in the Church. 
Yet this view has been extensively held, by Anglicans and 
Protestants as well as by Romanists. Their view of what 
the primacy consisted in may vary, but they all agree that 
St. Peter is here regarded as the chief stone in the future 
building. This, however, is to confuse ancient with modern 
ideas of the relative importance of stones in a building. In 
the Bible the most important stone is, not the foundation 
stone, but the corner stone. Here our Lord is represented 
as separate from the building, for He is its Builder ; just 
as elsewhere He is regarded apart from the Body, for He is 
its Saviour. Yet He is also a stone in the building and a part 
of the Body ; and in either case He is, He cannot but be, 
chief and first. Thus St. Paul represents our Lord as the 
Head, part of the Body but the principal part, while we are 
merely the members. Elsewhere he represents Him as the 
corner stone, one stone in the building but the chief stone, 
while the apostles and prophets are only foundation stones. 
The same idea is brought before us in the Old Testament in 
Psalm cxviii. 22, where we read that “ the stone which the 
builders refused is become the head stone of the corner.”’ 
We imagine that few would be found to dispute the exegesis 
of De Wette, “A stone, rejected by the builders as useless, 
has been chosen and set in the place of chief importance.” 
The same fact comes out in another way. In Isaiah xxviii. 
16 the writer wished to point out thatthe stone laid for a 
foundation was also to be the principal stone in the building. 
There was a simple way in which he could state this fact, 
and accordingly he adopted that method. He described 
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it as the corner stone, ‘“‘ Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation, 
a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone.” 

On the other hand, we must not evacuate the term 
“foundation stone ”’ of all meaning and make it merely one 
of the stones in the building. Yet this view also, with vari- 
ous modifications, has been extensively held. It has been 
maintained that all the apostles, or even all true believers, 
were the Rock of which Christ spoke ; “ It was said to Peter 
and to every Peter.” This explanation ultimately rests on 
the opinion that St. Peter was only giving expression to 
what was common knowledge; that the other apostles 
knew, only St. Peter replied before them. Such exegesis 
flatly contradicts our Lord’s express declaration that it was 
a special and personal revelation made to St. Peter by God. 
Equally was the promise personal to St. Peter. No mention 
was made by our Lord of any other apostle. 

The foundation stone was not the principal stone nor was 
it merely an ordinary stone. It was the stone first laid. 
St. Peter was the first to realise that the man Jesus was in 
very truth the Son of the living God. Our Lord’s statement 
leaves no possible room for doubt on the point, and the two 
passages in which others are apparently represented as anti- 
cipating St. Peter’s confession must be otherwise explained. 
Nathanael used very similar language at the beginning of 
our Lord’s ministry, but the meaning of his words must be 
different, for he received no praise on account of his con- 
fession. Moreover, so far from his acknowledgment being 
regarded as anything extraordinary, he was promised that 
a greater revelation would be granted him: “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man.” A little later the A.V. represents St. Peter himself 
as employing after the Feeding of the Five Thousand the 
same language he used at Caesarea Philippi: “ Thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” The R.V., however, 
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informs us that on the former occasion he merely declared 
that our Lord was “the Holy One of God.” Such an 
acknowledgment involved no departure from the ordinary 
Jewish standpoint, and scarcely differed in kind from the 
statement of Nicodemus. On the other hand, the confession 
made at Caesarea Philippi contained the essential principle 
by which a member of the Christian society was distinguished 
from a heathen or a Jew. Consequently St. Peter, who 
first made it, became the foundation stone of the new Church. 
We find the same idea in every passage where the same 
metaphor occurs. In Revelation xxi. 14 St. John speaks of 
the twelve apostles as the foundation stones of the wall of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, in other words, as the first believers in 
Christ from the members of the Jewish Church. In Ephesians 
ii. 20 St. Paul writing to Gentiles speaks of ‘“ the apostles 
(not necessarily the Twelve) and prophets ” as the founda- 
tion, that is, as those from among the heathen to whom first 
came the revelation of God and of Christ. In 1 Corinthians iii. 
10-15 St. Paul is speaking of doctrines, not of men, but the 
idea is precisely similar. The foundation is the teaching first 
given: the superstructure is the teaching imparted later. 
If the doctrine was to be Christian at all, and not Jewish or 
heathen, the initial teaching must contain an account of the 
life and work, the death and resurrection of our Lord. 
Lastly, it is probable that St. Peter was thinking of the pro- 
mise made to himself, when he wrote ii. 4,5 of his First 
Epistle, “To whom coming as unto a living stone, disallowed 
indeed of men, but chosen of God and precious, ye also, as 
living stones, are built up a spiritual house.” The context 
makes it clear that by “coming” he meant believing in 
Christ as the corner stone, the chief stone, of the spiritual 
house. Those who believe in Christ, as St. Peter did, 
though they may not be foundation stones, will yet in their 
proper order be built up as living stones in the Church of 
Christ. H. H. B. Ayuas. 


THE THOUGHT OF PAUL. 
V. THE HELLENISM or Pavt. 


Just a few words more with regard to the Hellenism of 
Paul in response to Principal Garvie’s courteous and friendly 
paper!* The character of the great Apostle was far too 
complex to be conceived and expressed in exactly the same 
way by two students who approach him on independent and 
different lines. Principal Garvie and I will doubtless continue 
to study, and to differ in certain matters from one another, 
and, as I believe, each to respect the other’s opinion. 

There are just two points on which we might perhaps 
approximate without much difficulty to a common view 

“through clearer conception of the meaning of Paul’s own 
words. 

(1) Principal Garvie quotes the Apostle’s account, as 
given in Acts xxii. 3, of his training, ‘‘ brought up in Jerusa- 
lem at the feet of Gamaliel”; and says that, while “the 
exact age at which Paul came to Jerusalem ”’ is uncertain, 
“yet surely it must have been as a boy of twelve or thirteen 
at the very latest, if the words are not to be emptied of all 
meaning.” 

As to this I am compelled to differ. This estimate of 
age would suit Acts xxii. 3 quite well; but would it suit 
Acts xxvi. 4 where Paul defines ‘‘ my manner of life from 
my youth up, . . . among mine own nation and at Jeru- 
salem ” ? 2? what meaning are we to gather out of the words 


1 Expositor, November 1911, p. 470 f. 

2 I need not here go into the question of reading. The true text which 
certainly has “and at Jerusalem” (re), only makes clearer the fact 
that Paul did not como to Jerusalem and Gamaliel until he could be called 
a veos. 
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“from my youth up”? I see nothing in xxii. 3 to prove 
that Paul came to Jerusalem at thirteen years of age or 
earlier. I see everything in xxvi. 4 to prove that he came 
later than thirteen. One who had come to Jerusalem 
as a young boy under thirteen would not have said “from 
my youth up,” but rather “from my childhood up.” A 
Neos was a grown man, not a child of thirteen... Paul was 
a Neos when he came to Jerusalem to study, or even before 
he came. 

So far as concerns his studying in the rhetorical schools 
at Tarsus (which may for want of a more exact term be 
called the “‘ University ” of Tarsus), we have no reason to 
think that an able boy might not attend these schools at an 
early age. We have no exact statistics on the subject, 
and no knowledge. In such matters the age of entering on 
higher study varies widely. My wife’s father was fully 
ready for the University of Glasgow at eleven years of age, 
and was kept at home for a year until he was more mature 
physically. Two of the best classical scholars I have come 
in contact with entered the University of Aberdeen at 
fourteen ; and I have known several who would have done 
much better to come a year or two earlier than they did. 
Yet sixteen or seventeen has been the most common age 
in my experience, although the average was raised by a 
certain number of much older students. In such matters 
averages are quite valueless as a standard to apply to an 
individual case. 

Moreover, it always remains an open question, how much 
Paul learned from the educated atmosphere in which he 
was brought up as a boy, how much from formal instruction 
in public classes, and how much from training by individual 
teachers in his own home. There is a general tendency, of 


tt Even though, as I think, véos in Anatolian usage encroached on and 
displaced é&pnBos, still a boy{of thirteen would hardly be even an ephebos, 
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which I find numberless examples in my own circle of acquain- 
tance, to set down to the credit of schooling much which is 
due simply to the natural growth of the intellectual and 
physical powers of the boy or girl. One attributes to the 
influence of the school a good deal which would have been 
learned apart from school. I do not intend or wish to de- 
preciate school training: unless the school is very poorly 
managed, its influence is powerful and beneficent. Especi- 
ally in cases where custom or carelessness entrusts the edu- 
cation of a child mainly to school-teachers and frees the 
parents largely from the onerous duty of training the child, 
the importance of the school and the school teachers is incal- 
culable. Yet, even taking all this into account, I have 
nothing to retract from the above sentences. 

This extra-scholastic training Paul received in abundance 
and in impressive and judicious form, as I should be inclined 
to gather from Philippians iii. 5. Such training has always 
been characteristic of Jewish home life, and its central point 
and main force lay in the family festival of the Passover 
with its religious and historical lessons. 

Probably Principal Garvie has built more than I should 
be ready to accept upon the single word “brought up ” 
(avaTeOpappévos), as if it necessarily implied the rearing 
ofachild. This, however, is too much toinfer. The simple 
and the compound verb are not used solely of children, a 
point on which we need not here enter. The two passages, 
Acts xxvi. 4 and xxii. 3, taken together, seem to me to be per- 
fectly satisfied by the interpretation that Paul, when he 
became old enough to choose for himself—an age which 
varies greatly in different persons—deliberately selected and 
devoted himself to the Divine service in his own land among 
his own people at the Holy City, and went up to Jerusalem 
to learn at the feet of Gamaliel. Other passages in his 
letters, especially Philippians iii. 15 and the Apologia pro 
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vita sua in 1 Corinthians vii. 25 f.,1 seem to me to require 
the interpretation that Paul was brought up to a certain 
stage at Tarsus in the fashion needed for a Jewish boy who 
was born in the local aristocracy as a Roman citizen and a 
burgess of Tarsus, and that with full knowledge and conscious 
choice he selected, like Moses, the life of serving God and 
his people through training in the Law at Jerusalem. 

That Paul spoke the ‘‘ Hebrew ” language fluently seems 
in no way inconsistent with the upbringing in a Pharisaic 
household of Jews who were Roman citizens. In modern 
times I have known Jews who learned Hebrew early in life, 
though living in western European lands, far removed from 
many of the influences which were acting on a strict Jewish 
household in Tarsus, such as the visits to Jerusalem for the 
feasts and the easy free connexion with the Holy City. 
That a household of Graeco-Roman citizens should at once 
remain strictly Jewish and yet be learned in all the wisdom 
of the Roman Imperial world of the East seems to me quite 
natural and in perfect accordance with previous and sub- 
sequent Hebrew history. 

(2) Principal Garvie says that: “ Paul’s familiarity with 
Greek and Roman life as shown in his metaphors, the last 
argument which Sir William Ramsay offers, seems to me 
adequately accounted for by what I have freely conceded 
of Gentile influence on Paul in his early years, in his travels, 
in his visits to his native city.” As to Paul’s “ early years,” 
that is the point in discussion; and the Principal seems 
to concede at one time what he refuses at another. Accord- 
ing to his own expression on p. 472, “‘ Jewish exclusiveness 
would have prevented what” he here concedes. If it was 
allowed that Paul should mix so freely in childhood with 
the Greeks as to speak with such sympathetic insight regard- 
ing the intensity of effort in sports (which were abhorred 

+ Expositor, Oct., 1900, p. 288 f. _ 
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by the strict Palestinian Jews) and to compare this intensity 
of effort with the spirit needed for living the truly religious 
life, why should he be debarred from coming into any rela- 
tion with the Greek education, which was absolutely neces- 
sary to enable his father to play his part as a Roman citizen 
and a Greek burgess ? As a boy under fourteen he was, on 
that theory, allowed to come during his most impressionable 
age into a position of complete familiarity with the spirit 
of Greek athletic and municipal life, so that words and 
ideas taken from it suggest themselves to him in the mood 
when he is most inspired with the beauty and character of 
the true life. When he rises to the most sublime utterance 
regarding the magnificence and perfection and glory of the 
Saviour’s victory on the Cross, he expresses his glowing 
thought in metaphor from a Roman triumph, which of 
course he could never have seen and about which he could 
have learned only in the course of a Roman education in 
the duties and dignity of Roman citizenship. 

All this implies, so far as I can judge, a deep and. hearty 
comprehension of Graeco-Roman life, and remains wholly 
inexplicable without that comprehension. Who can com- 
prehend without sympathy ? The idea is unthinkable. 

Nor does later Gentile influence on Paul “in his travels 
and in his visits to his native city,’ seem to me to furnish 
any adequate explanation. Either the visits took place 
during the years when he was still young and impression- 
able—the very point under discussion—or they were too 
late to meet the facts of the case. I do not think that he 
went to Jerusalem to study there during some months of 
each year, and returned to Tarsus to spend his holidays at 
home, like a modern University undergraduate. He went 
to Jerusalem to devote his life to his people and his God 
and the Law of God. The experiences of his travels, after 
he became a Christian, when he was over thirty or over 
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forty, do not mould the inmost spirit in such a way that 
metaphors from those ‘experiences rise to the mind in 
moments of deep feeling, as is the case with a number of 
the athletic metaphors used by Paul to express the ideas 
that he thought most holy and divine. My friend is, as I 
think, confusing the attitude of the Tarsian-Roman Paul 
with the feelings of a narrow Palestinian Jew. 

There is not the shadow of a trace of ‘evidence that either 
Paul or the Hellenistic Jews considered Greek philosophy 
to be in itself “a corrupting influence.’’ Nor does Principal 
Garvie adduce any evidence to that effect : he only speaks on 
p. 472 of Greek philosophy as a thing which Paul “ must have 
regarded as a corrupting influence.” Certainly Paul was 
in the last degree unlikely to spend any time after he became 
a Christian in studying philosophy. So far every one will 
agree with the Principal. Paul had already gone through 
it and come out on the other side (as some one said about 
Jowett and Hegelianism). It was not necessary for a mind 
like Paul’s to spend long years in studying Greek philosophy, 
as the ordinary modern undergraduate does. He caught 
up its ideas and traversed the philosophy of his time as a 
great mathematician sweeps over a new treatise in his 
subject, making himself master of it all in the time that an 
ordinary person would spend in misunderstanding the first 
few pages, because he recognises much that is already half 
consciously outlined in his own mind. 

From the legislation of Moses (if, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, and without any disrespect to some great modern 
scholars who deny that an individual corresponding to the 
name Moses ever existed, we may assume for the moment 
the reality of his life and work) one might argue that he 
was a highly educated man, familiar with all the wisdom of 
his time. Any one who argued in this way would be met 
with the reply that Moses was too characteristic and patriotic 
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a Jew to have deeply studied extraneous literature, were it 
not for the recorded fact that Moses was educated mainly 
in that non-Jewish wisdom and hardly participated except 
at brief intervals and almost by stealth in the tradition of 
his own people. 

So it was and must be with Paul. It was the wideness 
of his early experiences and training that made him the one 
Apostle able to appreciate fully, to lay special emphasis on, 
and to make clear to the world, the spirit of freedom and 
the universalism in the teaching and life and death of Jesus. 
My friend replies that it was not Paul’s previous education, 
but his present experience of Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
which so vitalised for him features of the teaching of Jesus 
which others had failed to appreciate.” But this “ present 
experience of Christ as Saviour ” was as vividly and vitally 
present to the other Apostles as to Paul; and the question 
is, why they “failed to appreciate” the side which Paul 
appreciated. It was the individuality, the nature, the char- 
acter of Paul which, after he had been laid hold of by Jesus, 
“ vitalised for him features . . . which others had failed to 
appreciate ”’ ; and Paul, in his whole nature, had been made 
by his entire education and previous experience. The rest 
did not catch this feature as Paul did ; but as soon as Paul 
caught it and stated it clearly, the other Apostles as a body 
appreciated it, and accepted Paul’s position. The only 
Christian who seemed to be on the point of catching the 
Pauline view before Paul was Stephen, the great Hellenist 
Jew. 

The experience of a higher teacher is always the same. 
Let him state his view as clearly as he can to a class, and he 

1 It is in my view necessary to hold closely together in thought the 
three: the teaching was of small value without the life and the death. 
So Paulheld, and such is the fact. That is the one answer to those who 


maintain that the historical truth of the life and the death of Jesus is 
unimportant, and that what is really important for the world is His teaching. 
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is fortunate if even one catches immediately the spirit, 
and what the teacher deems the fundamental truth of the 
teaching. The rest, however devoted and in a sense appre- 
ciative, are Wagners to this Faustus. 

Principal Garvie and I are so far agreed that we regard 
the Jewish inheritance and home training and nature as the 
fundamental and dominant factor in the thought and life 
of Paul. First of all, at all times, in all situations, we fee] 
in him the Jew. But I incline to lay more emphasis on the 
fact that in Paul we feel always the educated Jew, trained 
to life as a Roman citizen in the most aristocratic position 
among the population of the great Hellenised, yet more 
than half Asiatic, city of Tarsus. Principal Garvie would 
lay less stress on this side of Paul’s complex individuality. 
I can understand the philosophic position of Paul only on 
the theory that his expression was influenced by Greek 
philosophy, whereas the Principal (if I rightly apprehend 
him), thinks that it was not so influenced. The difference is, 
in a sense, slight ; yet it implies considerable difference in our 
estimate of Paul’s cast of thought and his early training. 
In the following sections I shall attempt to put my own 
conception from my own point of view. 

Only in regard to one sentence of Principal Garvie’s last 
article (which will evidently not appear in his book, and 
which seems to be a rather hurried expression) must I 
wholly and absolutely disagree. He says on p. 471, “to 
me it seems more probable that Paul was more affected by 
the Tarsian environment on his visit after his conversion than 
during his early years.” On the contrary the influence which 
I seem to see in Paul is one that lies too deep to belong to his 
mature life, and one that depends on circumstances too 
inharmonious with Paul’s mental attitude after he became 
a Christian to be assigned to that period. Only in child- 
hood and the earliest youth is such an influence possible. 
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That Paul during his long residence in Cilicia and Syria, 
after he fled from Jerusalem, was still engaged in thinking 
out the philosophic basis of his religious position I would 
fully concede, though I think that the most important part 
of that work was done in the Arabian solitude ; but nothing 
seems to be more unlikely than that during this process he 
should be studying Greek philosophy or Hellenic manners 
and customs. In recasting his religious and philosophical 
position, his whole previous education served to mould the 
definition of his new thought, as it gradually took clear 
form in his mind. 


VI. Hap Patt A PaILosopHy 2 


We proceed now to the task of describing in its stages 
of growth the way in which Paul looked at the world around 
him and above him. The different influences which helped 
to mould his mind will probably become most readily clear, 
if we try to conceive his thought in its origin and develop- 
ment. My aim is to state an unprofessional opinion in the 
common terms of the present day, neither philosophical nor 
theological, but such terms as one who is neither a philosopher 
nor a theologian can use. I try to express the thoughts 

: which gradually took shape in my mind as I traversed year 
after year the paths which Paul trod in Asia Minor. The 
scenery exercises a strong influence on those who become 
familiar with it; and one who is always thinking about 
Paul has (or thinks that he has) his mind insensibly tuned 
into harmony with Paul’s, as he goes along the same road. 

The modern traveller in a railway train has no such experi- 
ence, and never learns what the influence of scenery is. He 
has no time to see it, while he is hurried past it to gaze for 
a moment on a new scene, which in its turn rapidly fades 
away to the rear. Very different is it when one travels for 
three successive days straight towards one of those lofty 
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peaks, which watch like beacons and guides over the great 
plain of South Galatia, and at last sees the details of the beau- 
tiful mountain grow distinct and take separate form as one 
comes within a few miles of the city over which it keeps 
guard. One thinks of the feelings in Paul’s mind, as he came 
from Cilicia, and saw far in front the great mountain which 
stands high above Derbe and marked the nearest his 
Churches, and the bounds of Galatic Lycaonia and the 
Roman Empire in which his work lay. It is not of pictur- 
esqueness or aesthetic charm that one thinks in such a scene. 
There is a vague consciousness of this; but the thought 
that fills one’s mind is the memory of history and human 
life. The mountain now stands sentinel over two or three 
tiny and dying Turkish villages, and one very small village 
of refugees from Roumelia; yet it is life, not death, that 
is suggested to one’s mind ; but the life and the thought thus 
suggested lie in the past and the future, not in the present. 
One understands then why the mountain is still called the 
Pilgrim Father (Hadji Baba): it is the divinely appointed 
landmark to guide the traveller and the pilgrim ; it was the | 
direct gift of God, and is in every age regarded as one of the 
seats of the Divine power that guards the land. 

Paul did not talk sentimentally about the beauty of the 
mountain or the scenery. One dare not talk after such 
patronising fashion in such a scene: to do so would seem 
sacrilegious. One is thankful and grateful for the awe and 
the guidance. But just as, according to the older and only 
good tradition, when Paul, travelling by the Way of the Sea, 
reached the slight ridge of Kaukab and saw for the first 
time Damascus open before him, and contemplated the scene 
of his self-chosen work, an emotional storm affected him in 
which his mind was raised above its ordinary level to con- 
template the Divine truth, so in some minor degree was it 
when the same man, hurrying towards the Galatian cities 
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after his letter to reclaim the lost, came within sight of the 
mountains that showed where Derbe lay, and watched them 
hour after hour and day after day, as he went onwards to 
his work among them. 

We are all asking the same great questions, and have been 
doing so through the centuries. Paul is one of those who, 
in answering these questions, have gripped the heart of 
mankind. He has been hated by many, and believed in 
by countless thousands, and his influence grows with the 
progress of time. No apology, therefore, is needed for the 
attempt to state what Paul means to one who has been nur- 
tured amid the European Universities of the nineteenth 
century, and then has wandered for many years along the 
Pauline roads with Paulin his hands. Every great poet and 
prophet and religious teacher, while he speaks first of all 
to the men of his own age, has a message for all time. His 
message is never antiquated, because he has penetrated 
beneath the surface to the great principles of life and the 
great forces that sweep through history, and make the 
world’s life. This message, however, has to be re-inter- 
preted by each age for itself in terms of its own life ; and, 
as I might almost say, it has to be re-interpreted by every 
man for his own self in terms of his own life. 

Paul has left to us no formal statement of his religious- 
philosophical position, such as would satisfy the modern 
undergraduate candidate for a degree with Highest Honours 
in the University. We have nothing from his hand re- 
motely approaching the character of a “ Students’ Manual 
of the Religion of Paul.” The Apostle was far too much 
immersed in affairs, even had the requirements and curiosity 
of moderns been within his range of vision. The urgent 
calls of the moment were always pressing upon him, and 
he could never satisfy himself that he was sufficiently re- 
sponding to the calls: “ we were afflicted on every side : 
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without were fightings, within were fears” :1 and again 
“beside those things that are without, there is that which 
presseth upon me daily, anxiety for all the churches : who 
is weak, and I am not weak ? who is made to stumble, and 
I burn not ?”’? 

Hence he wrote only occasional letters on special difficulties 
that occurred among his friends and converts. All his 
epistles were real letters from a man to his friends, discussing 
and advising about the affairs of the moment. The letter to 
the Romans comes nearest to the character of a formal 
exposition, because among the Roman Church he had only a 
few personal friends,’ and little special knowledge of the con- 
dition and questions in that congregation appears in the 
Epistle. Even that letter however is not a complete formal 
treatise explaining his own opinions. It is rather a generali- 
sation of his experience among his other Gentile Churches, 
the expression in a more systematic fashion of the advice 
and teaching which he had found most urgently required 
among them,—rather homiletic than philosophic. 

Yet every statement which he makes in any of his letters 
expresses the judgment of a man who had thought out 
for himself a certain system of philosophy and religion, 
—who had not merely accepted a doctrine taught him by 
others, but had, while accepting this doctrine, brought it 
into relation with his own mind and experience and made 
it part of his own independent and original thought. He 
had found in that doctrine what completed and perfected 
his own life; and he had meditated on it until his whole 


1 2 Cor. vii. 5. 

2 2 Cor. xi. 28. 

®’ That the last chapter of Romans is a misplaced fragment ‘of 'a 
letter to the Ephesians (as a common modern theory regards it) is an idea 
which distorts one’s view of the situation in the Imperial world and in 
the Church generally at that time. It has, however, no bearing on the 
teaching of Paul. 
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past history and the whole history of his own race and of 
the world became a unity. Hence he judged every ques- 
tion that was submitted to him by his followers, and solved 
every difficulty which they had to meet, on the general 
principles into which he had thought himself and by which 
he lived. 

In attempting to understand the way in which this system 
of thought and these principles of judgment had gradually 
developed themselves within Paul’s mind in such a way as 
entirely to recreate and mould his personality—‘‘it is 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in me ” 1—we cannot depend 
for aid on recognising any stages of development within the 
range of Paul’s own letters. His system was already com- 
plete before he was finally called to go forth unto the Gentiles: 
there had been earlier intimations given to him of his future 
work, but not [intimations such that he clearly understood 
them and obeyed them.2 The very fact that at last he 
understood the true nature of the call showed that he was 
now at last fully prepared to answer it. The recognition 
of the right way to put the question of career leads one on 
to answer the question. The answer is already implicit 
in rightly formulating the question. That is the truth 
of science, as well as of life. To know how to put the 
right question marks the creative man in science as in life. 
The beginner can neither put the right question nor set 
rightly about the solution of the complicated general 
problem. 

No development, therefore, in the religious position of 
Paul can be traced in the letters. His religious thought is as 


1 Galatians ii. 20. 

2 The final intimation, which led to immediate action, took place on 
his second visit to Jerusalem (Gal. ii, 10), and is described by himself in 
Acts xxii. 17-21. This seems to be the right and necessary placing of 
that vision. 
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complete in the first as in the last. The apparent differences 
between them in regard to the expression of his teaching 
are due to two causes. 

(1) He had to adapt his teaching both to the special 
needs and to the varying power of comprehension among 
his pupils. He had to solve the pressing difficulties of the 
moment, and he had to speak to them in language that 
they could understand. It was necessary to raise those 
pagans to a higher moral platform before they could even 
comprehend many of the requirements of morality as Paul 
understood it. Their judgment had been distorted, and 
needed to be straightened. The Jews around him started 
on a far higher moral standard, and could feel needs and be 
conscious of sin as the pagans could not. You must talk 
of mathematical principles in very different ways to an 
untaught and to a moderately well trained learner ; and so 
it is with moral principles, as any intelligent missionary 
among a rude or a savage race can bear witness. 

Paul had to create the consciousness of the sin and the 
need, before he could guide rightly the ignorant gropings 
after “Salvation,” 1 which were everywhere manifest in 
the pagan world. Hence he came among the ignorant 
Corinthians “not with verbal or philosophic skill, setting 
forth the mystery [i.e. the deeper and more complicated ex- 
planation of the nature] of God.” He used no “ persuasive 
words of wisdom.” He blazoned before them in simple 
description “the [Divine] Spirit and the power ” thereof. 
It was only “‘ among the mature that he used philosophico- 
religious language.” 2 He would not, in modern parlance, 
have talked to an ordinary audience of “the teleology of 


* All men in the Aegean lands were seeking for “ Salvation,” and making 
prayers and vows for it, but wherein it lay they knew not. Such votive 
stelae are remarkably common bép owrnplas. , 

? 1 Corinthians ii. 1-6. 
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the finite consciousness.” A deep truth underlies those 
words, but that way of expressing them must be reserved 
for an audience in a University, highly trained in philosophic 
terminology: it conveys no meaning to the uneducated 
man. Hence the letters to the Ephesians or Colossians: 
who had already been trained and practised in Christian 
thought, are more philosophic and mystic in language than 
the Corinthian letter. Yet in all the same philosophy, 
the same religion, and the same mysticism lie below the 
surface. 

Again to Timothy, a Christian of long standing and 
experience, yet himself a simple nature without higher 
philosophic training or innate power, a special mode of 
presenting the advanced and practical teaching was appro- 
priate. 

(2) Paul learned much about the best way of approaching 
the pagan world. In method of presentation of his message, 
and in the line of attack on the Roman world (as a stage 
in the attack on the entire world of man), there is a distinct 
development, which is however probably already fully 
completed in the Corinthian letters. 

Still, with all the difficulties of the task clearly in mind, 
we essay it simply because we must. Paul insistently 
presses on the minds of men, and we cannot get clear of 


him. 
VII. Tue Basis or Pavut’s THoucut—(1) Gop 1s. 


Probably no one will hesitate as to what this basis was. 
His whole mind was built on the foundation: God is. It 
was impossible for a true and patriotic Jew to doubt about 
this fundamental truth. 

The whole glory of the Jewish race lay in this belief. 
It had taken many generations and many centuries to work 
this truth into the fabric of the Jewish mind. Only after 
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many errors, many lapses, many a slipping back into poly- 
theism, did this fundamental principle at last establish itself. 
The books of Moses, the reiteration of the ten command- 
ments, the family teaching and the Passover, could only by 
slow degrees eradicate any possibility of an alternative from 
the mind of the Jews. The age of the great Prophets and 
the teaching of history, as the race lived through it, at last 
fixed this deep in the Jewish heart. 

To the Jew the whole glory of his race was concentrated 
in this belief. This distinguished his people from every 
other nation. This one people held firmly the truth, to 
which here and there amid other races a great philosopher 
or a great poet attained by a rather halting and uncertain 
course. So Aeschylus had attained it: “ Zeus, what- 
ever He is and by whatever title it is right to call him, I 
address Him by this name.”’! How great a statement this 
is! How much it contains of Greek history and of Greek 
thought. Yet how poor it seems in comparison with the 
simple and majestic principle of the Jews : God 1s—the living 
and real God. 

Every great man in the Jewish race had been great in 
virtue of his firm hold on this truth ; and his greatness had 
been proportionate to the firmness of his grasp. To doubt 
the existence of the One Living God was to destroy the 
basis on which the nation’s greatness rested. The fool 
might say in his heart “there is no God” ; but Paul does 
not speak to the fools and cannot be understood by them. 
He assumes this principle always. He addresses only 
those who believe it in however wavering and insufficient 
fashion, whether they do so by nature or through the 
compelling and convincing power of experience in life. 
Paul presumes a certain element of wisdom and insight 
among those whom he addresses. The absence of this 


+ Agamemnon, 152. 
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elementary power of rightly judging he regarded as a proof 
of moral degeneration, i.e. of sin. 

He does not attempt to prove to his hearers that God is. 
They must see it for themselves. God has not left Himself 
without witness, in that He did good and gave them from 
heaven rains and fruitful seasons. These are the free 
gifts of God. Men recognise this, and know that it is He 
who is filling their hearts with food and gladness. To the 
present day in Paul’s own Asia Minor a bounteous spring 
flowing from the rock or the earth and turning the ground 
through which it flows from a dry desert into a fruitful 
garden, is called by those who enjoy its benefits, Huda-verdi, 
“* God-has-given.” 

To such men, who had understood this elementary fact 
of the world, Paul addressed himself.2 To the rest, a few 
philosophers, he did not speak. This address opened the 
pagan world of Greece and Rome to him, for almost all 
accepted this principle. The Divine power, which they 
worshipped without recognising its real nature, he set forth 
to them. He pointed out all that followed from this initial 
and fundamental truth. 

To Paul and to every Jew this living God was a real 
power, external to man; He was not the creation of human 
thought, but independent thereof, not a phantom of the 
mind, but an absolute and self-existent reality. Further, as 
man has been made in the image of God, this self-existent 
primal reality is a person. He lives. 

From this axiom that there is one personal God, the single 
self-existent and all-powerful reality, Paul’s thought began. 
To him it was the starting-point of all thinking and the 
guarantee of man’s power to think rightly: it was driven 


1 Paul and Barnabas in Acts xiv. 17, 
2 Acts xvii. 23, 


VOL, I. 82 
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home into his nature by the generations that lay behind him, 
self-evident and final, an ultimate and direct perception, 
not demonstrable by reasoning or argument, but recognised 
intuitively. In the perception of one’s own existence there 
is involved the recognition or the assumption of the exist- 
ence of God. You cannot get behind that. Thought 
moves onward from that. 

Such, then, is Paul’s position. You must have that or 
nothing. In God alone is confidence. Without Him life 
is a rudderless drifting on a troubled sea. With Him the 
world becomes intelligible and real as the envisagement or 
the work of God. 

This direct perception Paul would call the first expression 
of Faith. By Faith we know this primal truth. “ Faith is 
the giving substance to things hoped for, the test of things 
not seen... .1 By Faith we understand that the universe 
has been framed by the word of God.” Faith is the guide 
and the moving force in every right act of human life. 
Without this power of Faith we cannot make even one 
sure step. 

To the loose and vague thinker this seems a big assump- 
tion—but that is only because he thinks loosely and 
vaguely. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


1 Hebrews xi. 1 may be quoted as indirectly attesting the ideas of Paul, 
being (as the writer believes) composed in communication with him, by 
an intimate friend who expresses from an independent point of view and 
in non-Pauline words the fundamental idea of Paulinism. 
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THE SADDUCEAN CHRISTIANS OF DAMASCUS. 


THE Zadokite document published by Dr. Schechter, of 
New York, through the Cambridge University Press towards 
the end of last year has now entered on ithe stage of full 
discussion. The history of the controversy so far is as 
follows : In the Introduction to his edition of the text, Dr. 
Schechter considered the Teacher of Righteousness spoken 
of in the exordium, of which a translation is given in this 
article, to be identical with the Messiah descended from 
Aaron and Israel, who is first mentioned near the beginning 
of the same portion of the text. The historical, or rather 
traditional, person meant by this Messiah was, according to 
him, a certain Zadok, the reputed founder of the Zadokite 
sect, whom the learned editor is inclined to place somewhere 
early in the second century B.c. 

Instead, however, of identifying the sect of the document 
with the Sadducees, he holds that his new find emanated 
from the Dositheans, a body of sectaries whose history is 
admittedly as vague and uncertain as anything can be, but 
whom Dr. Schechterjsupposes to have been an offshoot from 
the second century Zadokites. The character styled by the 
sectaries Belial, “the man of scoffing,” and “the man of 
lies,” is according to him merely a personification of the 
Hellenistic persecutions which preceded the Maccabean 
revolt. On November 26 last year the present writer pub- 
lished a signed article in The Atheneum, in which Dr. 
Schechter’s explanations were disputed all along the line, 
and the theory was put forward that the Messiah from Aaron 
and Israel, who must on mere grounds of correct construing 
be regarded as different from the Teacher of Righteousness, 
represents none,other than John the Baptist, that religious 
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leader being described as one who caused. the people “ to 
meditate over their sin ” so that they knew themselves to be 
“ouilty men.” The Teacher of Righteousness, by whose 
agency the gift of the Holy Spirit was (according to this 
reading of the document) bestowed on His followers, could, 
after the first identification, be applied to no one but Jesus 
Himself. That, furthermore, St. Paul should have been 
stigmatised by the fanatical Judaisers, from whom the docu- 
ment emanated, as Belial who led the people away from the 
observance of everything that to them was most sacred, 
could, in the light of all that we know of early Christian 
history and of the Apostle’s difficulties and struggles, not be 
in the least surprising. 

Such a view of the document had naturally something 
startling about it. The notices of the discussion which 
appeared in the general Press lett, of course, the matter 
exactly where it stood before. But scholars set to work at 
once keenly to study the text itself. In a spirited review 
which appeared in The Jewish Chromicle for December 9, 
1910, Mr. Israel Abrahams contrasted Dr. Schechter’s theory 
with that advocated in The Athenewm, without, however, 
arriving at a sufficiently definite conclusion on the matter. 
The next longer article on the subject appeared early this 
year in Reformation (No. 7) from the pen of Professor H. L. 
Strack. As he, however, promises a fuller treatment of the 
subject after a more searching examination (“ nach genauerer 
Untersuchung ”’) of the text, his final judgment yet remains 
to be made known. In the article referred to * he provision- 
ally accepts Dr. Schechter’s Dosithean theory, but refers the 
events in question to B.c. 47 or 27, instead of that scholar’s 


1 The criticism of Professor Strack’s provisional interpretation of one 
vital point in the document will be discussed farther on in the present 
article in connexion with the paper on the “Two Zadokite Messiahs”’ 
in The Journal of Theological Studies for last April. 
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290 B.c. ora hundred years later. Professor W. Bacher, ina 
long contribution to the Zeitschrift fiir Hebréische Biblio- 
graphie for January-February (an article which should 
on many essential points, in the opinion of the present writer, 
also be regarded as provisional) passes over lightly the 
Dosithean part of Dr. Schechter’s theory, though agreeing 
with him on the general Zadokite interpretation ; but it is 
significant that he definitely refers the composition of the 
document to the earlier part of the second half-century of 
the Christian Era, thus coming in this respect very near the 
standpoint adopted in the Atheneum article (more on this 
point, however, presently). The similar position taken up 
by M. Israel Lévi, of Paris, is sufficiently indicated by the 
title: ‘Un Ecrit Sadducéen ‘Antérieur 4 la Destruction du 
Temple,” under which he began a series of articles in the 
“Revue des Etudes Juives”’ for April. Three important 
attempts to solve the problem were made in leading American 
theological quarterlies for July. Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, in 
The American Journal of Theology, tries to show that the 
document is not Sadducean, but represents a manifesto of a 
Samaritan sect founded by Dositheus in the first century 
before the Christian Era. Professor George F. Moore, writ- 
ing in The Harvard Theological Review, places the migration 
of the sect to Damascus and the writing of their manifesto in 
the middle of the second century B.c. or near the time of the 
disasters under Antiochus Epiphanes. He rejects, however, 
both the Sadducean and the Dosithean hypothesis, and 
regards the body of sectaries as so far not otherwise known. 
In an article, lastly, contributed by Dr. William Hayes Ward 
to Bibliotheca Sacra the opinion is put forward that the sect 
had greater affinities with the Pharisees than with the Saddu- 
cees, and it is there considered likely “that the date would 
be soon after the persecution of the Pharisees by the Saddu- 
cean Alexander Jannaus, or not long before the middle of 
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the first century B.c.”? The latest account given of the docu- 
ment appeared in The Jewish Review for September, the 
writer being Dr. S. Poznariski, of Warsaw. The general 
position there adopted is a strictly impartial one, the problem 
being regarded as so far insoluble. On the question of the 
date of composition, however, the time immediately preced- 
ing or immediately following the destruction of the Second 
Temple is definitely adopted. The impression which the 
document has made on this serious critic is shown in his 
expression of opinion that the problem “is calculated to 
evoke the ingenuity of scholars to such a degree that the 
research of the next few years will be even more concentrated 
upon our publication than it was on the book which followed 
the discovery of the Hebrew Sirach.” 

The opinion of the present writer has since the beginning of 
the controversy become considerably strengthened, partly 
through fresh points that have revealed themselves in the 
document, and partly through a general consideration of the 
historico-religious problem that is involved. It must also 
be owned that he finds additional confirmation of his view 
in what he regards as the ineffectual arguments that have 
been put forward in favour of opposing theories, the process 
of elimination of rival hypotheses being naturally here, as 
in problems of a similar kind, of high value. 

The main strength of the early Judaeo-Christian interpre- 
tation of the document must, of course, continue to lie in the 
apparent impossibility of satisfactorily identifying the chief 
characters referred to in it with any other historical persons 


1 It is from a critical point of view worth noting that in the New York 
Independent for September, Dr. Ward treats the rejection (may be, tempor- 
arily) of the present writer’s theory by the three American scholars named 
(Dr. Ward himself, as has been seen, included) as a kind of consensus 
against that theory ; but the consensus of all the scholars named by him 
in the same Journal would with equal cogency show the untenableness of 


his own theory that the document emanated |from a section of the 
Pharisees. 


| 
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except John the Baptist, Christ, and St. Paul; and in order 
to set out this view of the case in full and proper form amidst 
the attendant circumstances of time and place, it seems best 
to give a translation of the exordium of the manifesto, with a 
running commentary on it in the form of “‘ Notes and Dis- 
cussions,” and to preface the rendering of the text by a 
series of remarks on the vital questions which demand a 


b) 


solution one way or the other. 


I. Vital Questions Involved. 


1. The question of date—There are two time indications 
in the document, of which the first, though having so far 
proved sufficiently perplexing, may reasonably be referred 
to near the time styled Anno Dominz, and the second in its 
full natural sense pointing to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus in a.p. 70. 

a. On p. I, ll. 5-8 we have the following sentence, which 
will in its full context be found farther on in the article :— 
** And at the end of the wrath, [namely]three hundred and 
ninety years after delivering them into the hand of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, King of Babel, has he visited them, and caused 
to sprout from Israel and Aaron a root of planting,” etc. 

As the destruction of the Holy City by the armies of the 
Babylonian king just named took place in the year 586 
B.0., 390 years after that event would, on the ordinary reck- 
oning, bring us to B.c.196. Strangely enough, Dr. Schechter 
made 290 of it, and—almost more remarkable still—the 
twenty years or so that elapsed between that period and the 
appearance of the Teacher of Righteousness would according 
to him take us into the second quarter of the next century, 
namely, “the Hellenistic persecutions preceding the Macca- 
bean revolt ’’ (Introduction, p. xii.). As, however, the result 
thus obtained did not seem to recommend itself on other 
grounds, Dr. Schechter was strongly inclined to the opinion 
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that the 390 years stand for 490 years, and that this longer 
period itself is not to be taken literally, as it was in all prob- 
ability only intended to signify a round number originating 
in the prophetic idea of seventy weeks of years* (Introduc- 
tion, pp. xxii.-xxiii.). The argument hereupon put forward 
by the present writer was that, if the date is in any case 
inexact, we are left free to gather our impressions of the 
period to which the document points from the characterisa- 
tion of the persons and events referred to in it. 

It now seems more probable, however, that the 390 years 
are to be taken seriously ? from the original author’s point 
of view, and that he merely worked on a faulty chronology 
that was in one form or another prevalent in his time. Ac- 
cording to the accepted reckoning, the Persian domination of 
Palestine lasted from 538 (Ist year of Cyrus) to 332 (Alex- 
ander’s invasion of Palestine), and the entire period that 
elapsed between the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the year designated Anno Domini is taken to 
have occupied 586 years. But in the Séder ‘Olam Rabbah 
(generally ascribed to R. Yosé b. Halafta, who lived in the 
second half of the second century A.D.), as well asin the 
Talmudic tractate, ‘Abodah Zarah, fol. 9a, we have the follow- 
ing quasi-chronological statement :—“‘ Persian rule, while the 
Temple was standing, lasted 34 years ; Greek rule, while the 
Temple was standing, extended over 180 years; Hasmon- 
aean supremacy, while the Temple was standing, continued 
for 103 years ; Herodian rule also lasted 103 years.”—It will 


* For a similar explanation of the erroneous early Jewish chronology, 
to which reference will be made presently, see The Jewish Encyclopedia, 
vol. iv., pp. 70-71. 

* This view appears to be confirmed by the analogy of the 390 days in 
Ezek. iv. 5, which similarly brings to an end the burden of iniquity (answer- 
ing to the “ end of the wrath ”’ in the document). Ezekiel, as the grand pro- 
phet-priest, was only too likely to serve the priestly Sadduceans as a model 
inmany things. If so, the number 390 need only be taken as approxi- 
mately (though pretty closely) giving the date. 
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thus be seen that the 206 years, which on the usual reckon- 
ing given above was the period of Greek domination, were 
compressed by Jewish chronologists into 34 years ; while to 
Greek overlordship 180 years were given, instead of about 
166 on the ordinary computation (taking it to have extended 
from the invasion of Alexander in 332, to the rising under 
Mattathias in 167 B.c.) The whole period extending from 
the rebuilding of the Temple to its destruction under Titus 
is on Rabbinic chronology made to last only 420 years in- 
stead of 585 years (from 515 B.c. to 70.D.), thus deducting 
165 years from what is regarded as the real length of the 
period. Reckoning from the destruction of the Temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar, the period usually assigned is 656 years 
(from 586 B.c. to 70 a.D.), whilst Rabbinic chronology makes 
it 488 (420 + 68). It would follow, therefore, that in order 
to arrive at the actual date that is meant by the 390 years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 165 
years have to be added, thus obtaining the date 555 (ie., 
B.C. 30) after the catastrophe under Nebuchadnezzar for 
the appearance of the Messiah from Aaron and Israel. 

But there is something further to be said about it. The 
quasi-chronological data mentioned are introduced in ‘Abddah 
Zarah by way of contrasting it with what appeared a rival 
chronology that shortened the period by another 26 years. 
On fol. 8) of the tractate, Rabbi Yishmaél (son of Rabbi 
Y6sé, the reputed author of the Séder ‘Olam) is reported to 
have stated that Roman overlordship during the time of the 
Second Temple lasted 180 years; and as Roman dominion 
was considered by the Rabbis to have begun on the cessation 
of Greek overlordship, and therefore comprised the entire 
period of Hasmonaean and Herodian supremacy, the 180 
years of Rabbi Yishmaél fell short by 26 years of the 
period of 206 years (103 Hasmonaean, and 103 Herodian) 
usually accepted in Talmudical circles. This discrepancy is 
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then harmonized by explaining that the first 26 years are not 
counted as Roman overlordship in the ordinary sense because 
the Romans had during that time kept faith with the Jews, 
treating them as allies rather than a subject race. 

Now the question must be raised whether this harmonising 
statement is not a mere effort on the part of later Rabbinic 
teachers at bridging over a real difference of chronological 
opinion that existed in Mishnaic times (i.e. before a.D. 200). 
The actual beginning of Roman influence of course began 
with the embassy sent by Judas Maccabaeus to Rome about 
161 B.o. (see Josephus, Ant., Book xii., x1., 6; 1 Macc. ch. 
viii.), and it would be rather too nice a way of political dating 
on the part of Rabbi Yishmaél, or on the part of his father, 
Rabbi Y6sé b. Halafta,! on whose authority he is reported 
to have made the statement in question, to deduct just 26 
years from the period of Roman influence as having been a 
time of absolute freedom for the Jews from both Greek and 
Roman domination. There is at any rate fairly good reason 
for thinking that the 180 years of Rabbi Yishm4él’s chronolo- 
gical statement were as seriously meant to cover the entire 
period of Roman overlordship as the 206 years given in 
‘Abodah Zarah, fol. 9a, and in the Séder ‘Olam Rabbah, both 
chronologies in all probability going back to traditions of much 
earlier times than the second century. But if so, the assump- 
tion does not seem an unreasonable one that the Zadokite 
sectaries of our document followed the shorter chronological 
table instead of the longer one, and that therefore 191 years 
(165 + 26) have to be added to their 390. The date referred 
to would in that case be 581 after the destruction of the 
Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, that is just about the time 


1 Ag critics only assign the original basis of the Séder ‘Olam Rabbah, but 
not the entire work in the form in which it has come down to us, to Rabbi 
Y6sé, the report of his son might well golback to a different chronological 
scheme of Rabbi Yose himself. 
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in which critics, with pretty close unanimity (see Hastings’ 
Dictionary, vol. i. v. 404; Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. i. 
pp. 88-89) agree to place the Birth of our Lord.1 

Such a result might seem rather startling, but it can 
clearly not be said to rest on a violent treatment of Tal- 
mudical data. As a possible explanation, at any rate, of 
the date in question it must surely be accorded full consider- 
ation. For the moment the topic must, however, be left 
where it stands. Further reference to the question of date 
will be found under “ Notes and Discussions” following 
the translation of the exordium. 

6. At the close of page 5 of the document the occasion 
for the migration of the sect to Damascus is described as 
follows :—‘ And at the end of the destruction of the land 
there arose they who removed the boundary, and they led 
Israel astray ; and the land became desolate, because they 
had spoken rebellion against the commandments of God 
[given] by the hand of Moses, and also against his holy 
Messiah, and they prophesied falsely in order to turn away 
Israel from God.” 

The question as to who the persons were against whom this 
denunciation is directed will be considered in ‘‘ Notes and 
Discussions ” on page 1, Il. 13-17. For the moment our 
attention must be fixed on the indication of date only. No 
one will, of course, doubt that the completion of the Roman 
conquest of Palestine under Titus in 4.D. 70 would suit the 
requirements of the text with unchallenged completeness. 
No period since the time of Nebuchadnezzar could properly 
be described as “‘ the end of the destruction of the land,” 
with the additional emphasis expressed by the word: “‘ and 
the land became desolate.” The only two previous occasions 
on which there was something like an approach to such deso- 


1 The suggestion that the number 390 need only be closely approximate 
(in connexion with Ezek. iv. 5) has already been made. 
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lation were the disasters under Antiochus Epiphanes prior 
to the Maccabean revolt, and the invasion of Palestine by 
Pompey in 63 B.c. But each of these was an approach 
only. One could not properly speak of “the end of the 
destruction of the land” in referring to these calamities. 
If, therefore, one had to choose between the time of Titus 
and those of Pompey or Antiochus Epiphanes on the merits 
of this portion of the text alone, one would be obliged to 
prefer the former to either of the latter periods. This 
consideration has proved strong enough to induce Professor 
Bacher, M. Israel Lévi, and Dr. Poznariski to move very near 
the position advocated from the first by the present writer. 
The first two of the scholars just named are definite in their 
opinion that the term YP need not mean the actual end, 
but only the “end period,”’1 and they would accordingly 
place the document within ten years or so of the catastrophe 
of A.D. 70. But even if it could be shown clearly that the 
Hebrew word in question need not in some combinations 
mean ‘“‘the end” in the absolute sense, it must surely be 
conceded that it can mean nothing else in this particular 
passage. The emphatic addition: “and the land became 
desolate”? would in this case not be really necessary to make 
the sense clear ; but still the special emphasis is there, as if 
to make it quite impossible to interpret “the end of the 
destruction of the land ”’ in any but its true natural sense. 

But besides the view of the three scholars named, some 
widely divergent opinions of other scholars have to be ex- 
amined in the light of what has so far been said in this 
article. Dr. Kohler, though not expressly quoting the por- 
tion of the text now under consideration, indicates clearly 

1 Professor Moore’s view is that the end of the destruction of the land 


means ‘“‘ not when the destruction was complete, but when the period of 
desolation was over ”’ (i.e. the desolation effected by Antiochus Epiphanes. 


But it should be admitted that the end means the end, and not after the end ;. 


see also further on. 
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that in his view the invasion of Pompey is referred to in it 
(see pp. 407 and 410 of his article “ Dositheus, the Samaritan 
Heresiarch,” in The American Journal of Theology). But 
this scholar has, apart from the imperfect applicability of the 
text to Pompey’s invasion, involved himself in a rather 
serious attitude of contradiction to the plain meaning of the 
text on this point. He thinks that as the Samaritans were 
by the Roman general delivered for a time from the rule of 
the Jews at Jerusalem, “‘ we can understand that, since 
Damascus formed the headquarters of Pompey during the 
invasion of Judaea, the Samaritans who fled from their 
capital should have found a safe refuge in the vicinity of the 
northern city.” 
according to Dr. Kohler, regarded as a sort of blessing by the 


The invasion of Pompey was, therefore, 


sectaries of the document. But if so, how could they speak 
of the ‘results of that invasion as a tremendous calamity 
which was sent as a punishment for Israel’s rebellion ? 
No one reading the lines now under consideration would 
naturally suppose that the destruction of the land was a 
cause of satisfaction to the sectaries, instead of a cause of 
dejection and sorrow. 

Dr. Ward, who places the date soon after the persecution 
of the Pharisees by the Sadducean Alexander Jannaeus, 
“nerhaps 80 B.¢.,” involves himself in the impossibility of 
giving a satisfactory explanation of the sentence: “at the 
end of the destruction of the land,” as the persecution of one 
party by another could hardly be so described. 

Professor Strack would, as has been seen, place the migra- 
tion of the sect to Damascus in B.o. 47 or 27. But to what 
event, one has a right to ask, could in that case “ the end of 
the destruction of the land” refer? The invasion of 
Pompey, even if the terms used were applicable enough, 
could hardly be spoken of in this way 16 or 36 years after the 
event. 
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There is lastly the opinion of Professor Moore to consider, 
who places the document about the middle of the second 
century B.C., or near the time of the calamities that were 
brought upon Judea and Jerusalem by the policy of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. All that can in this part of the present 
article be urged against this view is the preference that 
must be given to the complete conquest under Titus, if the 
phrase: “the end of the destruction of the land ” is to be 
taken at its full value ; but the final acceptance or rejection 
of it must depend on the general interpretation of the docu- 
ment, which is to be discussed in part ii. 

So far, then, it may be granted (even if only for argument’s 
sake) that a sufficiently good prima facie case has been estab- 
lished for the view that the indication of date on the first 
page of the manifesto may take us very near the period that 
is designated as Anno Domini, and that the second mark of 
time refers more naturally to the conquest of Palestine and 
the destruction of Jerusalem’ by Titus than to any other 
event since the catastrophe under Nebuchadnezzar. This 
is all that the reader is at this stage of the argument asked to 
admit. A complete demonstration can only be based on the 
fuller study of the text that will follow. 

2. The two Messiahs.—It is on this question only necessary 
to summarise what has been said under the heading: ‘“‘ The 
two Zadokite Messiahs” in The Journal of Theological 
Studves for last April, and to add some remarks on sugges- 
tions that have since been made with regard to the point 
under consideration. 

Dr. Schechter assumed that the “root of planting ” 
spoken of in 1. 7 of p. 1 of the document was identical with 


* The omission of any mention of the Temple in the reference to the 
catastrophe is no difficulty, as the sectaries, who were ready to build a 
Temple in Damascus, would not be desirous of referring to the Temple 
of Jerusalem, 
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the'Teacher of Righteousness introduced in I. 11 of the same 
page. That such an interpretation was contrary to the 
elementary rules of Hebrew construing was clear at first 
sight. The passage in question presents us with a regular 
series of imperfects with waw consecutive, each separate 
clause of which was intended to mark a distinct progress 
in the narrative ; and the English translation, both as given 
by Dr. Schechter and as printed in part IL. of the present 
article is alone ‘sufficient to show that the regular construc- 
tion of the text requires us to assume the acknowledgment 
of two religious leaders by the sectaries in the early days of 
their existence. 

Professor Strack, in his article in Reformation already 
referred to, also saw that the proper sense of the Hebrew 
would oblige us to think of two different personalities. But 
he thought that this impression could not be maintained in 
view of other indications contained in the document. In 
order, therefore, to show that no indications which would 
force us to abandon the natural meaning of the Hebrew 
sentences exist anywhere in the text, the present writer 
collected in the paper mentioned all the references to the 
Messiah and the Teacher of Righteousness that are found in 
the manifesto. The result—it is here confidently submitted 
once more—was as decisive as anything can be. There is 
absolutely nothing in the document which demands the 
unnatural construction that was put by Dr. Schechter and 
Professor Strack on its opening lines. ‘‘ On the contrary, 
it seems perfectly legitimate to argue that “an intentional 
distinction ” is made in it “‘ between the Messiah descend- 
ing from Aaron and Israel and the Messiah whose descent 
is not specified.” 

A suggestion that has been made to the writer by a well- 
known scholar is to the effect that though the Teacher of 
Righteousness is not to be identified with the “root of 
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planting,” no two Messiahs need have been intended, for the 
last-named expression might refer, not to an individual 
leader, but a certain hopeful or Messianic condition of things 
that arose at a certain time. The reply must, of course, be 
that such a phrase as: “ and he caused to sprout from Israel 
and Aaron a root of planting ” can hardly denote anything 
but a distinct personality, and that, moreover, the several 
other references to the Messiah from Aaron and Israel that 
are found in the document would (on the assumption that 
the Teacher of Righteousness is distinct from the “ root of 
planting ’’) preclude the impersonal interpretation of its first 
occurrence, even if the terms used could bear such a mean- 
ing.t 

An explanation of a different kind was offered by M. Israel 
Lévi in the Revue des Etudes Juives for last April. He sees 
clearly that two different personalities are meant, and he 
thinks that the “ root of planting ’’ was intended to denote 
the founder of a new high-priestly dynasty, whilst the 
Teacher of Righteousness, who came twenty years later, was 
the most prominent high-priest of the same dynasty. Now 
if M. Lévi could produce any historical verification of his 
view, all possible consideration would have to be given to it. 
But the truth is that he is himself puzzled to know what 
dynasty and what ‘“ Teacher ” might be meant by it. It is 
clearly not sufficient to ascribe the tangible characterisation 


1 Dr. Moore, whose article in The Harvard Theological Review came to 
hand after the above had been written, thinks that the idea of possessing 
the land and taking pleasure im the good of his territory proves beyond ques- 
tion that the “root ”’ is not an individual, but a “ collective designation of 
the first generation of the sect.”’ But is not the idea of national prosperity 
almost always bound up with the Jewish expectation of a personal Messiah ? 
Or, the answer to Professor Moore might be put as follows : Does Isaiah xi. 
6 (“‘ And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, eéc.’’) stand in conflict with the 
prediction of a personal Messiah (“ A branch of his root’’ : strangely similar 
to “root of planting’’) in ov, 1-5 of the same chapter ?—Moreover, does 
Professor Moore think that “the first generation of the sect’? was with- 
out an originator and leader ? 
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of the two religious leaders in question to purely hypothetical 
personages. What is wanted is an historical basis for what 
is said in the document, and not merely a supposition that 
persons corresponding to the descriptions given might at 
one time or another have existed. 

3. The observance of the Law and primitive Christianity .— 
Exception to the Judaeo-Christian interpretation of the 
document has been taken on the ground that one of its dis- 
tinguishing features is a strong and even vehement insistence 
on the observance of the Mosaic Law. This argument is 
worded by Dr. Kohler as follows :— 

“The whole sacrificial system with all the Levitical laws 
of purity connected therewith, the most rigid observance of 
the Sabbath and the dietary laws are insisted upon through- 
out the messianic manifesto so as to offer no ground whatso- 
ever to ascribe it either to followers of the Nazarene teacher 
who with such scathing language condemned all this ritual- 
ism, or of John the Baptist who wanted the cleansing of 
man from sin by the water of repentance, not by blood.” 

The best way-of describing opposition of this kind is to 
say that it is extremely surprising. One should have thought 
that at this hour of the day scholars would readily bring to 
bear on a topic of this kind their knowledge of the fact that 
in the earliest period of the Church Jewish Christians actually 
did observe the Law in common with the rest of their nation, 
and that even for some time after the appearance of St. Paul 
legalistic principles—as the Apostle had to realise by all 
too bitter experience—were stoutly and even violently 
defended by various sections of Jewish believers. All this 
is so much of a commonplace in our knowledge of early 
Christian history that no special quotations in support of it 
are required; but Dr. Kohler may fitly be reminded that 
he has in vol. v., p. 13 of The Jewish Encyclopedia himself 
clearly shown this condition of things to have obtained 

VOL. Il. 33 
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among the main body of early Ebionites who “ observed all 
the Jewish rites, such as circumcision and the Seventh-day 
Sabbath . . ., while rejecting the writings of Paul as those 
of an apostate.” It is true that the Ebionites made no 
attempt at instituting a sacrificial system after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, whilst the sectaries of the document 
established, or sought to establish, such a system in their 
new Damascus settlements. But can it be supposed that the 
Apostles themselves dissociated themselves absolutely from 
the national sacrificial worship while the Temple was yet 
standing, considering that Peter and John were in the habit 
of going up into the Temple courts for the purpose of prayer 
(Acts iii. 1; see also Acts ii. 46, v. 12, 20)? If it had been 
easy for early Jewish believers to abandon the idea of the 
Temple sacrifices, the Epistle to the Hebrews might indeed 
not have been written. The particular section of the Saddu- 
cean party, who are here supposed to have adopted a certain 
form of belief (not in any Pauline sense, or anywhere near it) 
in Jesus, would naturally—if only on account of the priestly 
origin of many of them—have clung to the idea of Mosaic 
sacrifice much more tenaciously than any other body of 
Jewish believers ; and as for erecting a Temple for sacrifice 
outside the Holy City, was there not already another Temple 
in Heliopolis in Egypt, and had there not also been a 
Temple in far away Elephantiné in Upper Egypt, which had 
accustomed people’s minds to the idea of offering sacrifices 
outside Jerusalem ? As submission to the spiritual leader- 
ship of Jesus was not felt by early Jewish believers to be 
incompatible with the observance of the Law, and as, further- 
more, the duty of offering sacrifices stood in the same Law 

1 This Temple wasclosed by the Romans in 4.D. 73 ; but Damascus appears 
to have been at that time under Arabian rule (see e.g., Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary, vol. i., p. 546), or at any rate less directly subject to Roman 


authority. That that city was a refuge for Christian believers in the early 
history of the Church is clear from the Acts of the Apostles, 
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with the keeping of the Sabbath and other ordinances, it 
must have seemed to our sectaries quite as reasonable to 
cling to the former as to maintain all the latter. 

Professor Moore shares Dr. Kohler’s view on this matter, 
and the difficulty of reconciling the extreme attachment of 
the sectaries to the Mosaic ordinances with the following of 
Jesus may appear to gain strength from a comparison of our 
Lord’s appeal to humaner feeling regarding an animal 
that had fallen into a pit on the Sabbath day (see St. Matt. 
xii. 11; St. Luke xiv. 5) with the injunction found in p. 11 
of the manifesto, not to lift out the distressed beast from the 
pit or ditch on that day.1_ But why should it be supposed that 
every act or word of Jesus recorded in the Gospels would, 
in its correct detail and true bearing, become the property 
of all who had in some manner or other become favourably 
impressed with His personality and His teaching ? Do—to 
take an ordinary example from common experience—the acts 
and words of a modern leader of men necessarily become 
exactly known and properly appreciated by the wider circle of 
his admirers ? And were there not in the case of our Lord’s 
mission, as in every great movement, outer circles of fol- 
lowers who knew much less and understood much less than 
they of the inner circle ? 

One point more. Much has been said by Dr. Schechter, 
Dr. Kohler, and others on the exact affinities which the form 
of Law upheld by the sectaries had with one or other of the 
Jewish parties in the first century B.C. or the first century A.D. 
Was their legalism, it is asked, Zadokite (in an un-Sadducean 
sense of the term), Sadducean, Dosithean-Samaritan, or 
even Pharisaic? Such an investigation is, no doubt, ex- 
ceedingly interesting and important ; but it should be clearly 
understood that the question is quite irrelevant to the solu- 

1 They were more merciful in the case of a human being, who was not 


to be rescued by means ‘“‘ of a ladder, a cord, or an instrument ”’ (also p. 1 1), 
but whom one could apparently save by human effort pure and simple, 
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tion of the main problem as here presented. If it be once 
conceded that close and determined attachment to the Law 
was in early times considered compatible with the acceptance, 
in a certain form, of the spiritual leadership of John the 
Baptist and Jesus, the inquiry as to the special kind of 
legalism that was adopted in any given case becomes a side- 
issue, a highly interesting one, it is true, but still a side-issue 
and nothing more. It will be seen later that our sectaries 
in all likelihood sprang from the Boéthusian section of the 
Sadducean party, but that is a detail in the evidence which 
may be appreciated independently of the special form of 
Mosaic observance to which they had remained attached. 
4. Degrees of Anti-Paulinism among Early Believers.— 
What the following of Jesus meant to the members of the 
sect will be set out with sufficient fulness under “ Notes and 
Discussions ” on p.1,]l. 10-11. But as, on the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian hypothesis of the document, surprise may be felt at the 
absence from it of any form of developed christological 
doctrine, it is necessary to devote a few remarks on the topic 
in this place. It is perfectly legitimate to suppose that our 
sectaries were quite as antagonistic to St. Paul’s christologi- 
cal teaching as they were to his manner of treating the Law. 
That there were widely differing degrees of anti-Paulinism in 
the early Church is certain. There clearly was a vast differ- 
ence between the mild and more or less opportunist opposi- 
tion of St. Peter to St. Paul’s attitude towards the Law and 
the attacks and calumnies which were directed against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles by the more determined and fanati- 
cal upholders of a distinctly Mosaic form of Christianity 
(see, e.g., Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, vol. iil. p. 109 seqq.). 
Nor has one a right to suppose that the developed doctrinal 
teaching of the Apostle met with less strenuous opposition. 
That he was on points of Christian feeling and belief essentially 
at one with John, Stephen, Peter, and other leading members 
of the early Church should not be doubted ; but it is at the 
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same time certain that the Mosaic form of Christianity which 
was strenuously upheld in wide circles would naturally mili- 
tate against certain forms of Pauline christological teach- 
ing, more particularly so as they were presented in a some- 
what philosophical form and appeared to possess a distinctly 
Hellenistic colouring. 

But why, it will be asked, does the manifesto not even 
contain a mention of the belief in the resurrection ? The 
Messiah-Teacher was indeed confidently expected to reappear 
in the latter days (possibly, however, in a representative 
rather than an individual sense), but of appearances of Jesus 
after death there is no trace in the document.—One answer 
that might be given is that in this respect the manifesto is 
merely on a par with the Epistle of James and other detached 
portions of the New Testament (apparently also with Q). 
But the complete reply must in the opinion of the present 
writer take us much farther afield. It is not suggested that 
the sectaries were followers of the twelve Apostles. Nor 
were any of them of the number of the five hundred brethren 
who witnessed the appearance of the risen Jesus (see 1 Cor. 
xv. 6). They were not of the type of believers to whom such 
a manifestation would have appealed, and it was naturally 
only to those capable of seeing that the Jesus who outlived 
death would show Himself. They were strongly impressed 
with the personality of the “‘ Teacher ” and with the moral 
grandeur of His teaching ; but for the rest they remained 
Jewish to the backbone. They, in short, belonged to the 
outermost fringe of the society of early believers, both as 
regards the observance of the Law and any definite form of 
christological teaching.* G. MarG@oxiouTs. 


1 The early Ebionites may, perhaps, again serve as an analogy. It 
appears to be nowhere stated that they had a belief in the resurrection. 
The argumentum e silentio might, indeed, in their case seem to favour the 
presence of that belief among them. But one should, on the other hand, 
suppose that their denial of the virgin-birth carried with it a disbelief in the 


resurrection. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 
II. 


We come now to the second division of the book (ii. 6—- 
xvi.), its central and principal part, comprising the history 
of the “ Judges,” properly so called. This consists essen- 
tially of a series of older narratives, fitted into a frame- 
work by a later editor, or redactor, and provided by him, 
where necessary, with introductory and concluding remarks. 
This editor, or redactor, is imbued strongly with the spirit 
of Deuteronomy. His additions exhibit a phraseology 
and colouring different from that of the rest of the book ; 
all contain the same recurring expressions, and many are 
cast in the same type or form of words, so that they are 
recognisable without difficulty. Thus the history of each 
of the six greater Judges is fitted into a framework as fol- 
lows—the details vary slightly, but the general resemblance 
is unmistakable: iii. 7-11, “And the children of Israel 
did that which was evil in the sight of Yahweh, . . . and 
the anger of Yahweh was kindled against Israel, and he 
sold them into the hand of Cushan-rishathaim, . . . and 
the children of Israel served Cushan-rishathaim eight years ; 
. and the children of Israel cried unto Yahweh, and 

he raised up unto them a saviour, Othniel, the son of Kenaz, 
. . and Yahweh delivered Cushan-rishathaim into his 
hand ...; and the land had rest forty years.” The 
scheme is similar in the case of Ehud (iii. 12-15, 30), Barak 
(iv. 1-3; v. 31 end), Gideon (vi. 1, 2a, 66; viii. 28), Jeph- 
thah (x. 6-7, 10; xi. 330; xii. 7), Samson (xiii. 1; xv. 20; 
xvi. 31 end). In all—except in the case of Samson, in 
which the introduction, especially, is much shorter than in 
the other cases—we have the same succession of apostasy, 
subjugation, the cry for help, and deliverance, described 
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often in the same, always in similar, phraseology. Let 
the reader notice how frequently at or near the beginning 
and close of the narrative of each of the greater Judges 
the following expressions occur: did that which was evil in 
the sight of Yahweh, sold 1 or delivered them into the hand of 

. ., cried unto Yahweh, subdued, and the land had rest .. . 
(see the passages just quoted).? It is evident that in this 
part of the book a series of older, independent narratives 
has been taken by the compiler and arranged by him in a 
framework, designed with the purpose of stating the chrono- 
logy of [the period, as he conceived it (for it cannot be 
historical), and exhibiting a theory of the occasion and 
nature of the work which the Judges generally were 
called to undertake. In the case of the six minor Judges 
(Shamgar, Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon) detailed par- 
ticulars were probably not accessible to the compiler ; 
hence the narratives are much briefer, though here also 
they show much mutual similarity of literary form (iii. 31 ; 
x. 1-2, 3-5; xii. 8-10, 11-12, 13-15). 

To this history of the Judges, ii. 6—iii. 6 forms the intro- 
duction. This introduction deals with three subjects :— 

(1) ii. 6-10. The transition from the period of Joshua 
to that of the Judges, and the change by which, in the 
judgment of the compiler, it was marked. Here wv. 6-9 
are identical substantially with [Joshua xxiv. 28, 31, 29, 30, 
only one verse being in a different position: v. 10 is new. 
Thus :— 


1 This figure is almost peculiar to the compiler of this book (ii. 145 ii. 
8; iv. 2; x. 7) and to the kindred author of 1 Sam. xii. 9; ef. also Deut. 
xxxii. 30 (in the Song). It is used rather differently in the older narra- 
tive (Judges iv. 9), though its use by the compiler may have been sug- 
gested by this passage. 

2 In the Century Bible the passages due—or due mainly (for some 
almost certainly include older elements)—to the compiler are indicated 
by the letter D. 
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JosH. xxiv. 28, 31, 29, 30. 


28 And Joshua sent the people 
away, 
every 
man to his inheritance. 


31 And Israel served 
Yahweh all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders who 
outlived Joshua, and who had 
known all the work of 
Yahweh, which he had wrought 
for Israel. ®* And it came to 
pass after these things, and 
Joshua, the son of Nun, the 
servant of Yahweh, died, being 
an hundred and ten years old. 
80 And they buried him in the 
border of his inheritance in Tim- 
nath-serah, which is in the hill- 
country of Ephraim, on the 
north of the mountain of Gaash. 


OF JUDGES 


JUDGES ii. 6-10. 


6 And Joshua sent the people 

away, and the children of Israel 

went every 

man to his inheritance to possess 
the land. 

And the people served 
Yahweh all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders who 
outlived Joshua, who had 
seen all the great work of 
Yahweh, which he had wrought 
for Israel. SAnd 


Joshua, the son of Nun, the 
servant of Yahweh, died, being 
an hundred and ten years old, 
®And they buried him in the 
border of his inheritance in Tim- 
nath-heres, in the hill- 
country of Ephraim, on the 
north of the mountain of Gaash. 
10 And also all that generation 
were gathered unto their fathers : 
and there arose another genera- 
tion after them, which knew 
not Yahweh, nor yet the work 
which he had wrought for Israel. 


Judges ii. 6 is rendered in A.V., R.V., ‘‘ Now when Joshua 
had sent the people away, the children of Israel went every 


man unto his inheritance,” etc. 


This paraphrase is ille- 


gitimate. The Hebrew is exactly the same as in Joshua 
xxiv. 28; the verb cannot be grammatically rendered as 
a pluperfect, and it implies that what is described took place 
after the events narrated in Judges i. 1-ii. 5. This is ob- 
viously inconsistent with Judges i. 1, as it now stands, 
includiug the words after the death of Joshua. The passage 
forms in Joshua xxiv. a suitable’ conclusion to the history 
of Joshua ; in Judges ii. it forms, with v. 10, a suitable 
introduction to the history of the Judges. In our ignor- 
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ance of the precise manner in which the books were com- 
piled, it is impossible to say with confidence how the dupli- 
cation arose. All that is clear is that it was by some over- 
sight either inserted here, or left here, after the introduction 
of the words and it came to pass after the death of Joshua 
in i. 1 had really made it out of place. The passage, consists 
of an excerpt from an older narrative, vv. 6, 8, 9 (=Josh. xxiv. 
28, 29, 30), amplified in v. 7 (=Josh. xxiv. 31), and v. 10, by 
a later, Deuteronomic hand. 

(2) u. 11-19. The compiler’s theory of the history of 
the period, which he intends to be illustrated by the narra- 
tives following. The principles by which the course of the 
history is explained are the same as those which re-appear 
in the introductions to the several narratives: apostasy, 
provoking Yahweh’s anger, and leading to subjugation ; 
subjugation, producing misery which moves Yahweh to 
raise up a judge to deliver them; then, after the judge is 
dead, a fresh lapse into idolatry, resulting in a recurrence 
of the same cycle of consequences. 

(3) ii. 20-iii. 6. This section deals with a different sub- 
ject, viz., why the conquest of Canaan was incomplete, and 
why various nations remained in and around Canaan to 
vex and harass the Israelites. To this question three 
answers are given: the nations in question were left, viz. :— 

(a) As a punishment for Israel’s disloyalty to Yahweh 
(ii. 20-21). 

(b) As a trial of Israel’s fidelity, to ‘“‘ prove” Israel, 
whether it would remain faithful to Yahweh or not (ii. 22 ; 
iti. la, 3, 4). 

(c) As a wise appointment of Yahweh, in order that suc- 
ceeding generations of Israelites, not less than the invaders 
themselves, might have experience of war, and so be able 
to hold their own against their foes (ii. 23; iii. 2). 

In this section, the connexion of thought is often so 
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imperfect,1 and the reasons assigned for the incomplete 
conquest of Canaan are so dissimilar, and at the same time 
so imperfectly co-ordinated with one another, that the 
whole cannot be the work of the compiler; and we are 
authorised in the inference that he has incorporated in 
his work older materials—possibly also that his work has 
in parts been glossed. The case is, however, one in which 
the exact limits of the passages belonging to the different 
sources cannot be certainly determined.? It is hardly 
necessary to remark that naturally this uncertainty does 
not neutralise the obvious indications that the section is 
not homogeneous, or alter the fact that it contains the 
three independent representations pointed out above. 

In the compiler’s representation of the subjects of both 
ii. 11-19 and ii. 20-iii. 6 there are, now, unhistorical elements. 
(1) In his theory of the period, like other Deuteronomic 
writers (see the last paper), he generalises to a degree beyond 
what is historically probable, and that in two respects. 
(a) The judges were clearly local heroes—Ehud, for instance, 
delivers Benjamin, Barak the northern tribes, Gideon 
Ephraim, and Jephthah the Israelites on the east of Jordan : 
but they are represented by the compiler as ruling the 
whole of Israel. It is the ‘“‘ children of Israel,’ absolutely, 
who do evil in the sight of Yahweh, and are delivered by 
the judge, not particular tribes only ; even the minor 
judges are described regularly as judging “Israel” (xu. 

1 Notice in particular that ii. 23 cannot be the original sequel of either 
vv. 20-21 or of wv. 20-22: the fact that the Canaanites were not delivered 
“into the hand of Joshua ”’ (v. 23) cannot be a consequence of what hap- 
pened after Joshua’s death, viz., of Yahweh’s resolution, on account of 


Israel’s transgression, not to drive out any more of the nations which 
“Joshua left when he died” (v. 21). 

2 Pére Lagrange, for instance (Le livre des Juges, 1903, pp. 39f., 44) 
connects li. 1 with ili. 2 (considering the “‘ proof’ spoken of in iii. 1 to 
be a proof of Israel’s military efficiency), and finds the test of Israel’s 


fidelity in ii. 22, 23, iii. 4 (which he regards as a series of glosses, introduced 
into the text by a later hand). 
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7-15). (b) As was pointed out long ago by the late Pro- 
fessor Davidson (Expositor, Jan., 1887, pp. 48-501), the 
regular succession of apostasy, subjugation, cry for help, and 
deliverance, is not history, but a theoretical explanation 
of history, applied on a scale larger than is historically 
probable. It is of course true that Israel’s unity and 
national strength depended upon Yahweh: “that which 
made it a people was its God: its feeling of Him made 
it feel itself a people”; the antithesis between it and the 
nations lay in Him: its sense that Yahweh was its God 
inspired it with national sentiment, and kindled in it ardour 
for the national well-being (Judges v.). It is equally true 
that when its faith was weakened, and it followed “‘ other 
gods,” its national strength decayed and it fell a prey to 
its neighbours: but these principles, though true in them- 
selves, are applied by the compiler of Judges on a scale 
larger than is historically probable or consistent with 
human’nature : he speaks of Israel as a unity; but “a falling 
away of a whole people to Baal, and then a conversion to 
Jehovah, to be followed by a falling away again twenty 
or forty years afterwards, is not after the manner of history 
or according to the operations of the human mind.” ? 
The compiler attributes to the nation at large defections 
which in reality were only partial, and probably, even so, 
much less extensive than he represents. He reads the 
history from a religious point of view; and regards the 
subjection and deliverance of Israel as the direct conse- 
quences of their apostasy and penitence, respectively. It 
is the compiler’s mode of accounting for, and explaining, 
the vicissitudes through which the nation passed during the 


1 =Theology of the Old Testament, pp. 30-32. This article and pp. 16-39 
of the Theology are evidently merely slightly divergent reconsions of one 
and the same lecture. 

2 Theology of the Old Testament, p. 31. 
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period of the Judges. This tendency to regard prosperity 
as resulting directly from piety, and reverses from wicked- 
ness, appears in a more fully developed form in the prag- 
matism of the Chronicler.* 

Then, secondly, the fact that so many Canaanites re- 
mained in Yahweh’s land no doubt perplexed Hebrew 
thinkers. The natural explanation is that suggested in 
chap. i.: the Canaanites were superior to the Hebrews in 
strength and military resources ; they had chariots of iron 
and fortresses, which the Israelites could not successfully 
attack. With this military inferiority to the Canaanites 
the cause assigned in ii. 1b-5a may have co-operated : the 
Israelites were too ready to come to terms with the Canaan- 
ites, and might have expelled more of them than they 
actually did. But in addition to these two historical ex- 
planations, there are given also three moral, or theological, 
explanations: these nations, viz., were suffered to remain 
(1) as a punishment for Israel’s forsaking Yahweh; (2) 
for the purpose of testing Israel’s fidelity to its religion ; 
and. (3) in order that succeeding generations of Israelites 
might have the needed opportunities for learning the art 
of war. As has been already pointed out, these three 
explanations cannot all come from a single hand: elements 
from older sources have been combined and amplified 
by the compiler without being perfectly adjusted or har- 
monised. 

The third part of the Book consists of chaps. xvii.—xxi. 
This comprises two narratives, not describing the exploits 
of any judge, but relating two incidents belonging to the 
same period of history. Chaps. xvii.xviii. describe the 
origin of the northern Dan, with its famous shrine and 
oracle. It is a remarkable narrative, presenting a vivid 


1 See the art. CuRonicrxs in the Encycl. Biblica, col. 770; or the present 
writer’s Introduction, p. 526. 
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picture of life and habits in Israel at the time. The tribe, 
or clan (xviii. 2, 11) of Dan, unable to obtain a fixed home 
in their provisional settlement about Zorah and Eshtaol 
—hboth visible on the left hand of the railway from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, as the train begins to climb slowly up through 
the Shephélah to the high central ground of Palestine— 
in Samson’s country, some 15 miles west of Jerusalem, 
send out five men, as spies, to find if possible a new dwelling- 
place. On their way they pass the house of Micah, in the 
hill country of Ephraim, and consult his oracle; encour- 
aged by the answer, “‘ Go in peace: before Yahweh is your 
way on which ye are going,” they proceed, and find an 
isolated and unguarded Phcenician town in the far north 
of Canaan—most probably the modern Tell el-Kadi, stand- 
ing on a mound close to one of the principal sources of the 
Jordan, about four miles west of Banias. They return home, 
and report accordingly. Six hundred men are then sent 
out to seize Laish. On their way they pass Micah’s house : 
in spite of his pleading remonstrance, “ Ye have taken away 
my gods which I made, and the priest, and are gone away, 
and what have I more? and how then say ye unto me, 
What aileth thee ?”’ they carry off his image and priest, 
capture Laish, put the inhabitants to the sword, settle there, 
and set up the image, where it remains till much later times, 
served by a priesthood which claimed descent from Moses. 
As in Deborah’s song Dan is already in its northern home, 
the episode must belong to the early part of the period. 
It thus introduces us to an archaic stage of Israelite his- 
tory. We wonder whether we have a type of the manner 
in which other tribes gained, or enlarged, their territory. 
We remember the advice given by Joshua to the house of 
Joseph in Joshua xvii. 15, “If thou be a great people, get 
thee up into the forest, and cut down for thyself there in 
the land of the Perizzites and the Rephaim,” A private 
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person, moreover—like Gideon afterwards (viii. 27)—has 
a “house of gods,” or shrine, with its instruments of divina- 
tion, “the ephod and the teraphim ” (xvii. 5), evidently 
esteemed in the neighbourhood (cf. xviii. 22-23, where 
Micah’s neighbours gather together, pursue the body of 
Danites, and endeavour to recover the image and the priest 
who tended it) ; a priest is needed to serve it : a man could 
consecrate one of his sons, if necessary, but a “ Levite ” 
was preferred; a fixed annual salary is paid him; and 
Micah expresses his satisfaction at securing one who hap- 
pened to be moving about in Ephraim at the time, in the 
words, “‘ Now know I that Yahweh will do me good, seeing I 
have a Levite as my priest ”’ (xvii. 13). But the “ Levites ” 
at this time are not all members of one tribe: Micah’s 
Levite belongs to the “family of Judah” (xvii. 7); the 
term seems thus to denote a member not of a tribe, but of 
a profession 1; a ‘“‘ Levite”’ belonged; to a guild, the mem- 
bers of which possessed the traditional religious lore, and 
especially the art of using and interpreting the oracle. No 
disapproval appears to be expressed by the narrator for 
what Micah instituted and maintained. 

The second appendix (chaps. xix.-xxi.) describes the 
outrage at Gibeah—now Tell el-Ful, three miles north of 
Jerusalem,” the subsequent war against Benjamin, and the 
means ultimately adopted to prevent the tribe from being 
exterminated. Again a wandering Levite, sojourning 
temporarily in Ephraim (xix. 1), is brought before us, and 
he is the principal figure in chap. xix. This chapter is 
clear, and evidently ancient ; and it occasions no difficulty. 
The case is different in chaps. xx.—xxi., especially in chap. 


1 Cf. McNeile, Hxodus, pp. 26 (on Exod. iv. 14), Ixvi., Ixvii. 

2 Notice the precise indications of its site: a little north of Jerusalem 
(xix. 10, 12), south of Ramah (er-Rdm, 5 miles north of Jerusalem), and 
a little aside from the main road to the north (vv, 18-15), as Tell el-Fal 
actually is, 
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Xx., containing the account of the vengeance taken upon 
Gibeah and Benjamin, and its consequences. Not only does 
the description appear in parts to be in duplicate (as vv. 
29-36a and wv. 36b-46), but the narrative contains particulars 
which cannot be historical. The numbers are incredibly 
large: Deborah (v. 8) places the number of warriors in 
entire Israel at 40,000; here 400,000 Israelites advance 
against 25,700 Benjaminites ; the Benjaminites, without 
losing a man themselves, slay of the 400,000 Israelites on 
the first day 22,000 men, and on the second day 18,000 men ; 
but on the third day 10,000 Israelites slay 25,100 of the 
25,700 Benjaminites. The whole of these numbers are most 
improbable. 

Then, secondly, whereas elsewhere in the book the tribes 
are uniformly represented as acting separately, and only 
now and then combining temporarily and partially—even 
Deborah and Barak only collect contingents from five 
tribes—in this narrative Israel is represented as entirely 
centralised : the people are gathered together “from Dan 
to Beersheba,” including even “the land of Gilead,” “as 
one man” (xx. 1). This representation of the joint action 
of the “congregation” + (xx. 1; cf. xxi. 10, 13, 16) is at 
variance with everything that we learn from other sources 
respecting the condition of Israel at the time. Elsewhere, 
both in Judges and Samuel, the people are impelled into 
action by the initiative of an individual leader: here they 
move, in vast numbers, automatically: there is no mention 
even of the head who must have been needful for the pur- 
pose of directing the military operations. However keenly 
the rest of Israel may have felt its indignation aroused by 
the deed of Gibeah, and the readiness of the Benjaminites 
to screen the perpetrators (xx. 13), the combination can 
hardly have taken place on the scale depicted. 

1 See on this term the footnote, p. 529. 
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When, however, the narrative is examined attentively, 
it is seen that these difficulties attach only to parts of it ; 
and the conclusion to which the facts taken all together 
point is that an older and simpler narrative has been ex- 
panded in parts by a later writer whose aim it was to give 
an ideal picture of the community as inspired throughout 
by a keen sense of right, and as acting unanimously to give 
effect to their feeling. Hence the exaggeration both in the 
numbers! and also in the scale upon which the tribes are 
represented as combining for the purpose.? But the older 
and simpler narrative which forms the nucleus of the chap- 
ter is homogeneous with chap. xix., and has every appear- 
ance of being equally historical. And it must have con- 
tained the substance of the existing narrative, only without 
its unhistorical features.® 


1 Wherever in the Old Testament incredibly high numbers occur, it is a 
sure sign that the writer is very remote from the events which he is de- 
scribing, and has no exact knowledge of the facts (cf. the Chronicles, 
passim). Writers living near to the events described deal with figures 
that are moderate and credible; so e.g. in most parts of 1 and 2 Samuel. 

2 We have such ideal narratives elsewhere in the Old Testament: there 
is a notable example in the description in Num. xxxi. of the war of ven- 
geance against Midian, which it is a relief to be able to regard in this light. 
In this chapter the simpler elements supplied by tradition respecting an 
actual war between Israel and Midian have been elaborated by the priestly 
compiler, in accordance with his love of system, into an ideal] picture 
of the manner in which he conceived a sacred war must have been con- 
ducted by Israel in the Mosaic age. But the details are wholly unhistorical. 

3 The details of the analysis are in parts uncertain, as phraseological 
criteria almost fail us: but Moore refers to the older narrative (except 
a few words here and there) xx. 1 (except and the congregation... 
Gilead), 3-8, 14, 19, 29, 360 (from for: Heb. and), 37-41, 44a,47. Lagrange 
assigns to it somewhat less (not wv. 14, 19, 29, but including 10b). We can 
scarcely be sure that it may not have contained more. (In v. 31 read 
Gibeon for Gibeah ; in vv. 38-39 read, omitting a 9, that they should make 
a cloud of smoke arise out of the city, (39) and that the men of Israel 
should turn in the battle. Now Benjamin had begun to smite and kill, ete. ; 
and in v. 42 read, with MSS. of LXX, and they which came out of the city 
(i.e. the ambush, after it had done its work) destroyed them in the midst. 
In A.V. and R.V. of v. 41 notice amazed in its old sense of bewildered : 


the Hebrew means affrighted, as Jer. li. 32. Cf. amazement in 1 Pet. iii, 
6 A.V. for rroqjots. 
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In chap. xxi. vv. 1, 15, 16 (with And they said for And the 
elders of the congregation said), 17-23 (the rape of the Shiloh 
maidens) yield a narrative which has every mark of being 
historical. At Shiloh, twenty miles north of Jerusalem, in a 
secluded corner of Ephraim, shut in by hills,1 there is a 
pilgrimage held annually in the vineyards in honour of 
Yahweh, a vintage festival celebrated by the maidens of 
Shiloh with dances (cf. Exod. xv. 20) and merriment: the 
two hundred Benjaminites who still lack wives are bidden 
go and seize their wives from among the dancers. It is 
instructive to notice how the oath which has been taken 
is dealt with. After the Benjaminites had come forward 
to shield the perpetrators of the outrage in Gibeah, the 
fathers who heard what had happened had sworn not to 
give their daughters to members of the tribe in marriage. 
But the tribe was in danger of extinction: what then was 
to be done? The oath could not be revoked, and they 
dared not break it: so it is evaded. The Israelites will 
not give their daughters in marriage to the Benjaminites ; 
but the Benjaminites may go and take them by force.? 
But vv. 2-14 (the war against Jabesh-Gilead) contain 
several of the same marks of lateness * which occur in the 


1 See the art. SHILoH in Hastings’ D.B., vol. iv. 

2 In vw. 22 read and render: “‘ Grant them graciously unto us, because 
they received not each his wife in the war [viz., against Jabesh-Gilead] ; 
for if ye (emph.) had given them to them, ye would surely now be guilty.” 

3 Notice especially “ congregation ” (17) in xxi. 10, 13, 16, as in xx. 1. 
This term, which denotes Israel as an organized religious body, is especially 
characteristic of the priestly sections of the Hexateuch (in which it occurs 
more than 100 times): in all the historical books from Judges to 2 Kings 
it occurs only in 1 Kings viii. 5 (where it is not in the LX X: see Skinner 
or Barnes, ad loc.), xii. 20, and never, asin the Hexateuch and here, as an 
authority prescribing what is to be done. The corresponding term in the 
older literature is “people of Yahweh.’ Compare also the expression 
in xxi. 11, 12, with Num. xxxi. 17, 18, 35 (P). Lagrange places against 
the later elements in chaps. xix., xx. the letter P. But, though they have 
affinities with P, their general style is too dissimilar to that of P to make 
it likely that they are by,any of the actual writers of P. 
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later parts of chap. xx.; and the original nucleus of these 
verses must have been more or less re-cast by a later hand. 
I hope that I have said enough to give you a fair general 
idea of the scope and character of the Book of Judges, and 
of the principles which it is important to hold in view in 
studying it. The book is a singularly attractive one. It 
gives us many invaluable glimpses into the history, and 
many a graphic and vivid picture of life and manners in 
early Israel. It shews us how in many parts of the land 
Israelites and Canaanites lived side by side, sometimes 
peaceably, sometimes struggling for supremacy, and how, at 
a time when there was no central authority, by the valour 
of individual leaders they repelled their foes ; it discloses to 
us the imperfect cohesion of the tribes, and yet how racial 
and religious feeling held them together, and united many 
of them, at least on one great occasion, against a common 
foe. But it must always be remembered that, if we want 
to obtain a true picture of Israel under the Judges, we must 
strip off all the additions of the Deuteronomic compiler, 
and the later elements in chaps. xx.—xxi., both of which 
reflect the point of view of a far later age, and import into 
the early period principles and ideas then unknown: when 
we have done this we have before usa picture of old Israel, 
the substantial accuracy of which we have no occasion to 
distrust. | S. R. Driver. 


EUCHARISTIC SYMBOLISM IN THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 


Tue Fourth Gospel is the product of a period when the 
ordinances of the Church were already well established, 
and when the symbolism of the sacraments was generally 
recognised, although not yet fully developed. The author 
therefore is not free to create his symbolism. He takes his 
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start rather from existing ideas and institutions, and the 
interest lies in the way in which they are treated. 

The first obvious point to be noted is that this Gospel 
drops out entirely the normal historical focus of eucharistic 
ideas, the Supper, namely, in which Jesus solemnly shares 
bread and wine among His disciples, speaking of the sub- 
stance as His flesh and blood. It is certainly a remarkable 
fact that a writer who must every Sunday of his life have 
taken part in a meal directly intended to recall that solemn 
Supper should, in giving to the world his interpretation of 
the life of Christ in its eternal significance, have recorded 
the last meal of Jesus with His disciples without a hint of 
the ceremonial and symbolic element which the Church 
had piously perpetuated from its earliest period. Here is 
a phenomenon that calls for explanation. 

But although the last Supper was normally the central 
embodiment of eucharistic ideas, it was not the only embodi- 
ment. Already in the Gospel according to Mark we have 
the distinct suggestion of a parallel between that Supper 
and the feeding of the multitude by Jesus with bread and 
fish. Even in the full narrative of the meal of the Five 
Thousand this suggestion is present, and in the account of 
the meal of the Four Thousand it is more than a suggestion.t 
How closely this account follows the form of the liturgical 
language of the Lord’s Supper (allowing for the different 
circumstances) can best be seen by placing two passages 
from Mark in parallel columns.’ 


1 It is interesting to compare the two accounts from this point of view. 
The account of the Five Thousand is a simple vivid narrative, in which 
the liturgical element is small. The account of the Four Thousand is 
condensed, formal, and highly liturgical in character. May not this 
difference throw some light upon the nature of Mark’s sources—personal 
tradition on the one hand, ecclesiastical tradition on the other ? 

2 The English translators have somewhat disguised the close verbal 
resemblance by translating identical Greek in slightly different terms. 
Note that edd\oy7#oas and evxapiorjoas change places in the two passages. 
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Mark vili. 6—7. 
He took the seven loaves, 


and having given thanks (eixapio- 
THOUS ) 


he brake (ék\acer) 
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Mark xiv. 22-23. 
He took bread 


and when He had ODlessed it 
(evAoyjoas) 


he brake it (ék\acev) 


and gave to His disciples and gave to them. 


[to set before them, and they 
set them before the multitude. 
And they had a few small fishes. ] 


[and said, Take ye: this is my 
body. And He took a cup] 


and having blessed them («¥\oyjo¢s) and when He had given thanks 


evXaploTnoas 
XP 


he commanded to set these also 
before them. 


he gave to them. 


As a matter of fact, this meal of bread and fish became, 
and long remained for the early Church, an alternative 
idea. There 
can be little doubt that the representation of such a meal 
in the pictorial art of the first three centuries is intended 


historical embodiment of the eucharistic 


to have eucharistic significance. Such a reproduction is very 
frequent in the art of the Roman “catacombs.” A picture 
in the Cemetery of Priscilla on the Via Salaria Nova belong- 
ing to the early decades of the second century—belonging 
therefore to a period when the Fourth Gospel was just 
beginning to circulate, and too early probably to be influenced 
by it—represents in realistic fashion a meal in which bread, 
fish and wine (in a single chalice) all appear upon the table 
together: the president of the feast is in the act of break- 
ing the bread. The eucharistic nature of this feast is clear. 
In the same sense we may probably interpret a painting 
in the earliest gallery of the Cemetery of Domitilla on the 

1 See Wilpert, Malereien der Katakomben Roms, plate 15+; also in the 
letterpress of the same work, pp. 286 sqq. The picture is flanked by 
the seven baskets of the feeding story (the invariable number in the paint- 


ings of the Catacombs, based on Mark’s narrative in ch. viii.), and sur- 
mounted by the symbolic vine ornament (v. injra), 
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Via Ardeatina which depicts a man standing before a tripod 
table containing bread and fish, which he is serving to two 
seated persons.1 This picture belongs to the latter half 
of the first century ; it is therefore at any rate not subse- 
quent to the Fourth Gospel, and may serve to support the 
proof that when that Gospel was written the meal of bread 
and fish was already an alternative embodiment of the 
eucharistic idea. 

It is this secondary form of the eucharistic meal that is 
made central in the Fourth Gospel. In the sixth chapter 
the meal of the Five Thousand is briefly described, and as 
a pendant to the narrative there follows a discourse upon 
the “bread of life,” which is equated with “the flesh of 
the Son of Man,” as the bread of the Supper is in the earliest 
traditions equated with the “body” of the Lord. The 
other element of wine does not of course appear, nor is the 
“blood ” mentioned except in a casual way, rather for the 
sake of symmetry, it would appear, than because it springs 
out of the thought or symbolism of the passage.2 The 


1 See De Rossi, Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, 1865, pp. 44 seq., 
and Wilpert, Malereien, plate 7%. This scene is an adaptation of the 
pagan “‘ funeral banquet,” and if it stood alone, we might doubt its specifi- 
cally Christian character. It is, however, only the earliest of a very long 
and full series of similar representations in Christian art. The feast of 
bread and fish recurs repeatedly in the very elaborate symbolic paintings 
of the Cemetery of Callistus (v. De Rossi, Roma Sotteranea, vol. i1., pp. 335— 
342), and elsewhere. (It is to be observed that the recurrence of seven 
guests in many of these pictures suggests that the meal of the seven dis- 
ciples in John xxi. was adopted into the eucharistic series, though in the 
Fourth Gospel itself no such connexion is suggested.) The Eucharist (or 
Agapé) celebrated at the tomb (which is clearly contemplated from the first 
in the cemeterial constructions) may be said to have taken the place of the 
funeral feast, but with an added meaning ; for the Lord’s Supper was the 
foretaste of the feast “in the Kingdom of Heaven” (ef. Luke xiv. 15 
with Luke xxii. 16), and therefore came to be regarded as a pledge of the 
future life. Hence the feast represented in Christian art is sometimes, by 
a ready transition, to be referred to the heavenly “‘ Marriage Feast’ (Matt. 
xxii. 1-10; Luke xiv. 16-24). 

2 The mention of blood in wv. 53-56 seems almost intrusive. The 
difficulty is: ‘‘ How can this man give us His flesh to eat?” The 
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topic’of the discourse, as announced at the opening, is “ food 
which abideth unto eternal life” (Spadcis pévovca ets 
fwiv aidvioy, vi. 27), and the conclusion echoes the words : 
“This is the bread which came down out of heaven; .. . 
he that eateth this bread shall live to eternity ” (joes ets 
Tov ai@va, Vi. 58). 

The association of the eucharistic feast with “ eternal life ”” 
is probably not new. It does not indeed appear in the 
early accounts of the Supper, either in Paul or in the Synop- 
tics; but in the rudimentary liturgy incorporated in the 
Didaché (which is in all probability more primitive than 
the Fourth Gospel) the second of the prayers to be used 
after partaking of the elements (wera 76 EurAno Ojvar) reads :} 

“Thou, Almighty Lord, didst create all things for Thy name’s 
sake ; Thou hast given food and drink to men for enjoyment, that 
they may give thanks to Thee ; but to us Thou hast granted spiritual 
food and drink and eternal life through Thy Servant.” 

We may compare also the first of these same prayers, 
in which God is thanked for “ knowledge, faith, and immor- 
tality ’” imparted through Christ (i7ép tis yvooews Kal Tric- 
Tews Kal ADavactas hs éyvwopicas Huiv Sa Inood tod maidds cov, 
x. 2). Nothing, however, is said about the food of immor- 
tality being the body, or the flesh, of Christ. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel therefore appears to be combining 
for the first time these two early ideas which attached to 
the Eucharist : that of a feeding on the flesh, or the body, 
of Christ, and that of a spiritual food conferring immor- 


reply adds to the difficulty by mentioning the drinking of the blood, which 
would surely have been a still greater stumbling-block to the ‘“ Jews.” 
In v. 35 the idea of the satisfaction of thirst is introduced, but without 
any mention of blood. In the four instances where such mention is made, 
it seems to be merely for the sake of parallelism, and is at any rate not 
organic to the argument. 

1 Did. x. §3. 2d, déorora wavroKpdrop, exricas Ta mavra evekev Tod dvduarés cou, 
Tpopyy Te Kal wordy OwKas Tols dvOpwmras els dmrddavow, va cor evXapioThowow, 


huiv oe éxaplow mvevyarikhy tpophy Kat mordy Kal why aldvioy did Tod masdds 
gov. 
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tality. His great message is that Christ Himself is this 
food of immortality.1_ The whole argument first works up 
to, and then explicates, the central pronouncement, “I 
am the Bread of Life.” It starts simply with the statement 
that the Son of Man gives ‘“‘ food which abideth unto eternal 
life’ (Spécws pévovoa eis Cwny aiwvioy, vi. 27). Here 
we are very much upon the same level as the Didaché, which 
speaks of “ spiritual food and drink and eternal life” as 
given through Jesus. The next step is to make it clear that 
no material manna is meant: the manna was itself a sym- 
bol and a promise: “the real bread from heaven ” (0 apros 
6 é« Tod odpavod 6 GdyOwes), as Opposed to the merely 
figurative, is 6 xataBaivor éx Tod ovpavod Kal Swny didovs 
76 xdcpo—‘he (or “that”’) which cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life to the world” (vi. 32-33). This 
statement being still ambiguous, the matter is cleared 
up by the pronouncement, “Eye eiut 6 aptos THS Swis, 
“Tam the Bread of Life” (vi. 35). A long section follows 
in which the figure is explicated in various relations, with 
digressions to meet objections. The “ bread ”’ is explained 
to be Christ’s “ flesh ” (ca¢p&—His nature, His living person- 
ality, we may say) given “for the life of the world (yl 
51); and to eat His flesh means personal union with Him 
(6 tpdywv todTov Tov dptov... & émol péeves Kal éyw ev 
aité, vi. 56). In fact, to feed upon Christ is to receive 
His life into oneself, just as Christ Himself has the life of 
God the Father in Him (vi. 57). He who in this sense feeds 
upon Christ has found the food of immortality, and will 
live to eternity (joes eis Tov aidva, vi. 58). 

This then is the new turn which the Fourth Gospel gives 


1 It is worth while to compare and contrast the Johannine doctrine 
with Ignatius’ Pdpuaxoy ddavactas (Ad Eph. xx. 2). The Johannine 
conception is more inherent, more vital: personal communion rather than 


sacramental grace. 
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to the familiar symbolism of the bread. It is a remarkable 
development of the simple statement of the earliest tra- 
ditions of the Eucharist, “This is my body.” To this 
Paul added: “ which is [broken] for you.” John’s version 
of the phrase: “The bread which I will give is My flesh, 
for the life of the world” (0 dptos dv éye dec 7 capE pov 
€oTw vumép THs TOD Kdcpov fEwis), gives quite) a fresh 
meaning. The Johannine development starts indeed from 
the same point as the Pauline, but it follows a different line, 
a line suggested rather by the type of thought which the 
Didaché represents. But the Johannine use of the symbol 
is not more remarkable for what it adds than for what it 
omits. (a) The thought of the unity of believers, which is 
so closely associated with the eucharistic Bread, not only in 
Paul but also in the Didaché,! finds no place in the Fourth 
Gospel, in spite of its preoccupation in other places with 
that very thought. We can only conclude that the writer 
was so intent upon the new emphasis that he wished to 
convey, that any reference to other ideas that might attach 
to the symbol, even ideas which he himself valued highly, 
would seem only an embarrassment to his purpose. (dD) 
There is no reference to the coming Kingdom, of which the 
holy Supper was a foretaste. In the Synoptics, in the 
Didaché, and in Paul this is a dominant interest.2 In the 
Fourth Gospel the idea is faintly reflected only in the allu- 
sion to the “last day,’ in which the eternal life conveyed 
by the mystic feeding upon Christ will be consummated. 
This change is quite in accord with the general tendency of 


* Cf. Paul’s words in 1 Corinthians x. 16-17 with Did, ix. 4: “As this 
which is broken (rovro 73 kAdoua) was scattered upon the mountains, 
and being brought together became one, so may Thy Church be brought 
together from the ends of the earth into Thy Kingdom.” 

2 Cf. Matt. xxvi. 29, Mark xiv, 25, Luke xxii. 16, 18, 1 Cor. xi. 26 (‘ until 
He come ”’), Did. ix. 4 (prayer over the bread, already quoted), x. 5, and 


especially x. 6, “ Let grace come and let this world pass away ... Maran- 
Atha” [“ our Lord cometh ”’]. 
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the book ; and moreover the idea of the coming Kingdom 
has nowhere a specific attachment to the bread. In Paul 
it belongs to the Supper as a whole ; in Luke to both bread 
and wine; while in Matthew and Mark it is immediately 
connected with the cup, and that side of the symbolism 
does not directly appear in the Fourth Gospel. 

It has sometimes been thought that as the “ Fractio 
Panis” of the Supper is reflected in the meal of the Five 
Thousand, so the Cup of the New Covenant finds its counter- 
part in the miracle of Cana. Such a view betrays a mis- 
understanding of the nature of eucharistic symbolism. 
It is not enough to find a reference to wine: it is necessary 
also to show an attachment to the distinctively eucharistic 
complex of ideas. It is true that later Christian thought 
associated this miracle with that of the feeding, so that in 
fourth-century art the Transformation of Water into Wine 
and the Multiplication of the Loaves stand as symmetrical 
counterparts. But this is a later construction. In the 
narrative of the Fourth Gospel itself we seek in vain for 
the slightest trace of any eucharistic idea. Symbolism 
there may or may not be, hut eucharistic symbolism there 
certainly is not. 

At first sight it seems rather as if the thought of the 
eucharistic cup had been transferred to the symbol of 
Living Water. Like the Bread, it is associated with eternal 
life, and like it, it completely and finally satisfies the crav- 
ings of the soul (iv. 14). It is not, however, definitely repre- 
sented as the means of attaining immortality. The Water 
is to be “a fountain of water springing up into eternal 
life” (anyn USatos addrapévov eis Conv aiwviov). That is, 
it is rather an accompaniment than a source of eternal 
life: it is something that keeps the life ever fresh, until 
it is consummated in the life beyond. The general sense 
is, in fact, indicated by the reference to prophecy in the 
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second passage about Living Water (vii. 38): “He that 
believeth on Me, as the Scripture said, out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water” (6 muctedov ets emée Kabas 
elev %) ypady), woTapol é« Ths KolAlas avTod pevoovow 
jSatbs CHvros). There is no direct quotation, but the 
expression summons up the thoughts associated with 
water in the Old Testament—thoughts of God’s grace 
towards Israel, refreshing the soul of those who trust in 
Him. The evangelist gives it a more special application 
in the following verse: ‘‘ This spake he of the Spirit which 
they that believed on Him were to receive” (rodt0 dé eizrev 
Tepl Tod mvevpaTos of EuEeddov AapBavewy of TLaTEvOVTES els 
avtév). The Spirit in this Gospel is the perpetual 
renewer and continuator of Christ’s work in the soul, and 
so is well compared toa perennial spring. We see therefore 
that the Living Water belongs to a different circle of ideas 
from those associated with the Eucharist. It has this 
point of distinction from the Bread of Life, that the Water 
is never said to be Christ Himself. Certainly it is not to 
be equated with His “‘ blood,” as the Bread with His “ flesh.” 
This at once cuts off the figure from the eucharistic symbol- 
ism of this Gospel. It is indeed doubtful whether water 
was ever a genuine eucharistic symbol. It is true that 
in the second and third centuries it was irregularly used in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, but the use was not 
regarded as legitimate. There is a passage in Paul in which 
a parallel is made between the manna and the water which 
Moses brought from the rock, in a way which might rather 
suggest a eucharistic interpretation: “‘ They all ate the 
same spiritual food, and all drank the same spiritual drink ” 
(wdvres TO attdoO mvevpatixoy Bpdamwa epayov, Kal mavTes 
TO aUTO TMvEevuaTixov émvov woua, 1 Cor. x. 4, cf. the 
TVEVLATLKY Tpopny Kat ToTOV Of the Didaché). In some 
early paintings Moses striking the rock is associated with 
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the usual representation of the eucharistic feast of bread 
and fish. The best known example is in the so-called 
Chapel of the Sacraments in the Cemetery of Callistus on 
the Via Appia, which belongs to the latter half of the second 
century.1 But the picture as a whole is usually interpreted 
as representing the two great sacraments of Baptism and 
the Eucharist. Paul probably interpreted the figure of 
the water from the rock with reference to Baptism, and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit ; cf. 1 Corinthians xii. 13, ‘‘ For 
in one spirit also were we all baptized into one body ... 
and were all made to drink of one spirit” (cal yap év évi 
TvEevpaTe uels mavTes eis év copa éBanticOnuev . . . Kab 
mavres ev mvedpa érroticOnuev). So in the passage last 
cited (x. 4) Baptism has just been spoken of, and the 
“spiritual drink” is probably to be interpreted as the 
gift of the Spirit, proceeding from Christ, who is equated 
with the rock. Paul therefore agrees with John (vii. 39) 
in his interpretation of the symbol of water, which is not in 
either case to be taken in a eucharistic sense. 

The real compensation in the Fourth Gospel for the cup 
of the Supper is to be sought in the figure of the Vine. This 
was already a recognised eucharistic symbol when the 
Gospel was written. In the Synoptic account of the Supper 
Jesus, leaving untasted the cup He has blessed for His 
disciples, looks forward to the day when He will drink of | 
“the fruit of the vine” in the Kingdom of God? The 
“ fruit of the vine” thus becomes in some sort the pledge 
of the coming Kingdom, and the way is opened for the 
incorporation of the rich complex of ideas associated with 
the Vine in the Old Testament. There it stood for Israel as 
i 2 See De Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, vol. ii., plates xi. and xv. 3, and his 
remarks ibid. 371 sqq.; and cf. Wilpert, Malereien, plate 27%. 

2 Aun eyo duly bre odkére ob ph lw ex Tor yevjwatos THs dpuméou éws THs 


quépas éxelvys bray ard mivw kawdy ev 7H Bacrdela Tod Oeod, Mark xiv. 26, cf. 
Matt. xxvi. 29, Luke xxii. 18. 
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the people of God, and especially for the true Israel, the 
faithful remnant. The rudimentary liturgy incorporated 
in the Didaché introduces the Vine with a turn of expression 
directly recalling Old Testament ideas. The first prayer, 
the thanksgiving for the cup, runs as follows :+ 


““We thank Thee, our Father, for the holy Vine of David Thy 
servant, which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus Thy 
servant: to Thee be glory for ever.” 


The “ Vine of David” here is the Messianic Kingdom of 
God, the true prophetic Israel, now ‘‘made known” or 
revealed in Jesus the Messiah. Practically it is the Jewish- 
Christian equivalent for the Church of Christ in communion 
with its Head. 

It was probably in some such sense as this that the Vine 
early became a pictorial symbol. Already in the latter 
half of the first century (prior, probably, to the circulation 
of the Fourth Gospel) it appears, along with the symbolic 
feast of bread and fish, in the paintings of the first gallery of 
the Cemetery of Domitilla (referred to above)?; and of all 
Christian symbols it is perhaps the most constant and the 
most lasting. In the fourth and fifth centuries it became 


1 Did. ix. 2. IIpdérov pev mept rod mornplov. Evxapicroduey oo, mdarep 
nuay, bréep Tis aylias aumrédov Aavld rod madds cov, Fs eyvwpicas Huty dia Inood 
Tov ma.dds cou" col 7 dbéa els Tos alGvas.f 

2 See Wilpert, Malereien, plate 1; and De Rossi in Bullettino di Archeo- 
logia Cristiana, 1865, pp. 41 sqq. Although he quotes the passage from 
the Fourth Gospel, he shews that the picture cannot be held to convey the 
full content of that passage. This becomes natural enough, if the picture 
is prior to the Gospel. It has been maintained that the early Christian 
artists simply took over this common decorative motif from pagan art, 
without intending to give it any Christian significance. The early Chris- 
tian art is undoubtedly rooted in the classical; but we have to ask, why 
the Christian artists selected certain motifs and rejected others. It must 
surely be because some of them lent themselves to a Christian interpreta- 
tion and some did not. The Vine in Christian art is so early and so con- 
stant, and at the same time in the literary tradition it is so well-established 
a symbol, that we can scarcely doubt that from the first its symbolic 
value determined its use in art. The Christian character of other paint- 
ings in this same gallery of Domitilla is so clear that we are quite justified 
in including the vine decoration in the same category. 
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one of the conventional ornaments of the apse of a basilica, 
of that part of the church, therefore, to which eucharistic 
symbolism is most directly appropriate. The content 
given to the symbol doubtless varied widely, and certainly 
included elements supplied by the Fourth Gospel. But 
there is evidence that the primitive idea expressed in the 
prayer of the Didaché survived very late alongside of more 
advanced forms of interpretation; for an apsidal mosaic 
at Ancona, attributed to a small basilica, or oratory, of the 
fourth or fifth century, represents a vine springing from 
a vase (chalice), with an inscription misquoting the words 
of Isaiah v. 1 as translated in a pre-vulgate Latin version : + 


VINEA FACTA EST DILECTA IN CORNVM IN LOCO VBERI. 


The symbolism of the Vine, then, is deep-rooted in its 
reference to the Church as the true prophetic Israel, and 
has an early traditional attachment to the wine-symbolism 
of the Eucharist. The author of the Fourth Gospel, having 
found a substitute for the Bread of the Lord’s Supper in 
the symbolic meal of bread and fish, now replaces the Cup 
of the New Covenant by a development of this old symbol 
of the Vine. As before, the symbolism is rooted in the 
primitive Synoptic tradition, and developed along lines 
suggested by the type of thought reflected in the Didaché. 
But the development leaves the Didaché far behind. The 
interpretation of the symbol offered by the liturgy of the 
Didaché scarcely advances in essentials upon the stand- 

1 See’ De Rossi in Builettino di Archeologia Cristiana, 1879, pp. 128 sq. 
and plates ix.-x. The Vulgate has “ Vinea facta est dilecto meo in cornu 
filio olei.”” An old Latin rendering, still preserved (see De Rossi J.c.) 
in the Roman service for Holy Saturday, gives the reading: “ Vinea 
facta est dilecto in cornu in loco uberi,” which is clearly presupposed by our 
inscription. But the writer of the inscription misunderstood it to mean 
“A beloved vineyard” instead of “A vineyard for the beloved”; and 
doubtless took it to refer to the Church. In the prayer of the Roman 


liturgy cited above the vineyard is explained to represent the Christian 
community (., . “ populis tuis qui vinearum nomine apud te censentur ”’), 
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point of the Old Testament. The “Vine of David”’ is 
just the ideal Israel of which the prophets dreamt, now 
“made known” by the agency of Jesus the “servant ” 
of God. In contrast to this, the Fourth Gospel makes 
Christ say: “I am the real Vine” (1) durredos 7) adn Own, 
John xv. 1), as opposed to the vague foreshadowings of 
prophecy. Christ is the substance of prophetic aspirations, 
the realisation of all God’s high purposes for His people 
and for mankind, embodied in a living personality. As the 
manna is transcended by “the real Bread from heaven,” 
so is the prophetic Vine of David transcended by “ the real 
Vine.” The transition in each case from the plane of thought 
represented by the Didaché is closely parallel. It is instruc- 
tive to place side by side the two pairs of statements : 


> 


Dipacuf ix. 3}(of the Bread). 

** We thank Thee, our Father, 
for the life and knowledge which 
Thou hast made known unto us 
through Jesus Thy servant; to 
Thee be glory for ever.” 


Dipacuf ix. 2 (of the Cup). 


““'We thank Thee, our Father, 
for the holy vine of David Thy 


JOHN vi. 48. 


[Jesus said] 
““T am the bread of life” 
( =‘‘ the real bread from heaven,”’ 
Visio): 


JOHN xv. 1. 


[Jesus said] 
“*T am the real vine.”’ 


servant, which Phou hast made 
known unto us through Jesus 
Thy servant: to Thee be glory 
for ever.”’ 

The conception of the Fourth Gospel is both more definite 
and more profound. The hope of Israel is summed up in 
a Person, “full of grace and truth.” The development 
of the Vine-symbolism in regard to the relation between 
Christ and His followers again follows closely the line of the 
teaching about the Bread. As Christians are said to feed 
upon Christ’s flesh and so to appropriate His nature, so 
here Christ is the Vine, His followers the branches ; His life 
passes into them as the sap passes from the main stem to 
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the branches ; and so they abide in Him and He in them (cf. 
vi. 56 with xv. 4-5). We pass therefore from a vague and 
general reference to the Kingdom of God, which was pro- 
bably the prevailing interpretation of the Vine-symbolism 
up to the time when this Gospel appeared, to a fully personal 
conception of the direct mystical relation of Christ and His 
followers, to which relation they owe their “eternal life.” 
The conception itself is not altogether new, for Paul spoke 
of the mystical union of the Church with its Head; but 
the Johannine doctrine approaches it from a different stand- 
point, directly along the lines of eucharistic symbolism. By 
thus introducing the Vine-symbolism the author of the 
Fourth Gospel does indeed provide a substitute, and a sub- 
stitute sanctioned by tradition, for the Cup of the Lord’s 
Supper; but by the use made of it he excludes the most 
striking feature of the Cup-symbolism in the earliest tra- 
dition. The symbolism as he employs it permits no refer- 
ence to the shed blood of Christ, a reference which is so 
prominent in all the early accounts of the Supper. The 
omission must surely be intentional. What reason are we 
to assign for it ? 

This brings us back to the original question, Why does 
the Fourth Gospel suppress the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, while recording with such fulness the incidents of 
“the night in which he was betrayed”? The answer 
to this wider question is probably implicit in the [answer 
to the question, Why does the Fourth Gospel ignore (except 
in indirect reference) the symbolism of the Cup? That 
answer seems to me to be, that the author deliberately 
aimed at producing a different emphasis in Christian thought 
about the Eucharist. The “highest ”’ doctrine on the 
subject hitherto promulgated had centred about the sacri- 
ficial significance of the Cup. The author of the Fourth 
Gospel wished to concentrate upon another side of euchar- 
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istic thought, and for that reason he deliberately dropped 
out the Cup-symbolism, and with it the account of the 
Supper, in the received form of which (and the evangelist 
would scarcely have ventured, even if he had wished, to 
modify so established and familiar a form) the Cup bulked so 
largely. In order that his own fresh emphasis might pro- 
duce its full impression, the ground must be left clear. 
We may sketch the state of affairs as follows :— 

The liturgy of the Didaché reflects a simple, pre-dogmatic 
attitude to the Eucharist. The Supper as a whole is 
“spiritual food ’’ symbolising the conditions of eternal life. 
The spiritual food and the eternal life are given by the 
agency of Jesus (d:¢ Incot). There is no further theolo- 
gising. The several elements are associated with other, 
non-theological ideas: the Cup (through the Vine) with 
the coming of the Kingdom, the Bread (a) with the gift of 
“life and knowledge,” and (6) with the unity of the Church. 
This we may take to represent the common thought of 
simple believers in the early Jewish-Christian communities. 
But it ignores a side of the matter which is already present 
in all our early accounts of the Supper. Here the Bread 
is Christ’s body, the Wine His blood. In the Synoptic 
tradition the former thought is not further developed.t 
The latter, on the other hand, receives from the outset an 
explicit theological interpretation: the Cup is (a) “the 
Blood of the Covenant,” and (6) “shed for many [unto 
the remission of sins].’”’2 There are here the germs of a 
twofold theological development, resting in both cases on 
a reference to the theory of sacrifice. The sacrificial doc- 
trine of Christ’s atonement made such strides under the 

1 TI assume the “ Western” text of Luke xxii. 19-20 as more original, 
the intrusive clauses having been introduced from 1 Cor. xi. 23-25. 

2 Mark xiv. 24, Touro éorw 7d aiud pov Tis SuabAKys TO éxxuvyduevoy vréep 


mo\\Gv. Matt. xxvi. 28, Tovro yap éorw 7d alud pours duabjxns 7d wept roANOv 
exxuvyduevor els dderw duaprrav. The Lucan account (Western'text) is different. 
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influence of Pauline teaching, and of that represented by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that we cannot doubt that the 
ordinary believer of the close of the first century, if asked 
about the significance of the Eucharist, would have replied, 
either in the non-theological terms of the Didaché, or else, 
and this in a continually increasing majority of instances, 
to the effect that Christ shed His blood as an atoning sacri- 
fice for sins, or as the sacrificial guarantee of a New Covenant. 
Thought therefore tended to centre about the Cup as sym- 
bolic of the blood of sacrifice, and the Eucharist was con- 
ceived, in the most “‘ advanced ” circles, as the “ shewing 
forth’ of a transcendental transaction between Christ 
and God (an opus operatum) whereby men were saved. 
That was the central thought. John, on the other hand, is 
preoccupied, not with a sacrificial theory, but with his doc- 
trine of mystical communion. It is not a redemptive trans- 
action that determines the attainment of “eternal life ”’ 
(or “salvation ’’), but the communication of the divine life 
of Christ to the believer. For the symbolic expression 
of his view he partly makes use of the figure of the Vine, 
which had not hitherto received a theological explication, 
bringing out a fresh side of its significance. But the weight 
of his re-interpretation rests mainly upon a fresh exposition 
of ideas latent in the neglected symbol of the Bread. ‘“‘ This 
is My body” were the words pronounced over the bread 
at every celebration of the Eucharist, and yet no Christian 
theologian had as yet brought out the underlying depth 
of meaning inthem. Paul indeed added to them the clause 
“* which is [broken] for you” (ro drép buey, 1 Cor. xi. 24),3 
but this is scarcely an advance, for the words are only a 
reflection of those used of the wine in the Synoptic tradi- 


1 The insertion has singularly little support ; such authorities as give 
it vary between Opumrépyevov, kdwuevov, and didduevov. The Lucan 
passage may almost be counted as further evidence for dddjuevov. But 
any one of these words correctly interprets the sense of the Pauline phrase. 
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tion—‘ which is shed for many” (7d é«xuvvdpevov wtrrép 
modrov, Mark xiv. 24). In other words, Paul does not 
really advance the interpretation of the Bread symbolism. 
He is mainly interested in the sacrificial idea, which attaches 
properly to the Cup as the symbol of shed blood, and he 
simply extends this to the Bread. In the interpretation 
of the Bread-symbolism proper, he sees no further than the 
idea of the unity of believers (1 Cor. x. 16-17), which he 
holds in common with the Didaché, and which we may 
assume to have been current in the early Church. But 
this idea is quite non-theological. Here then was a rich 
vein of Christian thought as yet almost completely un- 
worked. This John makes his own. Eternal life, or salva- 
tion, comes by the communication of the life of Christ, 
the eating of His “flesh.” In order that this might be 
possible, Christ “‘ gave His flesh for the life of the world,” 
or, to use equivalent expressions from other parts of the 
Gospel, ‘‘ laid down his life’ for men (x. 11, xv. 13), or 
‘dedicated himself on their behalf” (xvii. 19). On the 
part of men, this life is appropriated through @ewpia, the 
contemplation of Christ in his eternal being as Son of God, 
and through zictis, the response of the human personality 
in the act of faith to the vision so presented (vi. 40). This 
contemplation of Christ and this faith in Him are symbolised 
in the eating of the Bread, which is His flesh. Christ becomes 
in this way a channel of divine life (vi. 57) to the believer, and 
those who thus assimilate His life, as the body assimilates 
bread, or as the branches of a vine assimilate the sap that 
gushes up the central stem, abide in Him as He abides in 
the Father (xv. 5-10). The symbolism of the Eucharist 
therefore becomes, in the Fourth Gospel, a figurative expres- 
sion of a mystical doctrine of salvation, according to which 
we attain eternal life not so much because Christ does some- 
thing for us, as because He gives Himself to us. 
C. Harotp Dopp. 
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NOTE ON THE GREAT OMISSION BY ST. LUKE OF 
Sa MARK VI..45-ViITo 3 


TuE following note has reference to the section of Sir John 
Hawkins’ essay on the subject in the Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem (pp. 67-75), in which he gives reasons in 
detail why St. Luke may have intentionally passed over 
each of the nine sections of this division of St. Mark’s 
Gospel. 

On these reasons in detail for the omission of the separate 
sections I do not propose to offer any comment. But, accept- 
ing the presupposition that St. Luke was limited as to his 
space, and that, as Dr. Sanday says (Studies, p. 25), “he 
had to omit something,” I am disposed to think that any 
reasons why each of the nine constituent parts of the sec- 
tion should be omitted still leave us desiderating some 
reason or reasons for the omission of such a series of inci- 
dents “en bloc.” 

Three such reasons may be suggested :— 

I. The omission removes from the story of the Ministry 
aseries of no less than six journeyings of our Lord, movings 
from place to place. They are— 

(1) The crossing of the lake after the feeding of the five 
thousand ; 

(2) The journey to the borders of Tyre and Sidon ; 

(3) The journey round by the North to the East side of 
the Lake ; 

(4) The crossing of the lake after the feeding of the four 


thousand ; 

(5) The crossing back to the East side of the lake after 
the Pharisees’ demand for a sign. 

To these may be added— 
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(6) The journey north again to’Caesarea Philippi, for when 
he returns again to St. Mark and proceeds to the question 
of our Lord which elicited St. Peter’s confession, he gives 
no note of place. 

This character of the section suggests that St. Luke may 
have deliberately omitted it because he was not interested 
in geographical details, with which he was not perhaps 
himself familiar, and which would not interest his Gentile 
readers. 

II. But a further reason for the omission suggests itself 
if we look at the probable motives of these journeyings. 

Our Lord seems at this time 

(i.) to be avoiding for Himself and for His disciples the 
enthusiasm of the multitudes. (Comp. St. John vi. 15, 
“they were about to come and take Him by force, to make 
Him a king,” and His sending away of the disciples first, 
Mark vi. 48) ; 

(ii.) to be avoiding the antagonism of the Pharisees, and 
avoiding, but for occasional brief visits, the Galilean domin- 
ions of Herod, perhaps, as Professor Burkitt suggests, _ 
because of the alliance of the Pharisees and Herodians. 

He was engaged in training His disciples to recognise 
or to maintain their recognition of His Messiahship, in spite 
of His refusal to fulfil and act up to the popular expecta- 
tions of the Messiah, and perhaps also in spite of His avoid- 
ance of the antagonism of His enemies. 

No doubt also He was evangelising outlying districts 
which had hitherto been untouched by His Ministry. 

The motives of the particular journeyings may therefore 
be conjectured to be as follows :— 

(1) The crossing of the lake after the feeding of the 
five thousand ; to escape from the multitudes ; 

(2) The journey to the borders of Tyre and Sidon; to 


1 As he was familiar with similar details in the Acts. 
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avoid further conflict with the Pharisees, whom He had 
just provoked by His decisive condemnation of them in the 


‘ 


controversy as to “eating with unwashen hands,” and to 
evangelise the North-Western borders ; 

(3) The journey round by the North to the East side of 
the lake ; avoiding the dominions of Herod, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pharisees, to evangelise Decapolis ; 

(4) The crossing of the Lake after the feeding of the four 
thousand ; to escape from the multitudes ; 

(5) The crossing back to the East side of the lake; 

to escape from conflict with the Pharisees, who had beset 
Him with the request for a sign, and to remove His disciples 
from the influence of this demand (‘the leaven of the 
Pharisees ’’), which represented the very spirit from which 
He wished to wean them ; 
» (6) The journey north to Caesarea Philippi ; to evangelise 
the North-East, and to bring His disciples to a region away 
from alien influences, where the great question might be put 
to them. 

It will be seen that one or other or both of the two motives 
noted above, avoidance of the multitude and avoidance of 
the Pharisees, probably helped to determine our Lord’s 
movements in every case. It is quite possible that these 
motives and the air of flight which they carried with them 
did not appeal to St. Luke, and that the movements from 
place to place which they dictated seemed to him incon- 
sistent with our Lord’s dignity. 

It may be observed that in the story of the Ministry up 
to the feeding of the five thousand, (in the part of the Gospel, 
i.e., which precedes the omission), St. Luke has slightly 
weakened St. Mark’s record in regard to both the urgency 
of the multitudes and the antagonism of the Pharisees. 

In St. Mark the healing of the leper marks the close of a 
period of preaching in the synagogues. When the leper 
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disregarded our Lord’s injunction not to publish the matter, 
St. Mark says that “Jesus could no more openly enter 
into a city, but was without in desert places, and they came 
to Him from every quarter”? (Marki. 45). St. Luke sub- 
stitutes: ‘But so much the more went abroad the 
report concerning Him, and great multitudes came 
together to hear and to be healed of their infirmities. 
But He withdrew Himself in the deserts and prayed ” (Luke 
v.15). He does not treat the popular enthusiasm as a thing 
to be avoided, and he gives a different colour to our Lord’s 
withdrawal. 

Again in St. Mark (iii. 1-7) the healing of the man with 
the withered hand on the Sabbath day is marked as indi- 
cating a stage in the antagonism of the Pharisees which 
affected our Lord’s movements. The story ends: “ The 
Pharisees went out and straightway with the Herodians 
took counsel against Him how they might destroy Him.” 
And then follows: “ And Jesus with His disciples withdrew 
to the sea.” St. Luke has: ‘‘ They were filled with mad- 
ness and communed with one another what they might do 
to Jesus.’ And, (transposing the gathering of the multi- 
tudes and the choice of the twelve,) He omits the withdrawal 
consequent on the conflict. It is true that he has noted the 
presence of the Pharisees earlier in the story, but here as, 
almost without exception, elsewhere he seems to be con- 
cerned rather with the condemnation of the moral temper 
of the Pharisees than with the development of the antagon- 
ism between them and our Lord as affecting His movements. 

Generally it may, I think, be said that while St. Mark’s 
narrative presents us with a series of stages in our Lord’s 
Ministry conditioned by the urgency of the multitudes and 
the antagonism of the Pharisees, St. Luke’s is the story of a 
progressive manifestation of our Lord’s healing and forgiving 
power, the enthusiasm of the multitudes being one of the 
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means of the manifestation, and the contrasted temper of 
the Pharisees heightening the effect of the picture. 

III. There is reason then for St. Luke’s omission of this 
section describing our Lord’s journeyings from place to 
place, because he may have been indisposed (i.) to record 
the journeyings as such, (ii.) to record a series of movements 
conditioned by the avoidance on the part of our Lord of 
publicity and conflict. Buta third reason may be suggested, 
weightier perhaps than either of the other two, namely, 
that the story of the movements contained in this section 
tended to obscure the view of the crisis in our Lord’s 
Ministry on which he wished to insist. 

In St. Mark’s Gospel there are two great changes in the 
tone of the story after the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

(1) The “‘unwashen hands” incident (Mark vii. 1-23) 
opens a period during which our Lord is definitely avoiding 
conflict and publicity. The avoidance of publicity has 
already in the previous section been the motive of with- 
drawal after the feeding of the five thousand. But this 
incident of the ‘ is in itself perhaps the 
most notable of those covered by the great omission. In 
St. Mark it is an epoch in the story, determining our Lord’s 
departure from Galilee proper. It reads like a declaration 
of war. It is one of the two passages where our Lord’s 
utterance is ushered in by the words, rpockadecdpevos 
tov oxydov. And it isimmediately followed by «at é&érA@wv 


> 


‘unwashen hands ’ 


éxeiPev avexopnoev K.T.D. 

(2) The confession of St. Peter and the Transfiguration 
open a period during which our Lord is foretelling His Pas- 
sion, and during which the tone of the teaching is such as 
to accord with this—humility, forbearance, self-denial,} 

1 The only exception is the section on Divorce (Mark x. 2-12). Professor 
Burkitt has suggested that the raising of this question at this time may 


have been due to the fact that Perea was part of the dominions of 
Herod. 
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in general harmony with the tone of the great interpolation 
in St. Luke. 

Now how do these two changes fare in the narrative of 
St. Luke ? 

(1) The former change with all that belongs to it dis- 
appears from the story. The effect of this is that whereas 
in St. Mark the story of the ministry falls into three divi- 
sions— 

(i.) The Manifestation in Galilee ; 
(ii.) The Journeys in the North and East, a period of 
“ flight ” from the Pharisees and the multitudes ; 

(iii.) The Approach to Jerusalem ; in Perea (?) ; 
in St. Luke there are two divisions— 

(i.) The Manifestation, finding its climax in the confes- 
sion and the Transfiguration ; 

(ii.) The Approach to Jerusalem, from these events 

onwards. 

(2) The latter change (to the foretelling of the Passion) 
becomes the dominant idea, presented on a much greater 
scale and with great amplification by the addition of “ the 
Great Interpolation.” 

It seems natural to suggest that it was a positive 
object with St. Luke to disentangle from St. Mark’s story 
and bring into relief what was to him the turning-point of 
the history of the Ministry, viz., the time at which our Lord 
began to face and to foretell the Passion, and so, not only 
to make space for, but to lead up to his own great addition 
to the record of this time in “the Great Interpolation.” 

The great omission thus takes its place as one of the means 
by which St. Luke presents His picture of our Lord as the 
Anointed, the Suffering Saviour. In the earlier division 
of His Gospel He has pictured the wonderful manifestation 
of the power of His healing and forgiving love. He passes 
from this to portray His mind in His approach to His Passion. 
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It has been indicated in the short corresponding section of 
St. Mark. It is fully set forth in the teaching of St. Luke 
ix._xix., dwelling as it does almost exclusively on thoughts 
that accorded with or arose out of His own spiritual situa- 
tion, thoughts of judgment, such as would be in His mind 
as He faced the judgment which Jerusalem was about to 
bring upon herself; of humility, the spirit of His own 
approach to the end; of the self-denial, the sincerity, the 
stern unworldliness which are exacted from those who are 
to follow in the steps of His great self-sacrifice ; of love and 
pity and forgiveness, the spiritual driving-power of His 
deliberate movement towards the inevitable issue. 
Witrrip RIcHMOND. 


THE DUTY OF SELF-LOVE. 


THE duty of self-love is a strangely misunderstood and widely 
neglected duty. The main reason of this misunderstanding 
and neglect would seem to be that self-love is commonly 
used as a synonym for selfishness. But this common use of 
the term is an entire perversion of it. For self-love and 
selfishness, far from being identical or interchangeable terms, 
are terms essentially antagonistic. The truly self-loving 
man is always unselfish. The selfish man is always deficient 
in self-love, or even in proper respect. It is only when a 
man confuses a part of himself with his whole self, and loves 
one part excessively instead of loving all parts in their 
due proportion, that self-love is degraded into selfishness. 
Selfishness is fractional self-love: and self-love is the de- 
struction of selfishness by the conviction that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts. Selfishness is a man’s devo- 
tion to one part of himself to the exclusion of the other 
parts, while self-love is his devotion to his whole self in 
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all its parts, taken in combination. Selfishness is a partial, 
self-love is an integral affection. 

Every whole man is made up of many parts. Just as a 
man’s body is made up of many organs and many limbs, so 
each man’s self is made up of many powers, many faculties. 
One part of the man is his body, another his mind, another 
his conscience, another his will, another his emotions and 
affections, another his spirit ; but none of these parts, taken 
separately, is the whole of a man. All the parts must be 
viewed in combination before we can rightly see the whole. 
We cannot look at a man’s mind and say that the mind is 
the whole of a man any more than we can look at a man’s 
feet and say that his feet are the whole of his body. Feet 
are a necessary part of a whole and active body ; without 
them a man is a cripple. Mind, too, is a necessary part of 
a whole and intelligent man; without it he would be an 
imbecile. But, however important as particulars, these are 
obviously not the whole of a complete and perfect. man. 
A man with mind but without conscience is an immoral 
man. A man without sound and developed will-power is a 
feeble and unstable man. A man without sane emotions 
and affections is a hard, cruel, base, anti-social man. And 
if we had not souls and spirits, which are rays from the Spirit 
of God Himself, we should all be atheists, seeing that 
spiritual things can only be spiritually discerned. We 
could neither feel after God nor find Him, neither believe in 
Him, nor know Him ; neither trust in Him nor love Him, 
if we were bereft of spiritual faculties. When, therefore, we 
rightly consider the complex constitution of our complete 
manhood we find that it is the several parts of this constitu- 
tion taken together which constitutes the whole of man; 
and it is the love of each of the parts in combination with 
the rest which alone can rightly be called true self-love. 

This true self-love will, on reflection, be found to be not 
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only the antithesis and foe of selfishness but also, of its very 
nature, an irrational thing. All selfish men are foolish ; 
and for this reason, they sacrifice the whole for the sake of a 
part, or a true and better part for the sake of a part smaller 
and inferior. The wise man, e.g., may rightly sacrifice some 
limb of his body to save the rest, but what would be said of 
a man who allowed his whole body to be putrefied rather 
than have a diseased limb cut off ? or blinded his eyes rather 
than lose his toes ?. The latter would justly be called foolish, 
and the former suicidal. And it is just as foolish to violate 
either reason or conscience rather than sacrifice bodily 
ease: just as suicidal to allow the whole manhood to be 
putrefied with vice rather than subdue the appetites with 
which vice is fomented and inflamed. This is the meaning 
of the great saying, “If thy right hand or thy right eye 
offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee. It is better 
for thee that one of thy members perish than that thy whole 
body should be cast into Hell.” Yet it is just this most 
obvious truth that the selfish man is too blind and too 
irrational to see. He prefers to gratify one part of his 
manhood at the risk of losing his whole. This suicidal 
folly lies at the root of all selfishness. Selfishness is not 
simply the preference of myself to others. Its vice goes 
deeper far. It is the fostering or gratification of some 
fragment of my whole self at the cost of that whole ; and as 
the socially selfish man, the man who gratifies himself at 
the cost of the community, is a curse to the community, so 
the man who gratifies any part of his whole being at the cost 
of the other parts, is a curse to himself. 

Again, this sacrifice of the whole for the sake of a part is 
essentially lustful: for one of the great differences—the 
greatest of all differences—between lust and love is this : 
lust is partial, love is complete. Lust sees and burns for 
the object of its desire only in part, and sacrifices all to 
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that part. Love thinks of its object whole, and reverences 
every part of it. The false and selfish voluptuary lusts only 
for the body of his victim: the true bridegroom worships 
the whole being of his bride: her body, soul and spirit. 
All selfishness is lust and all lust is selfish, for both alike 
allow a single part to glory over the whole. In a sensually 
selfish man the satisfaction of his body is his whole desire: 
in an intellectually selfish man his intellect is everything : 
in an aesthetically selfish man his taste and feelings: in a 
religiously selfish man his particular gleam of the whole 
splendour of spiritual light. If we lust we cannot love: 
for lust is the desire to gratify a part of ourselves at the cost 
of the whole. Love is the satisfaction of the entire and com- 
plete self. Lust loses the whole in pandering to a part. 
Love gains every part in nourishing the whole. Yea, more, 
lust loses even the part it panders to in neglecting the whole ; 
while love makes the most of every part by ministering to 
the whole. A man cannot even make the best of his 
body, he cannot truly and healthfully enjoy his body, if he 
dwarfs his reason or wounds his conscience. Similarly, 
he cannot reach the full height and strength of conscience 
if he quenches the light of reason; and he cannot delight 
himself in the full vision of spiritual faith if he abuses and 
starves either reason or conscience or sense. As every part 
of a man’s body is strongest when the whole is strong, so 
every part of his whole self is at its best when the whole 
is sound and good. 

Self-love, therefore, depends on the healthful regard for 
all the separate parts of our complex being. All men who 
really love themselves will love and reverence their bodies. 
They will keep their bodies in temperance, soberness and 
chastity. They will live in the constant recollection that 
their bodies are fearfully and wonderfully made. They will 
never forget the sacred truth that their bodies are temples 
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of the inner spirit. Consequently, they will neither under- 
value nor abuse their bodies, but will love them with a 
strong, hallowing love. So also will they love their minds. 
They will realise that the power to think is an awful and 
glorious gift. They will pay homage to their reason by 
feeding and training it to the utmost of their opportunity 
and power. Conscience, too, will be the lamp of their life : 
and they will constantly replenish it with the oil of the largest, 
noblest knowledge, lest its light should grow dim and finally 
go out. They will prune and trim their will into likeness 
and harmony with the Divine will: realising that their will 
is loftiest, grandest and most powerful when it is working 
together with the will of God. They will consecrate their 
affections and sanctify their emotions in imitation of the 
affections and emotions of the Divine and Model Man. 
Above all, because more precious than all, they will educate 
and develop the faculty of Faith, that sublime power, by 
means of which, even inthis temporary and mortal stage of 
existence, they can break through the barriers of sense 
and mount above the summits of reason until they reach 
the beautiful gates of the Glory which is immortal, invisible 
and eternal. 

This is true self-love : the love which leads to the culture 
and reverence of every part of our complex being: loving 
each part for the sake of the whole, and loving the whole 
for the sake of each part. In some ages of Christianity, 
and in some branches of the Christian Church, this proper 
and complete nature of man, even sinful man, has been 
grievously misunderstood and misrepresented. Doctrines 
have held dominion, and even yet are not completely, de- 
throned, which teach that man is wholly vile, utterly cor- 
rupt and base. But thisis not the teaching either of Scrip- 
ture or of well-observed fact. Scripture teaches that man 
is a fallen being ; that he is conceived insin and shapen in 
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iniquity ; that death has passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned ; that when they would do good, evil is 
present with them ; and the good that they would they 
do not; and the evil that they would not, that they do. 
Scripture even goes so far as to say that, viewed in the light 
of perfect righteousness, human righteousness is as filthy 
rags. All this is true. We know it from experience to be 
true. No man who is honest with himself can be unaware 
that if we are temples, as we truly are, yet we are temples 
in ruins. We have a lower self as well as a higher. What- 
ever there be of good in us is mixed up with appalling evil. 
What man would dare to lay bare his whole heart to the 
gaze of his fellow-men? his every wish and desire, his 
secret thoughts, his secret impulses, his dallyings with his 
conscience, the emotions of his heated hours, the dark 
dreams of his solitary moments ?_ I do not believe there isa 
man in the world who would not shrink from such an ordeal : 
and that the truer, the nobler, the man, the more terrible 
would his shrinking be, because the more a man knows of 
himself the less likely he is to wish that other men should 
know him also in the recesses of his being. To dwell in a 
palace where all the residents knew all the truth of each 
other would be to dwell in a palace of horrors. 

All this, I say, is true: most affrightingly true. Yet 
there is another side to the picture. We know it, and 
Scripture shows it. No man is all bad, else he would not 
know that he was bad. It is the good in him which makes 
him see the bad. The worse the man is the less is he con- 
scious of it. The better he is the more sensible also is he 
of the presence of evil in himself. It is the saints of Scrip- 
ture and the saints of every age who draw in darkest colours 
the pictures of their degradation. The greater the saint, 
the greater is also his conviction of sin. 

Again, the teaching of the Bible is that, although we 
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are fallen, yet we are men made in the image of God. When 
St. Paul says that “no good dwelleth in him ” he is careful 
to explain that he means the fleshly, carnal part of him. 
He says that the law in his members wars against the law 
in his mind. He himself desires to do good and hates 
doing evil. With the inward man, ie., his real, true, con- 
secrated self, he delights in the law of God. ‘I myself,” 
he writes, ‘‘ with the mind, serve the law of God. It is 
with the flesh that I serve the law of sin.” This dual experi- 
ence is the experience of all thoughtful, reflecting men, 
especially of all men truly spiritual. Our Lord Himself 
never taught the utter and absolute degradation of man. 
He taught us we are lost and have missed our way; that 
we are sinners and need repentance ; sick, and need heal- 
ing; that only when we think we are righteous is there 
no hope for us. But He made it quite clear, as in the 
parable of the Prodigal, that the prodigal was a son although 
he was a prodigal. The prodigal also realised this truth 
“when he came to himself.” “Came to himself.” What 
a wondrous and sublime expression! So long as the prodigal 
was spending his substance in riotous living away from 
home in a far country, he was not his true and entire self. 
He was only part of himself; and that, the lower part. 
But when he came to his whole self he felt he must go back 
home. Profound and awful as his conviction of sin was, 
teaching him his utter unworthiness to be called a son, 
yet his higher nature, the God in him, testified that, despite 
all his unworthiness and wickedness, the fact of sonship 
remained; else, on his return, he could not have burst 
into the exclamation “ Father”! And the Father acknow- 
ledged the relationship. His child had, for the time, lost 
the sense of sonship, but now he had found it again. When 
he ‘came to himself” this sense of sonship sprang again 
into new life. This is one of Christ’s own pictures. It 
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is the essence of all His teachings. One great purpose of 
His divinely human mission was to reveal to men their 
sonship in God, and to show them the beauty and love of 
God’s fatherhood. These revelations underlie all His words 
and all His works. Why did He so often cast out demons ? 
Was it not to show that, when the demons are cast out, 
men “come to their right mind”? So long as demons 
have possession of them and their lower nature dominates, 
they are in a wrong mind. Looked at from Christ’s point 
of sight, they are insane. They are as madmen cutting 
and gnashing their whole self into fragmentary pieces. 
They have substituted a false, degrading, fractional selfish- 
ness for true, elevating, complete self-love. 

Everything Christ said and did had the grand intention 
of quickening man’s nobler nature to the realisation that 
in spite of all the demons that possess him, of the insanity 
that maddens him, of the sin that encumbers him, he is 
yet a son of God. What man is yet to be, he has not now 
the faculties to know ; but even now in his fallen condition 
and ruined state, he can claim the great prerogative of son- 
ship to God. Wherever Christ went and taught He developed 
in men the consciousness of this stupendous fact of their 
divine relationship to God. He quickened it in publicans, 
sinners and harlots. He sealed it by His rising from the 
dead and the outpouring of His Spirit, and wheresoever 
He quickened it two results followed; first, a prostrate 
sense of utter unworthiness, and, secondly, an unspeakable 
thankfulness for His mercy and love in making men the sons 
of God. 

This conviction of our Divine sonship is a necessary 
pre-requisite of learning truly to love ourselves as we ought. 
We need to learn not only the depravity of our nature, but 
its dignity also, before we can truly understand the meaning 
and purpose of Christ’s redemption. He died both to 
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redeem us from our depravity and to redeem us also to a 
fuller consciousness of our great dignity. As we steadfastly 
behold ourselves in the mirror of Christ’s redemption we 
can clearly see that, although the likeness to God in us is 
sadly defaced, it is not altogether effaced; although the 
divine similitude in us is blurred, it is not blotted out, but 
is destined to be ultimately restored. Even the worst of 
men, when reflecting upon the significance of Christ’s 
redemption, become conscious of heavenly traces in their 
manhood. To make these traces strong and clear, to give 
them new beauty and greater fullness, Christ died and 
rose again. His Incarnation and Cross: His Resurrection 
and Glory are proofs, both of the worth and worthlessness 
of man: his worthlessness as a sinner; his worth as a 
son. It may be truly said, with the deepest reverence 
and most contrite gratitude, that Christ would not have 
died for man if man had not been worth dying for. God 
never does anything in vain ; nothing which it is not worth 
His while to do. And that God so loves us as to have 
sacrificed Himself for us is surely the most irresistible of 
all reasons why we should love ourselves. In loving our- 
selves we are only doing for ourselves what God has already 
done for us. In loving ourselves we are imitating the love 
of God. Indeed, one purpose of the manifestation of 
God’s love for man is to teach him this duty of deeply and 
truly loving himself; and of making ceaseless efforts, 
through the power of the Spirit, to conquer all fractional 
lusts and of cultivating that love of his whole and complete 
self which is so lofty and grand that we may rightly call 
it Divine. The love of God for man is thus the root and 
inspiration of man’s duty to love himself. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in all the range of Christ’s teachings 
is this duty of self-love more clearly and definitely set 
forth than in His enunciation of the second great Command- 
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ment of the Gospel. In Christ’s own words, that Command- 
ment runs thus :—‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” ‘‘ As thyself.” These are the crucial words of 
this Commandment. It is obvious, therefore, that until 
we have learnt what “self”? means we cannot know what 
“neighbour” means, and until we have practised the 
duty of true self-love we cannot know how best to practise 
the duty of true love towards our neighbour. We must 
learn how we ought to love ourselves aright before we can 
learn to love aright our neighbours as we ought; seeing 
that Christ Himself has constituted self-love as the right 
and just standard of our love to others. Our duty to our- 
selves is the only true measure of our duty to our fellow- 
men. It is not until we understand what we owe and 
ought to do to ourselves that we can clearly see what we 
owe and ought to do to our fellow-men. Not only for our 
own sakes, therefore, but for the sake of our neighbours, it 
is of supreme importance that we ponder in our hearts and 
carry out in our conduct this great duty of self-love: a 
duty which, while never allowing us to forget, but always 
insisting that in fear and trembling we remember, the 
depravity of our nature and the dangers of that depravity : 
yet we should likewise never forget, but always remember 
in wonder and love and awe, the divinity of our nature 
and the possibilities of that divinity. It is our duty then 
to look at and love ourselves comprehensively and look 
at, and love, ourselves whole. In fulfilling this duty we 
shall be preserved from the peril of allowing the lustful 
schism of any part in us to destroy the happy union of the 
whole. We shall be learning to do our duty to God, in 
whose image we are made: and learning also to do our 
duty to our neighbours in the same way as to ourselves. 
J. W. Diaexe. 
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Acts xvi. 6-7:—And they went through the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia, having been forbidden of the 
Holy Ghost to speak the word in Asia; and when 
they were come over against Mysia, they assayed to 
go into Bithynia ; and the Spirit of Jesus suffered 
them not. 

Why? Because they were not the suitable men for 
the evangelisation of these particular provinces? or, 
because they felt the time was not yet ripe for such a mis- 
sion? The former interpretation would describe a negative 
guidance of God, a mysterious arrest of energy. But it 
is in the latter sense that these verses are quoted by Lord 
Acton (The History of Freedom, and other Essays, 1907, p. 
202), who uses them to support his contention that “ there 
are countries in which the natural conditions are yet wanting 
for the kingdom of grace. There is a fulness of time for 
every nation—a time at which it first becomes capable of 
receiving the faith. It is not harder to believe that certain 
political conditions are required to make a nation fit for 
conversion than that a certain degree of intellectual develop- 
ment is indispensable.” 

* * * * * 

1 Tim. ii. 15—iii. 2: 

In this passage both sexes come under the principle of 
a Christian cwdpoovvn which is rarely noticed elsewhere in 
the ethics of the New Testament. The feminine applica- 
tion comes first: Women shall be brought safely through 
child-bearing, if they continue in faith, love, and holiness, 
peta codpoovvys (1 Tim. ii. 15). Immediately after this, 
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a masculine sphere for the same virtue is marked out: @ 
bishop must be temperate, cwppova (1 Tim. ii. 2), ie., with 
his passions under control. This self-control issues in the 
orderly behaviour which is next enjoined (xdcusov). Nothing 
is said about the bishop’s dress, but already women had 
been counselled to dress modestly (ii. 9) év xaraarohy Koopwle, 
peta aidods Kal cwppocuvns Koopmeiv éauTas, ie., without 
immodesty, without undue display, without being un- 
womanly. This is a lower and special form of the 
cwppocvvn, however. We have no adequate equivalent 
for either codpeov or cwppoctvn. But they denote a quality 
which, in Mr. Gilbert Murray’s words (The Rise of the Greek 
Epic, pp. 27 f.), “is something like Temperance, Gentleness, 
Mercy ; sometimes Innocence, never mere Caution; a 
tempering of dominant emotions by gentler thought .. . 
The man or woman who is séphrén walks amid the beauties 
and the perils of the world, feeling the love, joy, anger, 
and the rest ; and through all he has that in his mind which 
saves.—Whom does it save? Not him only, but, as we 
should say, the whole situation. It saves the imminent 
evil from coming to be.’ This description throws some 
light on the passages which have been just quoted. The 
cwpoctvn enjoined upon women is primarily a domestic 
virtue. By it they can often save the situation, as wives 
and mothers. It is an indispensable adjunct of the religious 
life, just as it prevents even the exercise of Christian gifts 
in women from becoming unwomanly (cf. vers. 11-12). 
The episcopus, on the other hand, can often save the situa- 
tion within the Church, by a calm exercise of authority 
which does not get ruffled, thanks to its strong self-possession 
and its ability to avoid the extremes of laxity and a domineer- 
ing temper. What is common to both counsels is the 
principle that each sex and situation has lines of conduct 
appropriate to itself, and that the individual must have 
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tact and strength of will enough to pursue these lines instead 
of lapsing into excesses on one side or the other. 
* * * * * 

2 Peter ii. 1-2: 

(a) The unavoidable mixture of character in the Church, 
and the inevitable danger of corruption, human nature 
being what it is (Luke xvii. 1). There were false prophets 
among the People, as among you also there shall be false teachers, 
who shall introduce (as improvements or developments) 
destructive heresies, denying even the Master that bought them 
(all heresies running up into imperfect views of the person 
and work of Jesus), bringing wpon themselves swift destruc- 
tion. But the consequences are not confined to personal 
ruin in Christian character. (6) Evil example and erroneous 
teaching influence others: And many shall follow their 
lascivious doings. (c) Still further, the effect of all this 
is to discredit the Christian religion: by reason of whom 
(ie., the followers as well as the leaders) the way of the 
faith shall be evil spoken of. 


“Ye cannot halve the gospel of God’s grace ; 

Men of presumptuous heart! I know you well... 

Ye heard it speak of peace, chastised desires, 

Good-will and merey,—and ye heard no more: 

But as for zeal and quick-eyed sanctity, 

And the dread depths of grace, ye pass them by .. . 
O new-ventured art 

Of the ancient Foe !—but what if it extends 

O’er our own camp, and rules among our friends.” 


Newman’s charges and fears were hopelessly unjust to 
the liberalism which he never understood ; the letter of his 
accusation might even be reversed and turned against the 
demoralising effects of his own creed.? But the spirit of the 


1 As Windisch points out, this is an aggravation of their offence ; they 
are ungrateful, unfaithful servants, even after they have been freed by 
the Master (cf. Matt. xxiv. 50 f.). 

4 Compare, e.g., Lord Acton’s stinging remark (History of Freedom, and 
Other Essays, pp. 493-494) : “ The Council of Trent impressed on the Church 
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lines corresponds to something in the tone of this warning 
passage from Second Peter. 
* * x * * 
Numbers xiv. 1 :—And all the congregation lifted up their 
voice, and cried ; and the people wept that night. 
Such was their disheartening at the news of the inhabit- 
ants of Canaan. We saw the children of Anak there, said the 
scouts. Their report brought dismay to the untrained 
Israelites, who for a time threatened to desert the lead of 
Moses. But even trained troops may be liable to this form 
of panic. Caesar describes, for example, how his legions at 
Vesontio (De Bello Gallico, i. 39) were “ suddenly seized by 
a violent panic,” owing to the reports brought by the Gauls 
and by traders that “the Germans were of immense physi- 
cal size, incredibly brave, and expert in warfare.” Often, 
these newsmongers reported, “‘ they had met them and been 
unable to look them in the face or meet their flashing eyes.” 
The panic spread to such an extent that some officers asked 
leave of absence, while “throughout the camp every one 
was making his will,” and Caesar was actually warned that 
if he gave the order to advance he would not be obeyed. 
* ** * * * 
Job xxxi. 26-27 :— 
If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
Or the moon walking in brightness ; 
And my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
And my mouth hath kissed my hand : 
This also were an iniquity to be punished by the judges : 
For I should have lied to the God that is above. 
Job declares that even this act of superstitious homage 
to the sun or moon would have been as culpable as the love 
of money (vv. 24-25) or a breach of the seventh command- 


the stamp of an intolerant age, and perpetuated by its decrees the spirit 
of an austere immorality.” 
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ment (ver. 11). He describes (i.) a sin of impulse, one of those 
sudden movements of the heart which may carry away even 
&@ worshipper of the higher God ; (i.) a sin suggested by his 
environment, where the worship of the heavenly bodies 
formed part of the social order ; and (iii.) a sin which the very 
power and fascination of these bodies might almost justify or 
tempt men to regard as at any rate a venial offence. In 
modern phraseology, it is equivalent to an undue deference 
on the part of religious men to material forces, or a pre-occu- 
pation with external interests. Compare the remark, e.g., 
of Madame Duclaux in her recent book on “The French 
Ideal” (p. 74), where she observes that “ Pascal is the least 
pantheistic of thinkers. Though none, like this mathe- 
matician, has described the attraction of the Infinite, and 
the mysterious abyss of the planet-sprinkled sky, yet he 
never lets these vague depths absorb hig worship ; and he 
might say, like Job, ‘I have seen the moon advance in her 
majesty, and I have not bowed the knee!’ ” 
* * * * % 
Proverbs xxvii. 6 :-— 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend : 
But the kisses of an enemy are profuse, 

“ Profuse ” neither gives a proper contrast to “ faithful,” 
nor is it quite certain as a rendering of OMY... Dr. Felix 
Perles (Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1911, pp. 107-108) 
suggests that IYI here (cp. Ezek. viii. 11) means “ vapour- 
like,” which, as he points out, is an appropriate epithet (cp. 
Hosea vi. 4) for the unreal and unmeaning kisses of an enemy. 
Philo, it may be added, has an interesting passage upon such 
kisses in quis rerum divinarum heres (viii.). He is comment- 
ing on Genesis xv. 2. “ Masek,” he explains, means “ ‘ from 
a kiss’ (é« pAnwaros), but a kiss is one thing and love (ptr<iy) 
is another; the latter shows the union of souls blended 
together in goodwill, while the former denotes merely a 
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salutation between two persons whom necessity has brought 
together. - - - ‘Loving’ (puAciv) is not contained neces- 
sarily in ‘ kissing ’ (katapirety), since men under the stress 
of bitter necessity will greet with a kiss any number of 
their enemies.” Further on, he bluntly calls a kiss “the 
counterfeit coin of affection > (ro hidias rrapdxoppa). On the 
interpretation of the proverb above suggested, the kisses of 
an enemy are pronounced useless, because for all their pretty 
show they are unsubstantial ; these lavish demonstrations of 
affection, whether due to social obligation (as Philo puts it) 
or to a spontaneous desire of keeping up outside appearances 
and avoiding a rupture, leave no real good behind them. 
They are empty and transient, because there is no sincere 
goodwill behind them. 
* * * * * 

John xvi. 2 :—Yea, the hour cometh that whosoever killeth 

you shall think that he offereth service unto God. 

In Count von Hoensbroech’s autobiography, Fourteen 
Years a Jesuit (vol. i. Eng. Trans., p. 7), the author declares 
that “there is something of the inquisitor and heretic- 
burner in every Ultramontane Catholic, especially in the 
recluse nobility, and most of all in their female relatives. 
The words, ‘ Ye blessed flames of the pyre ’* are not a mere 
aberration of a fanatical Romish editor, but a cry of the 
heart, conscious or unconscious, low or loud, that springs in 
every ultramontane breast.” 

JamMES MOFFATT. 


1 From Analecta Ecclesiastica, a journal published at Rome under Papal 
auspices, January, 1895. 
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